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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1985 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room SR- 
253, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. John Danforth (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Staff members assigned to this hearing: Kathy Meier, staff coun- 
sel; Dale Brown, professional staff member; and Cheryl Wallace, 
minority staff counsel. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. Ladies and gentlemen, this hearing is on the sub- 
ject of the content of some, and I want to anderscore the word 
“some,” not all rock music, which it has been pointed out by a 
number of people as having really broken new ground as to the 
content of music and the lyrics that are used in music. 

There have, I suppose, always been cases of songs that are sug- 
gestive in one way or another. However, certain rock music that is 
now being sold deals very explicitly with sexual subjects. Some 
music glorifies violence in various forms, sexual violence. Some 
music advocates the use of drugs, drug abuse, and so on. 

And so, the reason for this hearing is not to promote any legisla- 
tion. Indeed, I do not know of any suggestion that any legislation 
be passed. But to simply provide a forum for airing the issue itself, 
for ventilating the issue, for bringing it out in the public domain. 

The concern is that the public at large should be aware of the 
existence of this kind of music, and the fact that it is now available 
to kids, and that kids of all ages are able to buy it. 

It is my understanding that various private groups have been 
holding discussions with people who are in the music publishing 
and music industry to try to achieve some sort of understanding 
with respect to the labeling of records so that at least the whole 
ney knows what is in them, and not just the child who buys the 
record. 

That seems to me to be a reasonable suggestion, but the point of 
this hearing is not for me to make any particular suggestions, but 
to simply provide forum so that the whole issue can be brought to 
the attention of the American people. 

I want to say a word about this hearing. We have a number of 
witnesses. They have all been given specific time limits for their 
testimony, as is always the case in Commerce Committee hearings. 
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It is going to be necessary for me to enforce those time limits strict- 
ly, and therefore I would ask the witnesses to do so voluntarily. 

Your prepared text of your statements will be included in the 
record automatically. You don’t even have to ask for permission for 
them to be in the record. They will be included in the record auto- 
matically, so you don’t have to take some of your time asking per- 
mission. It will be done. 

With respect to the content of the statements, to describe what is 
in the music that is in question, will, I am sure, require some wit- 
nesses to use words and describe things that will shock the sensi- 
tivities of many of us in this room, and many who are watching 
these proceedings on television, and I just wanted to warn you of 
that in advance so that if children have the TV on, their parents 
can know what is in store for them. 

I want witnesses to be able to inform the Senate of their points 
of view and the facts as they know them. But I would also hasten 
to say to witnesses that when you go beyond description and need- 
lessly use expressions that may be in bad taste, this is a hearing of 
a Senate committee, and this is the Government of the people of 
this country. It is really theirs, and I would hope that standards 
would be used to the extent possible in your discussions and in 
your testimony which bears that in mind. 

Senator Hollings. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLINGS 


Senator Hoturncs. Mr. Chairman, I first want to commend the 
Parents Music Resource Center for bringing this to the Nation’s at- 
tention. I have had the opportunity to attend a showing, you might 
say, or presentation of this porn rock, as they call it. In the test of 
pornography, one of the things to look at is whether or not it has 
any redeeming social value. There could be an exception here, be- 
cause having attended that presentation, the redeeming social 
value that I find is inaudible. 

I have a hard time understanding it. Paul, since I traveled the 
country for 3 years, they said they could not understand me. 
Maybe I could make a good rock star. I do not know. 

But in all candor, I would tell you it is outrageous filth, and we 
have got to do something about it. I take the tempered approach, of 
our distinguished chairman, and commend it. Yet, I-would make 
the statement that if I could find some way constitutionally to do 
away with it, I would. 

I noticed on the media yesterday morning something about a tax 
bill. I have looked into that. That does not pertain to this particu- 
lar hearing, but we do know that the broadcast airwaves give more 
or less, the most limited of protected speech, because the airwaves 
do belong to the American public. They invade the privacy of the 
homes. We do know under the law of pornography that children 
are given a special protection. 

I want everyone to know I am keeping that foremost in mind, 
and I am asking the best of constitutional minds, if there is some 
way in the world to try to limit it as we go along with the volun- 
tary labeling. I commend those who are now beginning to label. 
That is what we would like to have, truth in labeling. I do not 
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think we can outlaw pornography. I do not have that in mind at 
all. But take 6 to 7 hours daily—the average listening time, Sena- 
tor, as I understand, by the youngsters of this particular porn rock 
and rock music and everything else of that kind. Well, let us say 
rock music and intersperse it with pornography. This is a matter of 
national concern, and it is something that we have got to give some 
kind of attention to within the constrictions of free speech. 

So, I will be looking from the Senator’s standpoint, not just to 
bring pressures to try to see if there is some constitutional provi- 
sions to tax, but an approach that can be used by the Congress to 
limit this outrageous filth, suggestive violence, suicide, and every- 
thing else in the Lord’s world that you would not think of. Certain- 
ly the writers and framers of our first amendment never perhaps 
heard this music in their time, never considered the broadcast air- 
waves and certainly that being piped into people’s homes willy 
nilly over the air. I will be listening closely. 

I am sorry—we also have another Defense Appropriations 
markup—that I must leave here shortly, but I will be in and out. It 
is not because I am not interested. I am very interested in trying 
our level best to limit and control as best we can, for the tender 
young ears of America, the porn rock that will be presented here. I 
have heard some of it, and I am sure you have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Trible. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR TRIBLE 


Senator TriBLE. Mr. Chairman, a brief statement if I may. More 
than 2,300 years ago Plato recognized that music is a powerful 
force in our lives, that music forms character and therefore plays 
an important part in determining social and political issues. In 
Plato’s words, “When modes of music change, the fundamental 
laws of the state change with them.” 

Perhaps Daniel O’Connell, the 18th-century Irish nationalist, ex- 
pressed it best when he said, “Let me write the songs of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws.” 

Our culture powerfully affects individual character. When we 
are constantly confronted by that which is coarse, we become coar- 
sened. Repeated exposure to song lyrics describing rape, incest, 
sexual violence, and perversion is like sandpaper to the soul. It 
rubs raw one’s sensibilities, resulting in a state of emotional numb- 
a in the words of George Will. One becomes literally demoral- 
ized. 

Now, the subject of suggestive lyrics on a child may not be cata- 
clysmic. Rather, the emotional damage is more subtle. The effect 
on a troubled child, however, can be disastrous, pushing that child 
over the emotional precipace, and to the extent that individual at- 
titudes are influenced, this becomes a very real social problem. 

The linkage between experience, thought, and action necessarily 
leads to concern about the consequences for society, and it demands 
a response from each of us, not the self-appointed guardians of the 
national morality, as someone suggested, but as concerned citizens 
and leaders of a great and lasting republic. 

To paraphrase John Donne, any man’s death or harm diminishes 
me because I am involved in mankind. Likewise, we are all in- 
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volved in the American social and political experiment, and what 
damages our children and diminishes their future harms us all. 

The mere announcement of this hearing led to cries of censor- 
ship. The issue before us, however, is not censorship. Censorship, 
according to the classic legal definition, is the review of publica- 
tions for the purpose of prohibiting publication, distribution, or 
production of material deemed objectionable as obscene, indecent, 
or immoral. The key word in that definition is prohibition. 

The issue before us is not prohibition, but rather the exercise of 
moral suasion, the labeling of offensive lyrics, and other efforts 
aimed at encouraging restraint regarding the time, place, and 
goede’ of certain speech in question. That does not constitute cen- 
sorship. 

The first amendment is not under attack here. The Constitution 
is many things to many people, but they do not serve it well, those 
who thoughtlessly invoke its words to defend their every word and 
action. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Senator, and I am also a father. Being a 
parent of two small children is the most important task I will ever 
have. If I were to serve in Congress for decades, and be acclaimed a 
great statesman, I will have failed in my life if I fail to serve my 
children’s best interests, to protect them during their youth, and 
provide for their needs, to encourage their education. 

These are all important, but I will be measured, indeed, we will 
all be measured by how we teach our children right from wrong, by 
whether we impart respect for self and for others, by whether we 
pass on to the future generations the sense of moral and ethical 
principle. 

That is what this hearing is all about. I believe this may well be 
the most important hearing conducted by the Commerce Commit- 
tee this year. I look forward to working with you and my col- 
leagues on this committee, the Parents Music Resource Center, the 
recording and broadcast. industries, and responsible citizens every- 
where to respond to this very real problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Trible. 

Senator Gore. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORE 


Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to thank you and commend you for calling this hearing. Be- 
cause my wife has been heavily involved in the evolution of this 
issue, I have gained quite a bit of familiarity with it, and I have 
really gained an education in what is involved. 

The two most important things I have learned which have 
changed my initial attitude to this whole concern are, No. 1, the 
proposals made by those concerned about this problem do not in- 
volve a Government role of any kind whatsoever. They are not 
asking for any form of censorship or regulation of speech in any 
manner, shape, or form. 

What they are asking for is whether or not the music industry 
can show some self-restraint and working together in a manner 
similar to that used by the movie industry, whether or not they 
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can come up with a voluntary guide system for parents who wish 
to exercise what they believe to be their responsibilities to their 
children, to try to prevent their children from being exposed to ma- 
terial that is not appropriate for them. 

The second thing I have learned over the past several months is 
that the kind of material in question is really very different from 
the kind of material which has caused similar controversies in past 
generations. It really is very different, and I think those who have 
not become familiar with this material will realize that fact when 
they see some of the examples that involve extremely popular 
groups that get an awful lot of play, some of the most popular 
groups around now. 

I was interested when the hearing was first announced to have 
the opportunity to ask the heads of the record companies whether 
or not they felt some responsibility. I am told by staff that every 
single one of the chief executive officers invited to participate chose 
to decline that invitation. 

I fully understand that, but I wanted to note that fact for the 
record, and I think that they should take a look at what their com- 
panies are doing and just ask themselves as human beings whether 
or not this is the way they want to spend their lives, if this is the 
way they want to earn a living, if this is the kind of contribution 
they want to make to the society in which we live. 

No one is proposing or contemplating the government answering 
that question for them, but as citizens of this country it seems to 
me we have the right to ask them whether or not they wish to 
answer the question, and I hope that they will. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore, thank you very much. 

I want to point out that I have received a letter from Mr. Robert 
McConnell, vice president of CBS, stating that CBS received the in- 
vitation to appear here too late to prepare his testimony, that he is 
very interested in the hearings, and would be willing to appear at 
some later time. 

Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. No statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gorton. 

Senator Gorton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here to hear the witnesses, and I do not need to hold us off 
any further by any opening statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first witness is Senator Paula Hawkins, who 
has joined us here at the committee dais. Senator Hawkins, we are 
delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAULA HAWKINS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
FLORIDA 


Senator Hawkins. I commend you, Mr. Chairman and the com- 
mittee, for holding this all important hearing. As chairman of the 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism Subcommittee, this is a 
subject that I am very familiar with. 

The wealth of a nation is measured by its children. We decided 
as a committee in the last 18 months to hold hearings discussing 
the role of the media in drug abuse and prevention and education. 
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There we learned that by the fourth grade children have already 
decided whether or not to take drugs. We asked the question, does 
the media behave responsibly in portraying values to our children. 

In the second hearing, on the issue of alcohol advertising in the 
broadcast media, we weighed heavily the first amendment consid- 
erations involved when the media portrayed behavior which many 
Americans find objectionable. Today we are raising the question 
how far should society go to keep young children from being 
exposed to images and words which may run counter to parents’ 
values and beliefs and values. 

It is the parent we blame if the child gets on drugs. It is the 
parent we blame if the child commits suicide. It is the parent we 
blame if the child burns down a building. Just how much guilt can 
we place on these parents without giving them some assistance? 

As Senator Gore has so eloquently stated, it has been 30 years 
since Elvis first shook his hips on the Ed Sullivan Show, and here 
we are talking about the content of rock music and its presentation 
in records, on album covers, and advertising concerts, and in rock 
video. 

Much has changed since Elvis’ seemingly innocent times. Subtle- 
ties, suggestions, and innuendo have given way to overt expressions 
and descriptions of often violent sexual acts, drug taking, and flir- 
tations with the occult. The record album covers to me are self-ex- 
planatory. 

I would like to show a sampling of record covers. 

(The record covers follow:] 
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There is no question about the message. I still hear art is art, 
and in America artists are supposed to be free to express them- 
selves, out who has the responsibility to regulate? Parents? The 
music industry? The Government? 

I speak as a legislator. I speak as a parent, a veteran who has 
brought three children through adolescence. I know the tempta- 
tions dangled in front of teenagers and I know the frustrations par- 
ents experience all through this process. The sense of hopelessness 
when you get the feeling your child will not listen to you. 

There is in these times often a need to look to a force outside 
yourself for help. The question we must ask is, should the force be 
the Government, and that is what this hearing is designed to deter- 
mine. 

I believe it will be helpful before we proceed any further to get 
an idea of what it is we are talking about. 

One criticism of the rock industry is the way it portrays values 
in rock videos which are viewed by the kids. There are suggestions 
that the move to label rock albums be extended to videos as well. I 
do not watch much television. I am not sure how many of my col- 
leagues get much opportunity to watch any of the music video 
shows now available on cable and free TV. 

I brought along two videos from which to choose which I believe 
are representative of the kind of presentations which cause the 
problem. The first is by the group Van Halen. 

[The rock video ‘Hot for Teacher” by Van Halen was shown.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hawkins, just a minute. 

Now, this is a very large crowd today. We have allowed people in 
beyond the capacity of this room. We are not going to have any 
demonstrations. No applause, no demonstrations of any kind. 

Senator Hawkins. I thank the chairman. The title of that tape 
was “Hot for Teacher.” 

The next video is by the group Twisted Sister, and we will show 
you a brief portion of that. This is a very popular video. 
a “We’re Not Going to Take It” by Twisted Sister was 
shown. 

Senator Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I think a picture is worth a 
thousand words. This issue is too hot not to cool down. Parents are 
asking for assistance, and I hope we always remember that no suc- 
cess in life would compensate for failure in the home. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hawkins, thank you very much. | 

The next witness is Susan Baker, Mrs. James Baker, from the 
Parents Music Resource Center. 

ae Baker, thank you very much for being with us. Please pro- 
ceed. 


STATEMENT OF SUSAN BAKER, PARENTS MUSIC RESOURCE 
CENTER, ACCOMPANIED BY PAMELA HOWAR, PRESIDENT; 
SALLY NEVIUS, TREASURER; TIPPER GORE; AND JEFF LING 


Mrs. BAKER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We would 
like to thank you and the committee for the opportunity to testify 
before you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you please speak directly into the micro- 
phone, thank you. 
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Mrs. BAKER. Before I begin, I would like to introduce the presi- 
dent of the PMRC, Pam Howar, and our treasurer, Sally Nevius. 

The Parents Music Resource Center was organized in May of this 
year by mothers of young children who are very concerned by the 
growing trend in music toward lyrics that are sexually explicit, ex- 
cessively violent, or glorify the use of drugs and alcohol. 

Our primary purpose is to educate and inform parents about this 
alarming trend as well as to ask the industry to exercise self-re- 
straint. 

It is no secret that today’s rock music is a very important part of 
adolescence and teenagers’ lives. It always has been, and we don’t 
question their right to have their own music. We think that is im- 
portant. They use it to identify and give expression to their feel- 
ings, their problems, their joys, sorrows, loves, and values. It wakes 
them up in the morning and it is in the background as they get 
dressed for school. It is played on the bus. It is listened to in the 
cafeteria during lunch. It is played as they do their homework. 
They even watch it on MTV now. It is danced to at parties, and 
puts them to sleep at night. 

Because anything that we are exposed to that much has some in- 
fluence on us, we believe that the music industry has a special re- 
sponsibility as the message of songs goes from the suggestive to the 
blatantly explicit. 

As Ellen Goodman stated in a recent column, rock ratings: 

The outrageous edge of rock and roll has shifted its focus from Elvis’s pelvis to 
the saw protruding from Blackie Lawless’s codpiece on a WASP album. Rock lyrics 


have turned from “I can’t get no satisfaction” to “I am going to force you at gun- 
point to eat me alive.” 


The material we are concerned about cannot be compared with 
Louie Louie, Cole Porter, Billie Holliday, et cetera. Cole Porter’s 
“the birds do it, the bees do it,’ can hardly be compared with 
WASP, “‘T f-u-c-k like a beast.”’ There is a new element of vulgarity 
and violence toward women that is unprecedented. 

While a few outrageous recordings have always existed in the 
past, the proliferation of songs glorifying rape, sadomasochism, 
incest, the occult, and suicide by a growing number of bands illus- 
trates this escalating trend that is alarming. 

Some have suggested that the records in question are only a 
minute element in this music. However, these records are not few, 
and have sold millions of copies, like Prince’s ‘Darling Nikki,” 
about masturbation, sold over 10 million copies. Judas Priest, the 
one about forced oral sex at gunpoint, has sold over 2 million 
copies. Quiet Riot, “Metal Health,” has songs about explicit sex, 
over 5 million copies. Motley Crue, ‘Shout at the Devil,’ which 
contains violence and brutality to women, over 2 million copies. 

Some say there is no cause for concern. We believe there is. Teen 
pregnancies and teenage suicide rates are at epidemic proportions 
today. The Noedecker Report states that in the United States of 
America we have the highest teen pregnancy rate of any developed 
country: 96 out of 1,000 teenage girls become pregnant. 

Rape is up 7 percent in the latest statistics, and the suicide rates 
of youth between 16 and 24 has gone up 300 percent in the last 
three decades while the adult level has remained the same. 
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There certainly are many causes for these ills in our society, but 
it is our contention that the pervasive messages aimed at children 
which promote and glorify suicide, rape, sadomasochism, and so on, 
have to be numbered among the contributing factors. 

Some rock artists actually seem to encourage teen suicide. Ozzie 
Osbourne sings ‘‘Suicide Solution.” Blue Oyster Cult sings ‘‘Don’t 
Fear the Reaper.’”’ AC/DC sings ‘Shoot to Thrill.” Just last week in 
Centerpoint, a small Texas town, a young man took his life while 
listening to the music of AC/DC. He was not the first. 

Now that more and more elementary school children are becom- 
ing consumers of rock music, we think it is imperative to discuss 
this question. What can be done to help parents who want to pro- 
tect their children from these messages if they want to? 

Today parents have no way of knowing the content of music 
products that their children are buying. While some album covers 
are sexually explicit or depict violence, many others give no clue as 
to the content. One of the top 10 today is Morris Day and the Time, 
“Jungle Love.” If you go to buy the album “Ice Cream Castles” to 
get “Jungle Love,” you also get, “If the Kid Can’t Make You Come, 
Nobody Can,” a sexually explicit song. 

The pleasant cover picture of the members of the band gives no 
hint that it contains material that is not appropriate for young 
consumers. 

Our children are faced with so many choices today. What is 
available to them through the media is historically unique. The 
- Robert Johnson study on teen environment states that young 
people themselves often feel that they have: One, too many choices 
to make: two, too few structured means for arriving at decisions: 
and three, too little help to get there. 

We believe something can be done, and Tipper Gore will discuss 
the possible solution. Thank you. 

Mrs. Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are asking the recording industry to voluntarily assist par- 
ents who are concerned by placing a warning label on music prod- 
ucts inappropriate for younger children due to explicit sexual or 
violent lyrics. 

The Parents Music Resource Center originally proposed a cate- 
gorical rating system for explicit material. After many discussions 
with the record industry, we recognize some of the logistical and 
economic problems, and have adjusted our original suggestions ac- 
cordingly. We now propose one generic warning label to inform 
consumers in the marketplace about lyric content. The labels 
would apply to all music. 

We have asked the record companies to voluntarily label their 
own products and assume responsibility for making those judg- 
ments. We ask the record industry to appoint a one-time panel to 
recommend a uniform set of criteria which could serve as a policy 
guide for the individual companies. Those individual recording 
companies would then in good faith agree to adhere to this stand- 
ard, and make decisions internally about which records should be 
labeled according to the industry criteria. 

We have also asked that lyrics for labeled music products be 
available to the consumer before purchase in the marketplace. 
Now, it is important to clearly state what our proposal is not. 
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A voluntary labeling is not censorship. Censorship implies re- 
stricting access or suppressing content. This proposal does neither. 
Moreover, it involves no Government action. Voluntary labeling in 
no way infringes upon first amendment rights. Labeling is little 
more than truth in packaging, by now, a time honored principle in 
our free enterprise system, and without labeling, parental guidance 
is virtually impossible. 

Most importantly, the committee should understand the Parents 
Music Resource Center is not advocating any Federal intervention 
or legislation whatsoever. The excesses that we are discussing were 
allowed to develop in the marketplace, and we believe the solutions 
to these excesses should come from the industry who has allowed 
them to develop and not from the Government. 

The issue here is larger than violent and sexually explicit lyrics. 
It is one of ideas and ideal freedoms and responsibility in our socie- 
ty. Clearly, there is a tension here, and in a free society there 
always will be. We are simply asking that these corporate and ar- 
tistic rights be exercised with responsibility, with sensitivity, and 
some measure of self-restraint, especially since young minds are at 
stake. We are talking about preteenagers and young teenagers 
having access to this material. That is our point of departure and 
our concern. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one point we have already made, that the 
material that has caused the concern is new and different. It is not 
just a continuation of controversies of past generations. To illus- 
trate this point, we would like to show a slide presentation, and to 
this end I turn the microphone over to Jeff Ling, who is a consult- 
ant to our group, and he will show you some of the material that 
we are talking about. 

Thank you. 

F Mr. Linc. Mr. Chairman, if we could have the lights turned 
own. 

[Slides were then shown. ] 

Mr. Lina. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for allowing me to speak to you today. The pur- 
pose of this presentation is to acquaint you with the type of materi- 
al that is in question. 

I will be covering the themes of violence and sexuality. Bear in 
mind that what you are about to see and hear is a small sample of 
the abundant material available today. Today the element of vio- 
lent, brutal erotica has exploded in rock music in an unprecedent- 
ed way. Many albums today include songs that encourage suicide, 
aoe revenge, sexual violence, and violence just for violence’s 
sake. 

This is Steve Boucher. Steve died while listening to AC/DC’s 
“Shoot to Thrill.’ Steve fired his father’s gun into his mouth. 

A few days ago I was speaking in San Antonio. The day before I 
arrived, they buried a young high school student. This young man 
had taken his tape deck to the football field. 

He hung himself while listening to AC/DC’s “Shoot to Thrill.” 
Suicide has become epidemic in our country among teenagers. 

Some 6,000 will take their lives this year. Many of these young 
people find encouragement from some rock stars who present death 
as a positive, almost attractive alternative. 
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The album I am holding up in front of you is by the band Meta- 
lica. It is on Electra Asylum records. A song on this album is called 
“Faith in Black.” It says the following. “I have lost the will to live. 
Simply nothing more to give. There is nothing more for me. I need 
the end to set me free.” 

“Death greets me warm. I will just say good-bye.” 

Consider the self-destructive violence that is encouraged in their 
song “Whiplash.” “Bang your head against the stage like you 
never have before. Make it rain, make it bleed, make it really sore. 
In a frenzied madness, now is the time to let it rip, to let it fucking 
eee We are gathered here to maim and kill, for this is what we 
choose. 

Ozzie Osbourne on his first solo album, shown here, sings a song 
called ‘‘Suicide Solution.’ Ozzie insists that he in no way encour- 
ages suicidal behavior in young people, and yet he appears in pho- 
tographs such as these in periodicals that are geared toward the 
young teenage audience. 

For those of you who cannot make that out because of the lights, 
it is a picture of Ozzie with a gun barrel stuck into his mouth. 

This is the cover of Twisted Sister’s high selling LP for Atlantic 
Records called “Stay Hungry.” An example of Twisted Sister’s 
appeal to young people is evident in the back to school contest 
being run by MTV. First prize is a get together with Twisted 
Sister. The first prize is a meeting with Twisted Sister. 

The hit song from the album, “We’re Not Going to Take It,” was 
released as a video, which you saw just a moment ago, a video in 
which the band members proceed to beat up daddy, who will not 
let them rock. Their first album, which has been rereleased by At- 
lantic Records, is called “Under the Blade.” 

The title song includes words like “Your hands are tied, your 
legs are strapped, you are going under the blade.” In lyrics from 
the song “Shoot them Down,” the band sings, “They think we are 
fools who want to make their own rules. It only gets us madder. 
They think they are hot. Well, I say they’re not. They shoot us 
down for fun. If they don’t want to play, then let’s make them pay. 
Shoot them down with a fucking gun.” 

This is the cover of AC/DC’s brandnew album for Atlantic 
Records, “Fly on the Wall.”’ 

One of the songs from the album “Back in Business” was re- 
leased as a single for airplay and included the words, ‘Don’t you 
struggle or try to bite. You want some trouble. I am the king of 
vice. I am a wrecking ball. I am a stinging knife. Steal your money. 
Going to take your life.” 

Of course, AC/DC is no stranger to violent material. Their song 
“Squealer’’ contained the following. “She said she had never been 
eek before, and I don’t think she'll ball no more. Fixed her 
good.”’ 

One of their fans I know you are aware of is the accused Night 
Stalker. 

Judas Priest sings of violent rape in their song “Eat Me Alive” 
from their Columbia Records released ‘‘Defenders of the Faith.” 
“Squealing in passion as the rod of steel injects. Gut wrenching 
frenzy that deranges every joint. I am going to force you at gun- 
point to eat me alive.” 
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The band Great White in their album “On Their Knees” sings 
these words ‘‘Knocking down your door, going to pull you to the 
floor, taking what I choose, never going to lose, going to drive my 
love inside you, going to nail your ass to the floor.” 

This is Motley Crue. Their albums for Electra Asylum sell mil- 
lions, and they are one of the top 10 grossing concert bands this 
year. Their albums include songs like ‘Bastard.’ “Out goes the 
light. In goes my knife. Pull out his life. Consider that bastard 
dead.” 

“Live Wire.” “I will either break her face or take down her legs. 
Get my ways at will. Go for the throat and never let loose. Going 
in for the kill.” 

And “Too Young to Fall in Love.” “Not a woman, but a whore. I 
can taste the hate. Well, now I am killing you. Watch your face 
turning blue.” 

This is the cover of the new album by the band Abattoir. 

The title song is about a homocidal maniac, and notice on the 
cover the arms of the man wrapped around the woman. In one 
hand is a long knife. The other hand holds a hook being pressed 
against the woman’s breast. 

This is the cover of an album entitled “Rise of the Mutants” by 
the band Impaler. 

Notice the man with the bloody meat in his mouth and hand. He 
is kneeling over the bloody arm of a woman. 

The back cover shows a woman with a bloody face at the feet of 
the drummer. 

While both of these albums were released on independent labels 
as opposed to major labels, they are reviewed and featured in teen 
rock magazines and are available in local record stores. 

This band, WASP, recently signed a $1.5 million contract with 
Capital Records. This is their first release. The capital item is enti- 
tled “The Torture Never Stops.”’ Violence permeates the album as 
well as their stage show, which has included chopping up and 
throwing raw meat into the audience. 

Drinking blood from a skull. 

And until recently the simulated rape and murder of a half-nude 
woman. 

This single is available in record stores across the country. The 
cover features the cod piece that lead singer Blackie Lawless wears 
on stage. In this picture, there is blood dripping down his stomach, 
hands, and off of the blade between his legs. The song that accom- 
panies this photo is “Fuck Like a Beast.” 

This band, Piledriver, fuses together the elements of sexual vio- 
lence and occult in the song “Lust.” I forgot. It is right here in 
front of me. The song is called “Lust.” The lyrics say, ‘Hell on fire. 
Lust, desire. The devil wants to stick you. The devil wants to lick 
you. He wants your body. He wants your spirit. Naked twisting 
bodies, sweating. Prince of darkness. Prince of evil. Spread your 
legs and scream. This is no dream. Degradation. Humiliation. 
Thrusting, shoving. Animals humping. He is like a dog in heat. 
You are just another piece of meat. Craving demons fill you with 
pain. Now you are bloodied and stained, hurt and beaten. He will 
possess you. He will molest you. Sex with Satan. Sex with Satan.” 
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While we will not consider the subject in depth at this time, it 
should be noted that occultic themes, primarily Satanism, is preva- 
lent among such bands as Slayer, Venom, and Merciful Fate, one of 
whose albums is shown in this picture. 

Let us move on to sexuality, a theme which has been part of rock 
music since its beginning. Today’s rock artists are describing 
sexual activity and practice in terms more graphic than ever 
before. Many of you are aware of Purple Rain, the multimillion 
seller by Prince. Much has been said about the song “Darling 
Nikki” from the album. “I met a girl named Nikki. I guess you 
could say she was a sex fiend. I met her in a hotel lobby masturbat- 
ing with magazines.” 

Another album by Prince called “Dirty Mind” presents a positive 
attitude toward the subject of incest. | 

These lyrics are from the song called “Sister.” “I was only 16, 
but I guess that is no excuse. My sister was 82, and kind of alone. 
My sister never made love to anyone but me. Incest is everything 
it’s said to be.” 

This is the cover of the album “Stakk Attakk” by the band 
Wrath Child. The back cover of this album, which is available to 
young children in record stores, included this photo of a nude 
woman on the back of the album. Songs include “Sweet Surren- 
der.” “I lick my lips and make advances. You lay on down and let 
me in. But you can’t fight. You’ve got no choice. I will take you 
down and rub my cream in.” 

Another song on an earlier album called “Cock Rock Shock” said 
ee oe “We are going to fuck you” and “Oh, you fucking little 

itch.” 

This is Motley Crue’s album, ‘Shout at the Devil,’ double plati- 
num. The song on the album we are concerned with here is “Ten 
Seconds to Love.” “Touch my gun, but don’t pull my trigger. Shine 
my pistol some more. Here I come. Reach down real low. Slide it in 
real slow. You feel so good. Do you want some more? I have got one 
more shot. My gun is still warm.” 

The band KISS, popular with young people, “At All Times,” 
their brandnew album, was released just yesterday, includes songs 
such as “Fits Like a Glove.” “Ain’t a cardinal sin, baby. Let me in. 
Girl, I am going to treat you right. Well, goodness sakes, my 
snake’s alive, and it is ready to bite. Baby, let me in. It fits like a 
glove. I think I am going to burst. When I go through her it is like 
a hot knife through butter.”’ 

And the song, “Give Me More.” “‘Hot blood, need your love. Hard 
as rock, can’t get enough. Want to feel you deep inside, pumping 
through my veins. Fill you to the core, like a dog to the bone. Make 
you sweat, make you moan. Come on, lick my candy cane.” 

This is Betsy. She is the lead singer of a band called Bitch. The 
album is called “Be My Slave.” It is available in record stores. One 
of the songs is called ‘Give Me a Kiss.” “The way you grab me 
makes my knees shake. The way you pull my arms makes my body 
quake. The way you yank my hair, it just makes me want to kill 
you. I will take off my clothes. Kick me in the shins. Come on and 


slap me in the face, and I will get down on my knees and move you 
like this.” 
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And the song “Leatherbound.” “The whip is my toy. Handcuffs 
are your joy. You hold me down, and I am screaming for more. 
When you tie me up and gag me, the way you give me pain, come 
on, give me lashes.” 

The Rolling Stones on their album ‘Under Cover” also sang of 
sadomasochistic activities in the song “Tie You Up.” “The pain of 
love, you dream of it, passion it. You even get a rise from it. Feel 
the hot come dripping on your thigh from it. Why so divine, the 
pain of love.” 

Even the Jacksons’ mainstream pop music today, their song, 
“Torture,” was released as a video, and was shown on national TV. 
That video included pictures of women dressed in leather bondage, 
masks, with whips in their hands, in chains, and wrapped up in 
handcuffs. 

Some artists take their pornograph rock to the stage. This is a 
picture of Wendy O’Williams in concert. Concerts that young ado- 
lescents can attend. 

[End of slide presentation. ] 

Mr. Linc. How bad can it get? The list is endless. This album 
was released just recently by a band called the Mentors. It was re- 
leased in an album with the label Enigma Records, which also 
‘ launched Motley Crue’s career. The album includes songs like 
“Four-F Club,” “Find Her, Feel Her, Fuck Her, and Forget Her,” 
“Free Fix for a Fuck,” “Clap Queen,” “My Erection is Over,” and 
the song “Golden Showers,’ which says these words, ‘Listen, you 
little slut, do as you are told, come with daddy for me to pour the 
gold. Golden showers. All through my excrement you shall roam. 
Bend up and smell my anal vapor. Your face is my toilet paper. On 
your face I leave a shit tower. Golden showers.” 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I thank you. 

[The materials referred to follow:] 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 25, 1985] 
PARENTS WARN: TAKE THE SEX AND SHOCK OuT oF ROCK 


(By Patrick Goldstein) 


When Susan Baker was in high school, she used to go out dancing on the week- 
ends at a club called the Teenage Retreat. ‘‘It was a neat place,” she said. “They 
played all sorts of great rock ’n’ roll—Chuck Berry, Elvis, Buddy Holly and Fats 
Domino. We always had a good time.” 

Today, rock has changed and so has Baker. She’s a mother of “a big-batch of 
kids,” including a 7-year-old daughter, and she’s “shocked” by the transformation 
that rock has undergone since the days when Elvis caused an uproar by swiveling 
his hips on “The Ed Sullivan Show.” In fact, as vice president of the Washington- 
based Parents Music Resource Center (PMRC), she’s in the forefront of the fight to 
clean up rock, a battle that has seen PMRC leaders denounce such popular perform- 
ers as Prince, Sheena Easton, Madonna, Judas Priest and Twisted Sister. 

“We're telling parents that they’ve got to wake up and see what’s going on,” said 
Baker in a phone inteview. “Rock is much more sexually explicit than it was even 
10 years ago. The fringe has become the mainstream. Bands like Motley Crue, 
rhea Sister and W.A.S.P. are on the cover of Hit Parader teen magazine these 

ays. 

“Have you heard the lyrics to ‘Sugar Walls’ (a million-selling hit single written by 
Prince and recorded by Sheena Easton earlier this year)? They go: ‘“The blood races 
to your private spots, lets me know there’s a fire, can’t fight passion when passion is 
hot, temperatures rise inside my sugar walls.” 
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‘And you should hear the way she sings those lyrics, using this very sexy, erotic 
voice,’ Baker said, putting extra emphasis on the word erotic. ‘“‘Well, you don’t have 
to be much older than 10 to know what she means.” 

To attract the record industry’s attention, the center has waged a high-profile 
media campaign, which Has seen its members widely quoted in the national press as 
ee making appearances on such influential programs as ‘‘Today” and “Dona- 

ue. 

The center has another important weapon at its disposal. The group, widely 
known in the press as the “Washington wives,” is headed by the spouses of several 
prominent senators and Reagan Administration officials. Baker, for example, is 
married to Treasury Secretary James Baker. The group’s other vice president is 
Tipper Gore, wife of Sen. Albert Gore Jr. (D-Tenn.). Led by President Pam Howar 
(wife of a Washington construction firm executive), the centre’s membership also in- 
cludes Nancy Thurmond, the wife of Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), as well as the 
spouses of several other congressional leaders. 

The center wields considerable political clout. Last year, the PTA’s national lead- 
ership requested that the music industry label records for profanity or sexual con- 
tent, a plea that was widely ignored. But barely four months after the center was 
formed, it has won significant concessions from Stan Gortikov, president of the Re- 
cording Industry Assn. of America (RIAA), who pledged that record companies will 
put labels on albums to warn parents and children about potentially offensive and 
sexually explicit lyrics. 

A key question, which most record industry leaders refuse to discuss—at least on 
the record—is whether the record association’s swift acquiescence was prompted, in 
part, by the industry’s fear that a nationwide debate over bawdy rock lyrics could 
affect the industry’s campaign for government legislation protecting it against 
record piracy, copyright violations and granting record companies royalties from the 
sale of blank tapes. 

The proposed legislation could eventually come to a vote before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, now chaired by Sen. Thurmond. The nine-member Senate Commu- 
nications Subcommittee, of which Sen. Gore is a member, has already announced 
that it will hold a hearing on the controversy over rock lyrics next month. 

RIAA officials stopped short of accusing the PMRC of throwing around its collec- 
tive political weight. “They haven’t made any direct threats, at least to my knowl- 
edge,’ said RIAA spokeswoman Patricia Heimers. However, she quickly added, 
“Let’s put it this way—the PMRC leaders haven’t been at all reluctant to make 
known their political connections.” 

“You bet it’s helped,” Baker said. ‘‘There’s no doubt that it’s played a part in 
helping us get some attention. However, there’s no quid pro quo here. But let me 
tell you this—there are an awful lot of parents in Washington, D.C., in politics and 
other areas, that are very upset by the blatant sexuality and raunchy, explicit lan- 
guage in rock today.” 

The few record executives willing to discuss this political connection tried to 
downplay its significance. ‘I don’t see this affecting any of our legislative efforts,” 
said MCA Records President Irving Azoff. “I can’t imagine any linkage—separate 
issues are separate issues.’’ 

However, outspoken pop star Frank Zappa isn’t so sure. 

“The RIAA didn’t agree to this stickering of albums on moral grounds, but busi- 
ness ones,” he said. ‘““The industry has a huge financial interest in anti-home taping 
and piracy legislation. And guess who runs the committee that oversees this legisla- 
tion? Sen. Strom Thurmond, whose wife is a member of the PMRC. I think the con- 
nection’s pretty clear. The record companies are willing to chop up artists’ civil 
rights so that they won’t have to lose any potential profits from their anti-home- 
taping and piracy campaign.” 

Pop lyrics have always been subject to censorship, for real—or imagined—sexual 
content. A recently published list of songs that had been banned at one time or an- 
other include such now-established standards as Rodgers and Hart’s ‘‘Bewitched,” 
Cole Porter’s ‘‘Love for Sale,” Irving Berlin’s ‘‘Heat Wave” and Cahn and De Paul’s 
“Teach Me Tonight.” 

But today’s songs are clearly more explicit, some too explicit to be printed in a 
family newspaper. Berlin lead singer Terri Nunn has sung, ‘You can buy me a dai- 
quiri, you can take me home and tear my clothes off.’’ Heavy-metal veterans Kiss 
bellow, “Burn bitch, burn.”’ 

Even Marvin Gaye, who once sang mellow ballads like ‘Your Precious Love,” 
made a posthumous appearance on the charts this year with a song called ‘Sancti- 
fied Lady,” which referred to women as “nasty little slaves’ and contained graphic 
sexual images. 
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The biggest offender, according to PMRC leaders, is Prince, who has penned lyrics 
about such raunchy topics as oral sex, masturbation and incest. The song that angry 
parents mention the most—‘Darling Nikki,” from Prince’s Granny- and Oscar-win- 
ning album, “Purple Rain’’—describes “Nikki” as a ‘“‘sex fiend” who arouses herself 
by reading sex magazines. 

Even Bruce Springsteen, the ’80s All-American boy who has been embraced by 
such political heavyweights as President Reagan and Sen. Bill Bradley (D-N.J.), has 
been criticized by the PMRC for promoting loose sex. As Howar told one interview- 
er—referring to Springsteen’s recent hit, “I’m On Fire’—‘‘Even Bruce isn’t clean.” 

According to Baker, her involvement with PMRC began when she hear her 7- 
year-old daughter singing along to hit songs by Madonna that she had heard on her 
clock radio. “While those songs are basically more suggestive than explicit, it awak- 
ened me to what’s going on in pop music today,” said Baker, who said her other 
children are either grown or off at college. “I think parents have a responsibility, 
instead of telling kids to turn down the music, to listen to what the music is saying. 

“Cole Porter used suggestive music, sure. But those were double-entendres aimed 
at a mature audience. Now we're hearing songs about pure sex and even forced rape 
that are geared toward kids. I’ve walked into a record store and seen an album 
cover with a naked girl whose body has been painted blue, with her genital area 
covered with a chain and a lock. Now I don’t think my 17-year-old should see that 
flipping through records in a store.” 

With that in mind, the PMRC has launched a campaign to clean up the record 
business. It’s stated goals include: album jacket warning stickers, inclusion of lyrics 
on all album jackets and a move to put albums with explicit album covers under the 
counters at record stores. The group has also asked that record companies exert 
pressure on broadcasters not to air explicit records and music videos as well as reas- 
sess the contracts of pop stars who display violence or sexual behavior in concert. 

After several meetings in recent months with industry leaders, the RIAA an- 
nounced recently that it will have record companies put labels on albums to warn 
parents and children about potentially offensive and sexually explicit lyrics. 

However, the PMRC is still not satisfied. ‘‘We were pleased to see the record asso- 
ciation agree to a generic warning,” Baker said. ‘“But we'd like an official panel, 
consisting of industry executives and community officials, who would set up general 
guidelines for industry standards.” 

RIAA chief Gortikov refused to comment on the continuing negotiations. Howev- 
er, RIAA spokeswoman Heimers, who criticized the center’s “strident press cam- 
paign,” said that the association has “rejected” the idea of an advisory panel. 

Many record company chieftains, including Warner Bros. President Lenny War- 
onker, CBS Records Chairman Walter Yetnikoff, EMI President Jim Mazza and 
Elektra President Bob Krasnow, as well as top executives at PolyGram and Atlantic 
Records, refused to comment on the issue, preferring to let the record association 
speak for them. 

However, the uproar has prompted many industry leaders to lambast the center 
for applying rigid standards to song lyrics that are so ambiguous that they can be 
interpreted in many ways. 

“I can’t believe they’re serious—I think this whole thing is ridiculous,” said Jay 
Boberg, 27-year-old president of I.R.S. Records. “I would fight to the death any 
review board that would rate our records. It’s a complete intrusion of artistic ex- 
pression and constitutional freedom of speech. It would be a very dark day if we 
were ever forced to go along with anything like that.” 

Boberg insisted that any ratings system would merely encourage kids to seek out 
albums that carried a warning tag. “When you put ratings on things, it just arouses 
kids curiosity and makes them want to hear them all the more. That’s what hap- 
pened with the movie ratings. I know that when I was 16, which wasn’t so long ago, 
if a movie was rated R, that just whetted my appetite to see what I was missing.” 

“The whole nature of rock has always been the double-entendre—that’s what has 
made it so alluring and intriguing,’ said A&M President Gil Friesen. ‘‘What it 
comes down to is that we’re a democratic society and the freedom of options that 
comes with that is not something to be taken lightly.” 

Other execs feel the PMRC move would set a dangerous precedent. ‘There is too 
much glamorization of drug use and sexual license,” said Geffen Records President 
Eddie Rosenblatt. ‘‘But what’s the next step—are you going to regulate controver- 
sial political ideas or philosophical ones? Rock music doesn’t make these things 
happen, it mirrors what you see in society. A rock song never made any kid want to 
go out and get laid.” 

Frank Zappa was also critical of the whole record-rating campaign. “The whole 
thing is preposterous—it seems like the kind of campaign a bored Washington 
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housewife would dream up when she’s at a summer barbecue,’ he said. “The record 
industry is acting like of bunch of cowards. They’re scared to death of the funda- 
mentalist right and want to throw them a bone in hopes that they’ll go away. But 
this stickering program will just start a precedent—they’ll always want more.” 

Other record execs seem to view the center as Keystone Kops-style adversaries. ‘I 
just wish that Prince was on my label so I could have all these problems,” quipped 
MCA Records President Azoff. 

Speaking more seriously, Azoff added, “I think it’s really unfortunate that at a 
time when pop figures have been in the forefront of so many important causes, like 
Live Aid and USA for Africa, that this kind of issue is getting so much media atten- 
tion.” 

Many industry leaders have complained that rock n’ roll is being singled out for 
attack when sex is used to sell everthing in America from cars and jeans to cosmet- 
ics and after-shave. Is Prince or Madonna any more suggestive than “Miami Vice” 
or “Dynasty’’? 

“We're not picking on the music industry,” Baker said. “I’ve written Calvin Klein 
to complain about his ads, which are a debauchery. I just flipped on the TV a few 
minutes ago and turned the channel to an R-rated movie with a love scene, right on 
daytime TV. I just couldn’t believe it. 

‘But we think that parents have to make their thoughts known. Did you know 
that in the most recent FBI statistics, that crime in general was down 2%, but rape 
was up 7%? Now, we’re not blaming that all on rock music, but it’s an indication of 
how things are going. 

“Listen, all four of us (PMRC executives) are mothers with young children. We’re 
not blind—most parents today have danced to rock n’ roll and loved it. But the bla- 
tant and explicit sexuality you hear in rock today is targeted at our children and we 
feel as if it’s our right to protect them.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1985] 
No ONE BLUSHES ANYMORE 


(By George F. Will) 


Here is a question that might cause you to blush: What causes you to blush? 

When considering the campaign against ‘‘porn rock’—vulgar and obscene lyrics 
in rock music—consider that question, and this one: Would you want to live in a 
world in which no one, not even the young, blushed? 

Various parents’ groups are putting wholesome pressure on recording companies, 
radio stations and the makers of rock videos to exercise discretion and self-restraint. 
Approximately one-third of the nation’s radio stations have rock formats, and many 
are behaving responsibly. But the sort of people who profit from aggressively mar- 
keting porn rock have the morals of the marketplace, and the marketplace is the 
place to get their attention. In addition, putting labels on records with vulgar lyrics 
is going to help parents exercise supervision. 

Rock music has become a plague of messages about sexual promiscuity, bisexual- 
ity, incest, sado-masochism, satanism, drug use, alcohol abuse and constantly, misog- 
yny. The lyrics regarding these things are celebratory, encouraging or at least de- 
sensitizing. By making these subjects the common currency of popular entertain- 
ment, the lyrics drain the subjects of their power to shock—their power to make 
people blush. The concern is less that children will emulate the frenzied behavior 
described in porn rock that they they will succumb to the lassitude of the deomora- 
lized—literally, the de-moralized. 

As people become older they become less given to blushing. This is, in part, be- 
cause they lose that sweet softness of youthful character that is called innocence 
and makes one’s sensibilities subject to shock. People blush for various reasons. 
Sometimes it is because we suddenly have embarrassing attention called to our- 
selves. Sometimes we blush when utterly alone, when we think of something about 
ourselves that is shaming—such as the fact that almost nothing causes us to blush. 

Often people blush because they are exposed to something that should be private 
or is shameful. This may be an endangered species of blushing, thanks to omnipres- 
ent vulgarities like porn rock making even the vilest things somehow banal. 

Walter Berns, the political philosopher, asks: What if, contrary to Freud and 
much conventional wisdom, shame is natural to man and shamelessness is ac- 
quired? If so, the acquisition of shamelessness through the shedding of “hangups” is 
an important political event. There is a connection between self-restraint and 
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shame. An individual incapable of shame and embarrassment is probably incapable 
of the governance of the self. A public incapable of shame and embarrassment about 
public vulgarity is unsuited to self-government. 

There is an upward ratchet effect in the coarsening of populations. Today’s 12- 
year-olds cannot enjoy—can hardly sit still for—the kind of 1950’s Westerns that en- 
thralled their fathers. Today’s 12-year-olds are so addicted (that is not too strong a 
word) to the slam-bang nonstop roar of Steven Spielberg movies that their attention 
is not held by, say, John Wayne in “She Wore a Yellow Ribbon.” 

The social atmosphere is heavily dosed with sexuality, from the selling of blue 
jeans to the entertaining of prime time television audiences. Thus it is perhaps rea- 
sonable to have feelings of fatalism. Perhaps societies, like rivers, run naturally 
downhill. Perhaps the coarsening of a public is irreversible, especially when the 
coarsening concerns a powerful and pleasurable appetite such as sex. But it is de- 
monstrably not true that societies cannot move away from coarseness toward delica- 
cy of feeling. 

In the first half of the 18th century, the dawn of the Age of Reason, a form of 
English merriment on Guy Fawkes nights was to burn an effigy of the Pope. The 
belly of the effigy was filled with cats whose howls of agony in the flames were sup- 
posed to represent the voice of the devil emanating from the Catholic Church. 

That kind of cruelty to animals is, by today’s standards, obscene. Sensibilities can 
change for the better. So fatalism is wrong and the porn rock fight is worth fight- 
ing. 

Mass culture, and especially music, matters. Nothing is more striking to a young 
parent than the pull of popular culture on even 3- and 4-year-olds. And perhaps 
good music can make good values more adhesive to children. 

People can reasonably argue about what is the second-finest work of music—a 
Mozart concerto, a Beethoven symphony, this or that Bach tune. But everyone 
knows that the acme of the art of music is the currently popular song that says, 
“Put me in coach, I’m ready to play. . . . Look at me, I can be center field.” The 
republic has a fighting chance as long as the popularity of porn rock can be rivaled 
by the popularity of its moral opposite, baseball rock. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 23, 1985] 
WASHINGTON WIVES USE INFLUENCE To TARGET Sex, DruGs IN Rock Music 


(By Julia Malone) 


For years, parents have routinely shouted “Turn the music down!” over the blast 
of teen-agers’ records. 

Recently a group of parents, many of whom grew up to the rock beat themselves, 
decided to turn the music up and listen carefully. 

What they heard in the lyrics, saw on album covers, and watched on rock videos 
alarmed them. They joined forces and in only a few months have managed to shake, 
rattle, and roll the rock-music industry. Their goal is a rating system for records 
and videos similar to the G, PG, R, or X now applied to movies. 

This group, which includes wives of some of the most powerful men in Washing- 
ton, is getting action. They charge some popular songs, which endorse violence, bes- 
tiality, and even incest, are blatant pornography. 

‘‘A line of decency has been crossed,” says Susan Baker, wife of Treasury Secre- 
tary James A. Baker III, and a co-founder last May of the Parents’ Music Resource 
Center (PMRC). 

Critics concede that lyrics about sex and drugs are not new; such themes were 
found in the songs of Cole Porter, Billie Holiday, and the Beatles. 

The difference today, say PMRC members, is in degree and in the target audience. 
Madonna who is seductively posed on the cover of her album “Like a Virgin,” wear- 
ing a belt buckle carrying the words “Boy Toy,” attracts mostly preteen fans. 

The double-entendres of the 1960s and ’70s have given way to graphic descriptions 
of sex and violence. Brutality to women and satanic worship are common themes. 

PMRC members concede that such music is only a small part of the rock scene. 
Mary Elizabeth (Tipper) Gore, wife of Sen. Albert Gore Jr. (D) of Tennessee and a 
founder of PMRC observes, ‘‘I love rock music; I still am a consumer of it.”” But she 
says that some current rock depicts ‘‘sadomasochism, killing, raping, aS an appar- 
ently normal way to relate to women.” 

PMRC is taking its message to the public. Members are appearing on television 
talk shows and presenting copies of explicit lyrics to top music executives. 
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“The fact that we are in Washington and are married to important men has cer- 
tainly helped our cause,” says Mrs. Baker. But the founders did not expect the tidal 
wave of public interest, including more than 10,000 letters from parents and teen- 
agers and nonstop phone calls. 

“TI absolutely had no idea this was an issue waiting to be born,” says Pam Howar, 
the group’s president and wife of a top Washington real estate developer. 

The music industry is responding with alacrity and some grumbling. 

So far 19 recording companies have agreed to put the warning “parental guid- 
ance: explicit lyrics” on selected records. Buyers will see them in stores “in a couple 
of months,” says a spokesman for the Recording Industry Association of America. 

The National Association of Broadcasters has alerted its member rock stations. By 
some accounts, program managers are beginning to screen music more carefully. 
glee has been invited to present its case at the NAB convention in Dallas Sept. 
12. 

PMRC has also sparked a congressional hearing for Sept. 18 before a Senate Com- 
merce subcommittee. Although the subcommittee says the hearing is for “informa- 
tion only,” music industry spokesmen note that husbands of PMRC members are 
members of the panel. 

Gary Stevens, president of Doubleday Broadcasting and overseer of rock stations 
in six cities, has become one of the few outspoken critics of PMRC. He opposes its 
campaign as a first step toward censorship, which could prevent some records and 
videos from being broadcast. ‘‘Who knows where it stops?” he says. ‘‘Once the labels 
are on, they’re going to be all over us.” 

Mrs. Howar, of the Parents Music Resource Workshop, confirms those fears. “I 
think they’re going to find they have to respond to community pressure,” she says. 

While PMRC has stirred activity, its founders are far from satisfied. The ‘“‘paren- 
tal guidance” label falls short of their goal of formation of a panel, composed of 
music industry and community members, to set uniform criteria for warning labels. 
PMREC also wants the label to read “R,’’ for restricted. 

“It’s a truth-in-packaging type issue,” says Mrs. Gore. If each record company sets 
different standards for labels, it will ‘“‘confuse the consumer,” she says. 

Gore discovered the need for warnings when her 12-year-old daughter asked to 
buy “Purple Rain,” a hit album by superstar Prince. ‘‘All I knew was that Prince 
was a new figure on the scene,” she says, adding that she had liked one of his songs 
on the radio. 

Once her daughter brought “Purple Rain” home, Gore heard a song that began, 
“I knew girl named Nikki/I guess you could say she was a sex fiend,” followed by a 
graphic sexual description. The album was immediately remanded to an upper shelf. 

PMRC makes no apologies for shocking other parents, public officials, and music 
executives who seldom listen to rock music. On its list of unacceptable lyrics are 
words from the group Motley Crue’s top-selling ‘Shout at the Devil” album: 
“.. now I’m killing you. . . Watch your face turning blue.” 

They also point to a Prince album entitled “Dirty Mind” that praises incest as 
“everything it’s said to be.” 

The trickle of explicit language in rock has become a river, says the Rev. Jeff 
Ling, a minister, rock music expert, and consultant to PMRC. 

“Kids have a very difficult problem with self image as it is,” he says, adding that 
problems increase when they see “mankind at its most base.” 

“All of society is saturated’”’ with such messages, he concedes. But like his fellow 
activists, he says that “you can only tackle one issue at a time.” He says they are 
choosing rock music because it is aimed at preteens and teens. 

The group calculated that the average teen-ager listens to such music five hours a 
day, or 10,000 hours during Grades 7 through 12. 

Bill Steding, general manager of Central Broadcasting in Dallas, says he’s expect- 
ing a “lot more receptivity’ from radio programmers at the broadcasters’ conven- 
tion next month. He says he has noticed stations already becoming more “‘conserva- 
tive.” 

“Even radio stations didn’t listen very well to the lyrics” in the past, he says. 
“Now they’ve started to pay attention.” 

His rock station, KAFM in Dallas, has long had strict rules about sex, violence, 
and drugs in music. ‘We edit or do not play certain songs,” Mr. Steding says. At the 
same time, the station is one of the top five in the city. 

. “We just took a position . . . that we wanted to have a positive impact on teens,” 


e says. 

He adds that a recent survey found that policy helped the station’s popularity. 
The survey indicated that listeners who most objected to explicit or violent music 
were 15- to 18-year-olds. 
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[From Billboard, June 29, 1985} 
A CALL FOR SELF-RESTRAINT—PORN-ROCK: A SCRIPT FOR CENSORSHIP 


(By George David Weiss) 


Censorship, a hydra-headed insatiable beast, is crouching in the shadows ready to 
pounce upon and consume our music industry. The cause? Violent and sexually ex- 
plicit rock lyrics permeating our airwaves and invading our videos. 

Some signposts: 

The national office of the Parent-Teachers Assn. has requested record companies 
to rate their product, as is done by the movie industry. 

The National Assn. of Broadcasters has asked record companies to include lyric 
sheets with records sent to stations. It has also written to more than 800 radio and 
television group station owners asking each licensee to decide the manner in which 
rn should carry out its “programming responsibilities’ under the Communications 

ct. 

The Parents Music Resource Center, co-chaired by Susan Baker and Tipper Gore, 
the respective spouses of Treasury Secretary Jim Baker, and Sen. Albert Gore of 
Tennessee, is asking the music industry to establish a rating system to both inform 
and warn consumers of the content in the product they purchase. This is particular- 
ly for the benefit of parents who are concerned about the lyrics their kids listen to. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson has gone to the extreme of suggesting that record compa- 
nies accept at least some responsibility for the high rate of black teenage pregnancy. 

We shouldn’t adopt a head-in-the sand attitude about these developments. They 
are danger signals that a storm is brewing. Before the deluge we should seed these 
ominous clouds with common sense, perhaps thereby rendering them harmless. 

Now—not later—is the time to open a dialog with each other in the hope that 
eee leaders can help avoid the disaster to which inaction must inevitably 
ead. 

Throughout the ages it has been acknowledged that music has the power to do 
more than entertain. It can ennoble and inspire; it can form character. It saddens 
one to see it so often appeal to the basest in use, rather than the best. I refer here 
specifically to the phenomenon that is rising so rapidly: porn-rock. 

Where lyrics once used innuendo, they are now overt. 

Where lyrics once were artfully suggestive, they are now blatantly explicit. 

Where lyrics once extolled tenderness and love relationships, they now glorify vio- 
lence and loveless sex. 

‘“What’s the big deal?,” ask some. “There are porno theatres all over the country, 
aren’t there?” : 

That’s true, of course. And even a growing percentage of ‘legitimate’ movies pro- 
vide a steady steam of four-letter words and gratuitous sex scenes. 

The difference, though is that no one is breaking your arm to buy a ticket to the 
ics It’s your choice. But the airwaves? That’s a horse of a distinctly different 
color. 

The public has no control over what is beamed into its homes. Preteeners are 
being exposed to a rising tide of openly libidinous suggestions they are yet ill- 
equipped to deal with. And adults (even if they could decipher the lyrics) can hardly 
be en to sit by day and night monitoring what comes through speaker and 
tube. 

Have we forgotten that the airwaves belong to the people? The right to use these 
airwaves is merely on loan, so to speak, to licensees. 

Certainly, the majority of parents, if asked, would vote overwhelmingly against 
their kids hearing or viewing songs that recommend masturbation, oral sex, inter- 
course in elevators, violence, Satanism, sado-masochism and other such pastimes. 

The trick, of course, is never to reach the point where parents are asked to vote, 
or where government decides to intervene. 

I submit that the only sensible course of action is industrywide self-restraint. 
Songwriters, using their conscience as their guide, should tone down on explicitness. 
Publishers should edit lyrics more carefully. Producers and record companies should 
exercise more responsibility over what is or isn’t recorded. Singers should use better 
judgment in choosing their material. And finally, broadcasters should become more 
aware of what they are transmitting. 

I suspect there are many who disagree with some or much of the above. That’s all 
the more reason for a reasonable debate to take place—but quickly, while it still 
remains reasonable. 
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A powerful array of artists raised many millions of dollars with their recording of 
“We Are The World.” They did this out of concern and anguish over the physical 
health (indeed, the lives) of children in Africa. 

But what about the moral health of children in America, or elsewhere in the 
world? Aren’t their emotional health and developing values also worth our atten- 
tion? 

If those same artists who have so dramatically shown what a dedicated joint 
effort can accomplish were now to focus on this burgeoning problem, their influence 
could go a long way toward shutting off the spigot of tasteless, blatantly sexual 
lyrics, and the shockingly graphic videos saturating the TV channels. There is 
surely enough violence in our society without glorifying it in the music aimed at our 
youngsters. 

This would be a far more palatable method of restoring sanity and subtlety to 
songs than the dangerous alternative—censorship. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1985] 
FILTH ON THE AIR 


(By William Raspberry) 


A group of Washington women, including the wives of some of the city’s most 
powerful men, may be about to do for our children what we couldn’t—or wouldn’t— 
do for them ourselves. They’re about to clean up their air. 

The polluters these women have in mind are not the smokestack industry but the 
record industry. Like us, they are sick of the filth that passes for lyrics on some of 
the most popular records, tapes and videos. Unlike us, they are prepared to move— 
have moved, in fact. 

Mrs. Albert Gore, Jr. (he’s the Tennessee senator) and Mrs. James A. Baker III 
(he’s the Treasury secretary) are no blue-nose record smashers. They are mothers 
who are distressed that their children are being exposed to a filth, violence, sado- 
masochism and explicit sex whenever they switch on their favorite radio station or 
watch televised videos. They aren’t demanding censorship; they want a choice. 

As a very minimum, they want the record industry to label their products after 
the style of the movie industry, so that at least they and their children know what 
they are buying. As it is now, you can’t always tell. 

Tipper Gore, mother of four, found out the hard way, when her 11-year-old daugh- 
ter came home with Prince’s “Purple Rain.” ‘She bought it because she liked ‘Let’s 
Go Crazy,’ but then I heard the words to ‘Darling Nikki,’ with its lyrics about a girl 
masturbating with a magazine, and I started paying attention. 

“Then I happened to talk with Susan Baker, whom I had met through an interna- 
tional club we both belong to, and I found out she was going through the same thing 
with her children. We got together with Pam Howar [whose husband is a construc- 
tion executive]. Sally Nevius [her husband, Jack, is a former chairman of the D.C. 
City Council] and Ethelann Stuckey [wife of the former Florida congressman] and 
decided to try to do something about it. 

They formed the Parents Music Resource Center and managed to swing enough 
clout to get Stan Gortikov, president of the Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, to come down from New York to meet with them. They also persuaded Edward 
Fritts, president of the National Association of Broadcasters, to ask 45 recording 
companies to supply written lyrics for their albums so that broadcasters can know 
what they are playing. 

That may help, though surely the deejays must be aware that ‘Bitch, Be My 
Slave” is not exactly what parents want their pre-teens to listen to. 

“The children really don’t have a choice,” Tipper Gore says. “They flip through 
the record bin and they see a cover with a nude woman gagged and chained to a 
motorcycle, or another one simulating maturbation with a light bulb. There’s one 
record—platinum, yet—with a song called ‘Eat Me Alive’ that is about oral sex at 
gunpoint. Some of it I can’t bring myself to talk about. It’s simply gone too far, and 
it has to be stopped; at least we have a right to know what’s on an album so we can 
exercise some control.” 

Much of the filth and depravity is, if the youngsters are to ge believed, purely 
gratuitous. They say it is the melody and the beat that are the principal attractions, 
ra they would still choose many of the same records if the lyrics were far 
milder. 
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As things stand, the children have no realistic choice. It’s imposisble to listen to 
most of the rock stations, or watch the televised videos, without being exposed to 
kinky sex, torture and even killing. 

Some of it, no doubt, is calculated to shock. But because we adults, in our pseudo- 
sophistication, refuse to acknowledge shock, the effect is to legitimize and popularize 
things that ought to have us screaming bloody murder. 

Now, thanks to a handful of Washington women, maybe we'll take our heads out 
of the sand and start screaming. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1985] 
Rock RATINGS 


(By Ellen Goodman) 


Boston.—There is something familiar about the scene. A public conflict between 
concerned mothers in silk and outrageous rock stars in skin. A People magazine 
cover with a shopworn headline: ‘“‘Has Rock Gone too Far?’”’ A meeting with broad- 
casters this week, a congressional hearing next week, furrowed brows, lips that roll 
the words “Sex, Violence, Rock ‘n’ Roll’ into one. 

Haven’t we been here before? How many times before? Which side were we on 
before? Surely the Golden Oldies among us titter over memories of the Movement to 
Restore Decency, the midnight record burners, the prudes who televised Elvis only 
from the waist up. “They” as Elvis said, “are just frustrated old types anyway.’ 
And we were inclined to agree. 

Rock was born and bred to be anti-establishment and despite the news that Ringo 
Starr has become a grandfather, yesterday’s rocker to loath to become today’s estab- 
lishment. But even the most terminally tolerant of rock fans knows that something 
has happened since the days of the old hound dog. 

The outrageous edge of rock and roll has shifted its focus from Elvis’ pelvis to the 
saw protruding from Blackie Lawless’ codpiece on a W.A.S.P. album. Rock lyrics 
have turned from “I can’t get no satisfaction” to “I’m going to force you at gunpoint 
to eat me alive.” 

The veritable Prince of rock is now writing ballads to his sister—‘“‘Incest is every- 
thing they said it would be’—and Motley Crue has become the bard of rape—‘“Tll 
either break her face or take down her legs.” You do not have to be a “frustrated 
old type” to hope that your children don’t go around the house singing the words to 
“Nightstalker.’ 

It’s this heavy-metal message that is forcing an older generation of fans to become 
critics. One of them, Tipper Gore, 36, wife of Sen. Al Gore (D-Tenn.), mother of four 
and Phil Collins fan, is one of those who said “enough.” She and Susan Baker, wife 
of Treasury Secretary Jim Baker, with two others formed something called the Par- 
ents Music Resource Center. They have had as much publicity lately as Madonna. 

The women of the PMRC have been attacked with such lethal epithets as ‘‘Wash- 
ington wives,” “ladies” and, gasp, ‘housewives,’ as if they were swinging pocket- 
books at the heads of rock stars. Indeed some in the industry portray the ‘‘wives” 
and their allies in the PTA as right-wing censors out to limit the free speech of the 
whole motley crew. 

Frankly, I think it would be lovely if all the broadcasters, producers and musi- 
cians had the restraint to limit the amount of mayhem that went out over the air- 
waves. You cannot direct ‘‘adult” songs specifically into 15-and-over eardrums. The 
lyrics drift, like cigarette smoke, polluting everyone within range, doing the worst 
to the youngest. 

But the goal of this group is really quite modest. They are not trying to censor the 
W.A.S.P., ban the Twisted Sister, or inflict pain and suffering on the Torture Rock 
crowd. Their primary aim is to get a label on the rock-music records, to win a con- 
sumer victory for parents. They would also like to brown-bag the worst of the porn 
covers and to get the raunchiest lyrics out front so the buyer could beware. 

PMRC has not been without effect. This summer, the record industry agreed to a 
mild PG rating, providing that each company rate its own artists. But PG sounds a 
bit too much like ‘‘okay.”” The PMRC would like a single industry-wide standard and 
an R. The PTA, for its part, would like more specific ratings. 

I have reservations about ratings, though not the same ones the record companies 
have. The movie experience is mixed at best. Under the cover of an R, the amount 
of violence has actually increased. The ratings are often arbitrary (four-letter words 
are more of a no-no than chain-saw murders), and there is nothing like a dirty 
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ee to boost sales. But ratings are a better guide than what parents had before: 
nothing. 

Ratings are nothing more or less than a modest way of reintroducing something 
called standards. It is a way the collective community of adults can say, “We disap- 
prove.” We disapprove of violence, we disapprove of sexual exploitation. We do not 
want our pre-teens to watch the W.A.S.P. smashing the head of a woman in chains. 

Does that make us the establishment? Does that mean our kids will rebel? Frank- 
ly, ere really matter. What does matter is that we let our children know what 
we think. : 


[From the Esquire, May 1984] 


AMERICAN— WORDS OF LOVE—FROM TODAY'S TEENAGERS, A DIFFERENT KIND OF FAN 
MAIL 


(By Bob Greene) 


Traveling through Texas, I listened to local radio stations. In San Antonio I found 
myself listening to KISS-FM, a rock ’n’ roll outlet. 

On the air, one of the station’s disc jockeys mentioned a promotion. “What would 
you do to meet the Criie? he said. He explained that a heavy-metal rock band called 
Motley Criie was coming to San Antonio. Listeners were invited to mail entries to 
the station. The winners would get free tickets to the concert; some would get to go 
backstage and meet the band. 

I called the station. I said I would be interested in seeing the entries. I asked if 
there were any ground rules. I was told that the only rule was that listeners had to 
answer the one basic question: ‘‘What would you do to meet the Critie? 

A week later, I read the entries. 

We seem to have come quite a distance from Herman’s Hermits fan clubs and “I 
Want to Hold Your Hand.” 

From A sixteen-year-old girl: 

‘What I Would Do To See Motley Criie: 

“First, I would tie you up, spread-eagle and naked, with leather straps. Then I'd 
shave all the hair off of your chest, and if I should nick you I’ll suck up all the blood 
as it slowly trickles over your body. Next I’ll cover your body with motion lotion to 
get things really heated up. When it gets too hot, I’ll cover your body in crushed ice 
and lay on top of you to melt it down and cool you off. 

“Then I'll do things to your body with my tongue that you never thought human- 
ly possible. Then when you are screaming for mercy and begging for more, telling 
me how you want it all, I’ll slam the spiked heel of my right leather boot into your 
navel, call you a very naughty boy, and laugh as I slowly walk away, telling you I’m 
just not that kind of girl.” 

From a fifteen year-old girl: 

“I want to see Motley Crtie so bad I’d wear black nail polish and body 
glitter. .. . When I see them I’d get on may hands & knees & give them my body & 
even tear my clothes off if I had to. If that didn’t work I’d do like Ozzy did and bite 
a dove’s head off & say, ‘Okay, let’s talk business.’ ” 

From a thirteen-year-old girl: 

“I'd do it with the Criie till black and blue is all you can see.” 

From a fifteen year-old girl: 

“I’m really a big fan of Motley Criie’s and I would do anything to meet them. 
Vince Neil and Nikki Sixx are so fine! I love ‘em all. I would even get fucked by the 
ugliest, fattest, most disgusting guy in the world to meet them. .. . 

“My boyfriend gets mad at me because I like them so much, and listen to the 
radio all the time for their songs to come on! I had to beg him to let me write this 
letter to you. Hopefully, I will win, because I went through a lot of trouble begging 
my boyfriend to let me do this. 

“That would be just terrific if I won. I would have a chance of meeting Vince 
Neil! God. he’s so fucking fine! If it would mean losing my boyfriend. I would fuck 
his best friend to meet these gorgeous guys. It wouldn’t matter, as long as I got to 
meet Vince Neil and see his fine ass and fine body! God, I can just see it now. Fuck- 
ing him would be my biggest fantasy in the world! Well, I hope I win! Thank you!” 

From a thirteen-year-old girl: 

“I'd leave my tits to Motley Cri.” 

From a seventeen-year-old girl: 
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“To get backstage to Motley Criie I think I'd give them every piece of action they 
wanted. I’d give them my body, money, or whatever they wanted.” 

From a nineteen-year-old girl: 

“IT would go down to the local hardware store and buy some chains, leather straps, 
and nails. I would then put together the most outlandish outfit made of nothing but 
the leather straps, chains and nails. I would go to the concert in this Kiss-Ass outfit, 
because I would do anything to get close to ‘Marvelous’ Mick Mars, ‘Luscious’ 
Tommy Lee, Nikki ‘Sexx,’ and Vince ‘Can't say No’ Neil. P.S. I would take a 
hammer so the guys (the Criie) can loosen the nails in my outfit.” 

From a thirteen-year-old girl: 

“What’s up? Well, you asked what I would do to be a Motley Critie, so here it is. 
First, I’d spread whipped cream all over my body. Then I'd let Vince Neil lick it all 
off! I sure hope you enjoyed this cause I would love for it to happen.” 

From a fourteen-year-old boy: 

This is what I would do to join the KISS Motley Criie: I would give them my 
mother, who is very beautiful. She has red hair and brown eyes. She loves heavy 
metal and especially Motley Criie. My mother definitely has the looks that kill. 

I spoke with the sixteen-year-old girl who said she would tie the band members up 
with leather straps and shave their chests. 

“I didn’t let my boyfriend read it before I sent it in,” she said. “It would make 
him wonder what he didn’t know about me.” 

“Why did I write those things? I don’t know. I just sat down and wrote what I 
thought. It took me about half an hour, I don’t know where the ideas came from. 
They just came out.” 

I spoke with the girls mother. 

“Yes, I read the letter,” the mother said, ‘Actually, I took it down to the radio 
station for her. I guess I was shocked in a way, but I’m sure she didn’t mean any- 
thing by it. She’s a very Christian girl. 

“Did I think about not turning it in to the radio station? Well, it really wouldn’t 
have been fair for me not to turn it in. I promised my daughter I would do it. It 
wouldn't have been fair for me to put it in the garbage.” 

I spoke with the fifteen-year-old girl who said she would get on her hands and 
knees for the band and give them her body. 

“I was one of the winners of the contest, but I didn’t get to go to the concert be- 
cause I didn’t have a ride,” she said. “My father was supposed to take me, but he 
had to work late. I didn’t speak to him for two days. 

“I meant what I said. I’d get on my hands and knees and give them my body. I 
know that they’re grown men and I’m fifteen, but so what? It would be worth giving 
them my body just to meet them. I think it would be neat. 

“I heard that in ancient time women use to get on their hands and knees and not 
even be allowed to look at men. I think rock groups should be treated like that. 
They’re like God, but they’re even better. The reason I would take my clothes off 
and crawl to them is that I would hope that they like that.” 

I spoke with the thirteen-year-old girl who said she would do “it” with the band 
until she was black-and-blue. 

“I just love the group,” she said. “I wrote what I wrote because they look like the 
type who would like that. They look like women-lovers.”’ 

I spoke with the fifteen-year-old girl who said she would go to bed with “the ug- 
liest, fattest, most disgusting guy in the world” in order to meet the band. 

“I like their hair,” she said. “I just like them a lot. It’s pretty boring in this town. 
I don’t like school very much, I get C’s and D’s. I wrote those things because I 
thought it might help me win. I meant every word of it. 

“T really like Vince Neil’s body. When he’s onstage he wears a bunch of spikes nd 
leather pants. I’d do whatever I had to do to meet him. I told my mother’s body- 
friend about it, and he said, ‘Whatever turns you on.’ ” 

‘ I ane with the thirteen-year-old girl who said she would “leave my tits” to the 
and. 

“I really like the way their faces look,” she said. “It makes me excited to see 
them onstage. 

“I wrote what I did because I thought they might like it, and then I’d get to meet 
them. You can tell that they’re like that. All rock groups know that they can have 
any girls’ bodies that they want. That’s one of the reasons they join a band.” 

I spoke with the seventeen-year-old girl who said she would give the band “every 
piece of action they wanted,” and give the band money. 

“They seem like a wild, outgoing bunch of guys to me,” she said. ‘““They seem like 
they’d do just about anything and not care about it. 
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“I’d give them whatever they wanted. They can do whatever they want with my 
body. They look wild and mean and evil. What I meant about giving them money is 
that first I’d try to convince them in other ways to take my body. I’d follow them 
where they went and tell them to do with me whatever they wanted to. I think I 
could convince them. 

“But if they wanted money for it, I’d pay them to take me. It would be worth the 
money to me. I have some money saved from baby-sitting; plus my father is a truck 
driver, and I could borrow the money from him if I needed more. 

“I'd do it with all four of them at once if that’s what they wanted. If they said, 
‘Be with all four of us or get out,’ I'd say, ‘Okay, come on.’ I'd be crazy not to if that 
was my only chance to be with them.” 

I spoke with the nineteen-year-old girl who said she would dress in chains, leather 
straps, and nails for the band. 

“I think they’re all gorgeous,” she said. 

“When I see them, I just naturally think of leather and whips and chains. I think 
that means that they’re aggressive. I happen to love that image; its a neat image. 

“I think it’s that kind of aggressiveness that a women is always looking for. Why 
did I put that thing in about bringing a hammer with me? Just like I said—they 
could use it to loosen the nails on my clothes.” 

I spoke with the thirteen-year-old girl who said she would let one of the band 
members lick whipped cream off her body. 

“They’re really good-looking,” she said. 

“Good and mean. They just look like guys who are out to party and have a good 
time. 

“I saw the band in a magazine and I thought they were pretty neat. I like Vince 
Neil the best of them. He’s got the blondest hair; it’s kind of long. He’s not fat and 
he’s not thin; he’s just right. 

“I wouldn’t make the same offer to my boyfriend that I made to the band. It just 
wouldn’t be the same with him. With the band, you think more of being wild and 
having a good time. My boyfriend is fifteen. We don’t car-date yet; our mothers 
mostly drop us off at the movies and pick us up afterward.” 

‘ I ne with the fourteen-year-old boy who said he would give his mother to the 
and. 

“I wrote that letter because I really wanted to get to go backstage and meet 
Motley Criie, he said. ‘My mom likes the band, too, and I thought if I offered her to 
them, I might have a good chance of winning. 

“If the band told me that they really wanted my mother? I’d say, ‘Take her.’ I'd 
say, ‘Here.’ I really love my mom; I know she’d go with them.” 

I spoke with the boy’s mother, who is thirty-four. 

“Yes, I am a fan of the band,” she said. “I sure am.” I approved of his letter. 

“We keep listening to the radio to hear their music. They’re kind of wild; just a 
little wild. 

“Billy and I have a good mother-and-son relationship. He’s crazy about me and 
I’m crazy about him. When Billy said that he had offered me to the band, I said, 
‘Oh, Billy!’ But I really do like them, and I would like to help Billy win the contest.” 

I was done with the interviews, and I knew it was time to sit down and write this 
story. First I went outside and took a long walk. Usually that helps to clear my 
head. For some reason this time it didn’t seem to work. 


[From the Denver Post, Apr. 28, 1985] 
Sex VIOLENCE AND Rock ‘N’ ROLL 
YOUNG FAns CAN SEE IT ALL 


(By Barbara Jaeger) 


On a recent Saturday night in Passaic, N.J., rock star Billy Idol stood at the edge 
of the Capitol Theater stage and encouraged two young girls to fondle him. 

A couple of weeks before, at the Brendan Byrne Arena in East Rutherford, Vince 
Neil, lead singer of the heavymetal group Motley Criie, peppered his between-song 
patter with sexual vulgarities and a description of the group’s erotic encounters 
with groupies. (‘We like the fat ones best,’’ boasted Neil, ‘because they’ll do any- 
thing.”) Many of the 13,000 fans in the audience were no more than 11 or 12 years 
old and had been ferried to the arena by their parents. 
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Every day on cable television’s MTV, children as young as 5 regularly watch 
women in chains and people being tortured and shot. 

Rock ‘n’ roll has always been a counterculture art form, emphasizing sex and re- 
bellion against authority. Recently, what had been merely suggestive has turned 
cruel and vicious, and, possibly, dangerous. 

‘Teenagers have not fused the idea of love and sex,’’ says psychologist and nation- 
ally syndicated columnist Dr. Joyce Brothers, ‘“‘so when you teach them that vio- 
lence and sex are related, it’s extremely dangerous for their future behavior.” 

That the music industry sees sex and violence as a marketable commodity is evi- 
denced by a recent press release sent to pop music writers by Elektra-Asylum 
Records. The promotional material described the latest album from Motley Criie as 
“dripping with impure and adulterated lust. . .” 

The release began by quoting the group’s bass player, Nikki Sixx: ‘‘We’re the 
American youth. And youth is about sex, drugs, pizza, and more sex. We’re intellec- 
tuals on a crotch level.” 

The executives at Elektra-Asylum, a division of Warner Communications, refused 
to comment on why the company would publicize the group in this manner. 

Motley Criie is by no means an exception. At Idol’s Passaic performance, the 28- 
year-old British rocker wore tight, black leather pants, a sleeveless black and red 
shirt that looked as if it had gone through a paper shredder, a studded black leather 
gauntlet and an Iron Cross. 

When his fist wasn’t raised in the air, it was groping his crotch. At one point, he 
writhed on the floor, a microphone shoved down the front of his pants, while two 
girls—who looked no older than 16—bent over him. 

These kinds of performances are no longer restricted to concert halls and thea- 
ters. They are now being piped into homes daily. 

“Because of the seductiveness of the tube, in the same way that I view ‘Sesame 
Street’ to be seductive in a positive way, I view some of the music videos in a nega- 
tive way,’ says disc jockey Pete Fornatale, a 15-year veteran at New York rock 
radio station WNEW-FM. “One is teaching them their ABCs and 1, 2, 3s and the 
other is teaching them to bring knives to concerts and to defile as many women as 
they can in the shortest time possible.” 

MTV, the 24-hour rock music channel, has come under heavy fire by such groups 
as Women Against Pornography and the National Coalition on Television Violence. 
In a recent report, the NCTV said more than half the videos on MTV feature vio- 
lence, or strongly suggest violence. 

Among the videos cited by the NCTV are Michael Jackson’s “Thriller” (‘‘features 
a very appealing young hero having fun terrorizing his girlfriend with horror vio- 
lence’), the Rolling Stones’ “Undercover of the Night” (‘features intense automatic 
weapons violence . . . including a violent lawless execution’) and Idol’s “Dancing 
With Myself’ (“filmed by the producer of ‘The Texas Chainsaw Massacre,’ has a 
naked woman struggling in chains behind a translucent sheet’’). 

Says Dr. Thomas Radecki, NCTV chairman and a psychiatrist on the staff of the 
University of Illinois School of Medicine: ‘The message is that violence is normal 
and OK, that hostile sexual relations between men and women are common and ac- 
ceptable, that heroes actively engage in torture and murder of others for fun.” 

In response, the management of MTV has issued the following statement: “MTV 
is not pro-violent and we're not advocating violence. And at this point in time, it’s 
not an issue we’re willing to debate in the press.” 

In fairness to the cable channel, its management has rejected videos because of 
violence and nudity (a scene from the Stones’ ‘She Was Hot” was deemed as going 
“beyond the bounds of good taste,” although an edited version is now airing), and 
MTV has pulled other videos after a public outcry (Van Halen’s “(Oh) Pretty 
Woman,” which featured, among other things, bondage and fondling). 

Evelina Kane, a member of Women Against Pornography, says the most disturb- 
ing aspect of rock videos is the amount of violence directed toward women. “The 
message of most videos is about sex and sex roles and the perpetuation of the myth 
of men as active and women as passive,” Kane says. ‘“‘With the prominence of 
scanty costumes and the dominance of men, what’s being reintroduced is the idea of 
women as either good girls or whores.” 

Idol, according to his publicist, Ellen Golden, says critics of his videos are ‘‘miss- 
ing their points’. He says the theme of “Dancing With Myself” is the struggle for 
freedom and the chained woman represents Oktobriana, a symbol of the struggle for 
liberation in the Russian Revolution. (On his left arm, Idol sports a tattoo of Okto- 
briana.) And in ‘White Wedding,” when he jams a wedding band on his bride’s 
finger, drawing blood in the process, Idol says, he is illustrating men’s cruelty to 
women. 
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Violence and sex also are prevalent—and explicit—in many of today’s rock lyrics. 
Kiss’ latest album is ‘“‘Lick It Up.” In addition to the title track, it includes such 
songs as ‘Not for the Innocent,” ‘Young and Wasted” and “Gimme More”. 

Album covers today routinely feature women in bondage (‘‘Vices’” by Waysted de- 
picts a woman in handcuffs and chains), bizarre creaturs (Ozzy Osbourne as a were- 
wolf on “Bark at the Moon”) and violence (the Scorpions’ “Blackout” shows a man 
in a straitjacket with forks stuck in his eyes). 

Of course, the rock world has always generated its share of controversy. Elvis 
Presley's pelvic gyrations were deemed so suggestive that when he appeared on 
“The Ed Sullivan Show” in 1956, the cameramen were ordered to shoot him from 
the waist up. When the Rolling Stones released ‘(I Can’t Get No) Satisfaction” in 
1965, the song was banned by numerous radio stations because of its suggestive 
lyrics. When the Stones appeared on ‘Sullivan,’ censors changed the lyrics of ‘‘Let’s 
Spend the Night Together” to “Let’s spend some time together.” 

Some industry leaders laugh at criticism of lyrics and behavior, saying that rock’s 
essence is the wild and outrageous. “All the theatrical trappings—the tight cos- 
tumes, the pyrotechnics, the actions—are just good show business,” said veteran 
concert promoter Ron Delsener, who presents concerts at the Meadowlands Sports 
Complex in East Rutherford, N.J. 

Others, like rock critic and author Dave Marsh, liken the actions of organizations 
such as NCTV to a witch hunt. “I have no problem with violence when it is used for 
a purpose,” says Marsh. “For example, in the ‘Beat It’ video (in which Michael Jack- 
son unites two warring gangs through dance), the violence is used to promote racial 
harmoney. 

But can the viewing audience of MTV and other video outlets—which includes 
children as young as 5—and teenage concertgoers differentiate between violence 
used for a dramatic purpose and violence used strictly for exploitation? 

_ No, say Dr. Gladys Halvorsen, a Tenafly, N.J., child and adolescent psychiatrist, 

and Vincent Androsiglio, a family therapist with a practice in Teaneck, N.J. 

“What young people are seeing and hearing is a distortion of what life is all 
about,” Halvorsen says. ‘‘And this distortion can have damaging effects. At this im- 
eran age, young people need strong role models, and they're not getting 
them. 

“Exposure to such things can result in an entire range of damaging possibilities 
from emotional effects to lethal ones, which could lead them to act in the same 
say,’ Halvorsen adds. 

The amount of damage caused by viewing destructive behavior has been disputed 
since the U.S. surgeon-general released a report on television violence in 1972. The 
report found short-term consequences but was sketchy on long term effects. The in- 
formation was updated in 1982 by the National Institute of Mental Health, which 
found that “television violence is as strongly correlated with aggressive behavior as 
any behavioral variable that has been measured.” 

The television industry disputed these findings. NBC countered with a report of 
its own that found ‘“‘no evidence of a causal connection between television violence 
and the development of aggressive behavior patterns among children and adoles- 
cents.” 

WAP’s Kane cites the results of a recent study by Edward Donnerstein, a psychol- 
ogist and sexual-violence researcher at the University of Wisconsin. Donnerstein 
and his colleagues found that men became desensitized to violence against women 
after watching such sexually violent films as ‘‘Vice Squad” and “Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre.” 

Not all rock groups should be condemned for the violence and sexual behavior 
touted by some. Neither “Brass in Pocket” nor ‘‘The Kid’’—two videos from the Pre- 
tenders—is violent. Yet the band, fronted by Chrissie Hynde, is selling out during 
its current cross-country tour. 

One of the biggest success stories last year was written by the politically conscious 
Irish band U2. Led by charismatic lead singer Bono, the group scored big with the 
album “War,” sold out dates throughut the country. 
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[From the Voice, June 18, 1985} 
WuitTeE NoisE—How Heavy METAL RULES 


(By Deborah Frost) 


It’s Friday night at L’Amour, Rock Capital of Brooklyn (well, that’s what it says 
on the awning). The smell is smoke and damp, black lipstick and black leather. 
God—and maybe the fire marshal—knows how many bodies are packed shag to 
shag, Bud to Bud, in front of the oversized video screen and overworked P.A. Fists 
jump, jab, and pump as the crowd screams the catchphrases to songs you probably 
won't hear on contemporary hit radio: “YOU CAN’T STOP IT, YOU JUST CAN'T 
STOP IT, YOU CAN’T STOP ROCK & ROLL! PLAY DIRTY! BALLS TO THE 
WALL! SHOUT AT THE DEVIL! I'M AN ANIMAL, I FUCK LIKE A BEAST! 
HEAVY METAL, HEAVY DAYS!” 

Judging by the photo buttoms, pins, and cloth logo patches splattered liberally 
across sleeves and bosoms, just about everybody here loves Ozzy Osbourne, Van 
Halen, AC/DC, Irn Maiden, and Motley Criie. Also popular are chains, dog collars, 
and the latest in welcome-to-my-nightmare gear—spiked gauntlets whose only pur- 
pose is give a nice whaap to anyone who inadvertently gets too close. 

Onstage, the band’s got problems. Then again, offstage, this band has problems. 
Its name is Saxon, and their resemblance to the fictional Spinal Tap is not entirely 
coincidental. Spinal Tap’s creators could hardly have imagined that the balding, 
inept bunch they arodied so perfectly would have become a commercial prospect. 
Halfway through ge axon’s first song, just as the zucchini-shaped bulge in frontman 
Biff Byford’s white tights begins to wilt noticably, “‘The Power and the Glory” be- 
comes “The Power Failure’ and L’Amour, Rock Capital of Brooklyn, is plunged into 
darkness. “Oh, this is nothing,” says Saxon’s publicist. ‘In San Francisco, they blew 
out two city blocks!” 

The technical difficulties are eventually conquered, enabling any interested 
person to discover that the solos sound the same whether the guitar player is using 

is fingers or bouncing the instrument off his head. There is also an endless drum 
solo, a couple of feeble swipes at the cymbals with flaming drumsticks, fireworks, 
and between-song patter during which Byford addresses the audience as ‘‘you 
fuckers” and ‘‘you rabble” and raises such weighty subjects as big tits. 

The crowd reaction might be summed up by the exuberant whoop of one boy. 
“Jesus, I’m psyched!’’ he shouts, as he and his buddies head out after the last 
encore, unzip their flies, and take long leaks outside the door. 

“It is now 1976” mourned Lester Bangs in The Rolling Stone Illustrated History 
of Rock and Roll, ‘“‘and heavy metal seems already to belong to history.” 

It is now 1985, and heavy metal is bigger and more profitable than ever. Despite 
the predictions of critics, trendsetters, and parents everywhere, heavy metal refused 
to roll over and die. Around the world—in London, Paris, L.A., Brooklyn—it’s 
ALIVE! And it’s still rock’s crudest, grossest extreme. Which, of course, has just 
about everything to do with its appeal. 

But no matter whether it’s mass appeal (like Van Halen) or limited appeal (like 
Mercyful Fate, Exciter) what distinguishes new metal from old metal (like Led Zep- 
pelin) is its debt to punk. True, punk failed to reach a mass audience, but thanks to 
its influence new metal is faster and shorter and played with more conviction than 
old. To paraphrase Def Leppard’s Joe Elliot, punk failed not only because it was 
heavy metal with nonsoloing guitarists, but because it was heavy metal without 
heavy sex. Although other ever-popular topics for metal rumination are power, 
death, revenge, and madness, most male, teenagers—still metal’s prime audience— 
are not particularly interested in any product that does not offer the promise of get- 
ting laid, or at least clues of to how to go about it. 

One of the oddities of heavy metal is how many bands dress up a women’s 
clothes—in high heels, fishnet, heavy makeup, and dyed long hair—to deliver their 
abuse. What’s even odder is the number of girls who line up to take it. Ten years 
ago, females were scarce at most heavy metal shows. Now, even the most stereotypi- 
cally “macho” bands—like Judas Priest—are drawing more sexually integrated 
crowds. And though metal has yet to produce a major female star, the few women 
in the genre—Lita Ford, Rock Goddess, Girlschool—are accepted as a matter of fact, 
something that would have been unthinkable a decade ago, when women with great: 
er gifts (Birtha) faced far more audience hostility. 

“Heavy metal is a very necessary kind of music in terms of emotional needs for a 
certain group,” says Motley Crue/Twisted Sister producer Tom Werman, an MBA 
from Columbia who sold soap for Proctor & Gamble before becoming an A&R man 
and producer whose acts have sold a total of 100 million records. 
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Not only have the musical alternatives to metal become more mechanized, they've 
become more respectable. Rock has moved more and more into the mainstream, 
turning into TV soundtracks and advertising jingles. Perhaps that’s why what 
heavy metal brings back to rock & roll now has never seemed so sorely missed or so 
desperately needed—and that is: hot blood 

Heavy metal is still hard, fast, deep dark, and dirty. The lyrics of some of the 
most successful hearvy acts—Ozzy Osbourne and Iron Maiden, for instance may be 
largely unintelligible, buried in a murky mix. But along with the horror movie 
props, salutes, Satanic symbolism, they give the fan the sense of belonging to a 
secret society, complete with codes and initiation rites—all for the price of a concert 
ticket. 

Heavy metal bands invariably face the dilemma of cleaning up their acts and 
their sound to become more accessible, which may cost them their original cults. 
Some manage to walk the tightrope between commercial success and ‘‘selling out” 
gracefully. Eddie Van Halen (the heavy guitar hero of the generation) helped Mi- 
chael Jackson beat it to good clean crossover superstardom. But a Van Halen show, 
unlike the Jacksons’ Victory tour, is still not a family picnic. And you probably 
won't find the Social Register groupies, who've helped turn the Stones into interna- 
tional embarrassments, hanging out in Ozzy’s or Motorhead’s dressing room. And 
there’re going to have to be several changes of the guard before Motley Crtie’s Nikki 
Sixx is invited to tea in the Rose Garden. 

“A kid puts on a Judas Priest or an Iron Maiden or a Motorhead shirt and it 
makes a statement,” says Cliff Burnstein who used to manage AC/DC and now han- 
dles Def Leppard, Armoured Saint, Kokken, and Metallica. “Hall and Oates don’t 
make a statement.” 

So what statement is the kid making? He’s telling society where he stands—outsie 
of it. He’s telling the adult world to fuck off. 

Whatever heavy metal means to the kids who buy it today, it means something 
else to the men who sell it. Even if heavy metal never received much respect from 
critics or anyone else, it’s been a staple of the record industry since the dawn of Led 
Zeppelin and Black Sabbath. Throughout the ’70s, for example, Deep Purple was 
Warner Bros.’ best-selling band—a fact that convinced Bill Aucoin to quit his day 
job in 1973 to manage Kiss, then considered a joke on the Max’s/Mercer circuit 
ruled by the New York Dolls. Despite ups, downs, and changes of eyeliner, Kiss sub- 
sequently sold more than 50 million records and set the precedent for current bands 
like Twisted Sister and Motley Criie, not only in makeup but, perhaps more impor- 
tant, in merchandising. And well into the ’80s long after the group’s actual demise, 
Led Zeppelin—and eventually anything that sounded remotely like them (i.e., AC/ 
DC)—not only continued to sell records but were constantly in demand on radio re- 
quest lines. 

As Jerry Jaffe, vice-president of A&R at Phonogram, explains, heavy metal fans 
remain more loyal than any other record buyers. ‘“‘This is the only genre,” he says, 
“with big catalogue between albums. You don’t see that in pop acts. With pop acts, 
when the life of a particular Linda Ronstadt album is over, it drops to nothing. And 
then the next album comes out and starts selling again. But the catalogue on hard 
rock is phenomenal. We were selling about 10,000 albums a week of Blackout by the 
scorpions even when it was four years old.” 

That loyalty comes from a band’s persistent contact with its audience. The Scorpi- 
ons, for instance, have been touring steadily since 1978, when they debuted at the 
bottom of a Ted Nugent/Aerosmith bill. They were following the traditional route 
for breaking heavy metal bands. The idea was to keep them on the road, building 
their followings until they had the reputation or the hit record that would turn 
them into headliners and/or stars. 

What accelerated and revolutionized the process was MTV. Without it, it’s possi- 
ble that the current heavy metal boom might have happened anyway, but it prob- 
ably wouldn’t have been so popular or so lucrative. “A lot of people,’ says Tom 
Werman, ‘‘were introduced to heavy metal who didn’t really know about it before.” 

Cliff Burstein points to a Forbes market research study that directly connects the 
surge of MTV watching and record sales with the bottoming out of the video game 
business. Burnstein feels that heavy metal made such an impression on video be- 
cause “these groups, their raison d’étre almost, is to play live. On the videos, they 
have some excitement.” 

Def Leppard created enough excitment—thanks to several hit singles and a some- 
what softer, more melodic approach—to sell more than six million copies of their 
third album, Pyvromania. Although it couldn’t compete with Michael Jackson’s 40 
million Thrillers (what could?), it was the second largest selling album of 1983. As a 
result, the band’s earlier albums began selling briskly, too. Quiet Riot’s 1984 debut 
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LP sold 4.5 million copies. No surprise that record executives have been more im- 
pressed by Quiet Riot than anyone else: their debut cost only $30,000 to make. Al- 
though more industry spokespeople quickly point out that the cost of the average 
heavy metal record is closer to $125,000 (which usually includes a hefty percentage 
to an experienced producer and engineer to maintain order in the studio and make 
the product hit-tight), the potential profit margin is still great. 

MTV had another, perhaps more disturbing, effect. “I think the androgynous 
nature of so many of the ‘new music’ acts forced a polarization of sexuality that was 
even more graphically brought into focus by the rise of MTV,” explains Jerry Jaffe. 
“So basically you had a much more macho image present in the music. Van Halen 
is the ultimate fantasy for all these guys. Don’t forget, most of this genre of music— 
the way that it is programmed for radio and MTV, you have to understand, is the 
lowest common denominator entertainment. It’s bread and circuses for the common 
people. Record companies are trying to make money. In the same way that Porky's 
made money, a record company can make money on Motley Criie.”’ 

Hello Boston? Do you motherfuckers like to drink alcohol? Do you motherfuckers 
like to eat pussy? Do you know why our fuckin’ hearts are broken tonight, Boston? 
Because we can’t eat all that Boston pussy tonight. Hello Boston! Do you mother- 
fuckers like to drink alcohol? Do you motherfuckers like to eat pussy? Hello Boston! 
Do you motherfu .. . 

It’s Tuesday maybe, but it’s not Boston. It’s somewhere in the flashfire warning 
area way above Malibu, where a tape of a Motley Criie show has just blown out the 
monitor system of a rustic studio tucked into the dry brush up in the hills. The 
three-fourths of Motley Criie present are not really interested in mixing a perform- 
ance tape for an upcoming live broadcast. That’s partly because the tape exposes 
the bum notes and painful realities you don’t hear on their brilliantly produced 
second album, Shout at the Devil, or see in their impeccably directed videos, where 
they’re draped in $20,000 worth of studded leather costumes, several layers of elabo- 
rate makeup, and hordes of hired women. 

Bass player Nikki Sixx’s day began at the Hyatt on Sunset with an oath never to 
drink again, an Alka Seltzer, and a shot of Jack Daniel’s. He keeps the Jack in his 
black 1984 Stingray along with a hairbrush and a giant economy size can of Flex 


Net. 

Nikki and drummer Tommy Lee say they always like to keep their hair looking 
cool and their Corvettes washed so they can get laid. Like last night. They weren't 
actually planning to stay at the Hyatt, that’s just the way things turned out. Back 
in the old days, it used to be nicknamed the Riot House and lots of bands (who liked 
to do the same shit the Crie likes to do now) used to stay there. But these days, 
most rock and rollers stay at the Marquis down farther on Sunset, where no one'd 
blink if they say Nikki like he was last night on the little couch in front of the 
elevator on their manager’s floor sorta like a dead cockroach, with his feet up in the 
ne and Tommy yelling, “C’mon man, we’re never gonna get laid if you keep lying 

ere! 

But, oh that was nothing compared to the time (where was it?) when guitarist 
Mick Mars got arrested for indecent exposure, but it was really a case of mistaken 
identity ‘cause it was Tommy who was running down the hall in his party pants— 
they’re sorta like a leather G-string. He has ’em in leopard, too. Only the senile se- 
curity guard, the guy was like 70 years old, man, just saw bare cheeks and Revlon 
Blue/Black hair and went into the men’s room on the floor, and there was Mick, 
just talkin’ to a chick, man. And the next thing Mick knew he was in handcuffs, 
going to spend the night in jail. He got bailed out, the hotel apologized, and all 
charges were dropped. The thing was mishandled terribly, man. 

But everyone in this band’s been in jail a million times. It’s a joke. Like the story 
that got out about Vince beating up a girl on Halloween? That was no girl, that was 
Tommy, man! Who remembers what it was about? You get a little liquor in you and 
you throw a few punches and Tommy broke Vince’s nose. And then the cops came 
and beat up Vince so bad the faggots in the cell wouldn’t even look at him. 

Okay, so, yeah, well, last night. . . . Ever since he rolled some chick’s 240Z off the 
Ventura Freeway and practically killed himself (but so what? The band would’ve 
been HUGE), his little sister Athena, her old boyfriend, and the chick who was 
stupid enough to let him drive her car in the first place. Tommy’s gotten a little 
wiser about driving when he’s twisted. Even if Traffic School and A.A., like they 
made him go to, is a joke, man! 

Anyway, lots of times Tommy just goes back to Nikki's place in Coldwater Canyon 
and bones some chick on the living room floor. But last night when their manager 
saw the condition they were in when they came back from the Seventh Veil, or 
maybe it was the Bodyshop, with a couple of chicks who work there. . . see, well, 
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the exact chain of events is a little hard to remember. That’s what happens when 
you get a couple mudslides in you. If you don’t know what they are, maybe that’s 
cause in New York they’re called screaming orgasms. They’re kahlua and run and 
vodka and who knows what else but after maybe two of ’em, you start seeing God. 

Anyway, they were drinking mudslides at the Hyatt and then when they started 
biting people, their manager took away the keys to their ’vettes and made them 
stay in the hotel. 

Biting? Oh, that’s just a little roll, a new hot tip, they got into on the road after 
they got tired of BB guns which they got into after whatever else they were doing in 
the way of trashing rooms got kinda old. You know what happens when you shoot 
up a motel room with BBs, don’t you? The problem isn’t just replacing the mirrors 
and all the stuff from room service that you used for target practice, it’s that all 
those little pellets get really stuck in the walls and you have to replace the wallpap- 
er and that could be at least $3000 you could really spend a lot better on lights or 
something that’s gonna make the ’85 show fuckin’ incredible, man. 

Vince says all of the touring in the past year, has definitely made them way more 
professional. Instead of trashing a motel wall (well, sometimes they don’t always 
give you connecting rooms so you just have to make them), now they just rip up 
somethin’. Or bite somebody. But don’t worry. They only bite people they like. 

Last night that included the waitress and their manager. He’s used to it, even if 
he is black and blue. He’s gone to emergency rooms so often now for tetanus shots 
it’s gotten to be as ordinary as brushing his teeth. Yeah, you have to get a tetanus 
shot if the skin gets broken. Human bites are worse than an animal’s because of the 
bacteria in the saliva. Their road manager’s read up all about it. He sort of had to. 
Man—in where was it? Evansville of someplace—it was really wild. They pulled 
into the hospital with so many emergencies, the fuckin’ attendants didn’t know who 
to treat first. There was one rash, a couple of claps, and human bites. So they just 
looked at this truckload and said, okay, human bites, right this way. 

The clap? Oh, that was, uh, the road crew. They’re all sex gods, too. In fact, they 
try out the girls before they ever. get to the band. This band has a really efficient 
road manager, he really codes the backstage passes well. See, the girls that have a 
patch with a slash on it, they’ve already been with the road crew to get that pass. If 
it’s a slash or PSP, pre-show pussy, that means she got that pass before the show 
and the band knows to stay away from her. What would you have to do to get that 
pass? Oh, probably perform some spectacular feat in the back of the bus. Like 
taking on three-fourths of the road crew. If one guy gets a girl, he’s not gonna give 
her a pass. He’s gonna have him and his buddy back there bring on the lighting 
guys. Just like everyone gets a shot at it. You find these girls that will do just any- 
thing to get backstage. They’re troupers, man. You’ve never seen some girls take so 
much. These girls’ll do anything, man. Ask ’em to bark, they’ll bark. Where do you 
find them? You can find them just about anywhere. Arf! 

What was really funny was the way every girl who got on the bus had to leave a 
little something behind. By the end of the tour, the bus was entirely decorated with 
underwear. But they had to throw it all away somewhere before L.A.—the whole 
bus fuckin’ reeked. 

What Nikki would rather be doing right now is get into some serious flesh, that’s 
what he calls it. Instead, he’s waiting for Vince to record over the worst mistakes on 
songs Nikki’s so sick of he says he wishes he’d never written them, like “Merry Go 
Round.” That’s about a mental institution. Nikki says he has a half sister who’s 
spent her life in one, but that’s not why he’s sick of the song. It’s just he’s learned 
something about hooks since he wrote it, and he realizes now it doesn’t have too 
many. 

There are these two chicks who work at one of the places on the Strip, and maybe 
after they’re finished dancing, he and Tommy can persuade them to go back to 
Nikki’s or some place. Tommy says he’d spend his last dollar (Nikki's down to 
$21.40 himself; his new instant teller card hasn’t helped his cash flow any) to pay 
those girls to make love to one another. After you get off the road, doin’ shows 
every night and shit, it’s just nice to be able to sit back and have someone else en- 
tertain you for a change. 

Nikki leafs through Billboard. He’s not too interested in where Shout at the Devil 
is on the charts. Or their first album, Too Fast for Love, which they recorded on 
their own, before connecting with a real producer and a real manager whose fami- 
ly’s oil wells helped pay for the $20,000 costumes, fireworks, and photos that all 
helped contribute to the mystique and popularity of a band with Kiss-like makeup, 
a Blue Oyster Cultish logo, and whose singer and guitarist sounded a lot like Aeros- 
mith’s—bands which previously captured the imaginations and allowances of fans 
the same age as Motley Criie. 
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Nikki turns the page to an ad for Tina Turner, studies it and for a moment, 
seems lost, deep in thought. 

“I’ve never fucked a black chick,” he says. 

It’s Thursday at the Marquee in London. The smell is smoke and pints sloshed on 
the floor. Oooh, there’s Hanoi Rocks! And Girls-chool with their new guitar player 
from Australia! Rock Goddess with their dad the manager, and ex-Teddy boy in 
drainpipe trousers who taught them how to play! Neil from Whitesnake! And a guy 
who’s been jamming with Jimmy Page! That’s the audience. 

Lita Ford is onstage. She’s made a tremendous improvement since her first 
album. At least she’s gotten rid of a costume that looked like it was pieced together 
from raids on Cher and Big Bird. Now she’s wearing the same black Lita Ford T- 
shirt anyone can buy out front by the bar. Her bass player has a swastika magic- 
markered on his arm. He sometimes like to draw them in lipstick, too, on backstage 
mirrors. Yeah, Hitler’s sort of happening again. Ozzy Osbourne, the godfather of 
heavy metal, has been going onstage with a little mustache and such a great jodh- 
pur and boots getup, you’d almost think it was the Fuhrer himself. 

Back at the Marquee, there’s only one black person in the crowd. He’s got close- 
cropped hair, long pointed sideburns, and a dirty sports jacket. He is rocking back 
and forth, back and forth, bending double to his knees, locked in spasms of silent 
laughter, relishing some cosmic joke to which only he knows the punchline. Lita 
kicks into a selection of songs from her recent album: “Lady Killer,” “Dressed To 
Kill,” “Hit and Run.” Inspired, perhaps, he reaches inside his jacket and starts to 
pull out something dull, metallic. Later the bouncers are full of assurances that it 
was only a starter's pistol. 

Jerry Jaffe sees heavy metal as “just another form of the pop music machine that 
is here with us right now. It doesn’t mean more or less than those old bubblegum 
acts. Except the image is a little more striking. Maybe because it can be exploited a 
little easier through videos. But basically it’s just another phase in the record indus- 
try.” 
Cliff Burnstein, however, says the longevity of a heavy metal band is usually 
quite long, as much as 12 to 15 years. He cites Rush, originally a power trio who 
released their first record independently and have developed a progressive individ- 
ual brand of “art metal” whose audience is faithful enough to fill 20,000 seaters like 
Madison Square Garden regardless of the success of a particular album. 

A new band gets only a couple of shots, according to Jaffe. ‘“You don’t have to go 
so much by airplay. You can see how much they’re improving in what a promoter 
will pay for them and the sales, because that really is the bottom line. If a new act 
sells 30,000 albums, I pick up the option, and the next one sells 75,000, we would be 
$250,000 in the hole. But because I see they’ve doubled their audience, I might go 
for a third album.” 

But because, as Jaffe suggest, this is the only genre where a band can build a 
substantial audience by touring, record companies have reinstituted a practice from 
pre-slump days—tour support. It’s necessary, because despite the high ticket prices 
(Iron Maiden, for example, charged $17.50 at Radio City), the “special guests’ (i.e., 
opening acts) may receive only $4000 to $5000. “‘A very special guest,” according to 
Jaffe, may make as much as $7500. “An opening act without a big record yet has to 
settle—with a very benevolent headliner—for $1500.” 

Some of the expenses of touring can be offset by merchandise advances. As Cliff 
Burnstein explains, heavy metal bands sell far more merchandise (in some cases, 
like Motorhead’s, they may sell more T-shirts than records) than such successful 
pop acts as Hall and Oates, for example, who've had more top 40 hits than just 
about all of the heavy metal bands put together. Bands no longer assume any risk 
for T-shirts, bandanas, party hats, and assorted favors kids may not go far. Mer- 
chandising was once an afterthought, often turned out by the people who did 
custom work for record companies. Now there are at least three major firms— 
Brockum, Great Southern, and Winterland—actively competing for the rights to 
manufacture and sell rock merchandise. Both the companies and the bands are re- 
luctant to disclose their merchandise revenues—and unlike the record business, 
which has the RIAA to certify sales, there’s no organization that monitors which T- 
shirsts go gold or platinum. Many have. 

Jaffe says some bands are getting as much as $1 million advances for T-shirts and 
assorted merchandise. Other sources say the figure, for an established heavy metal 
band, is $250,000. A new band without strong hype or a strong gimmick may get 
$25,000. The successful heavy metal band will sell a T-shirt (or football jersey) for 
$10 to $14 to at least 50 per cent of the audience. The merchandising companies 
usually travel with their own trucks and crews, arrange for licenses and sales tax, 
and make their own deals with the hall. In some cases, halls may take as much as 
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40 per cent, but if the band has a good deal with the merchandiser, the hall’s per- 
centage doesn’t affect their cut. Many bands, says Jaffe, may make 50 per cent of 
their income from merchandise. Not unusual was one band, without a current 
record out, who returned home from a 33-date tour in medium-sized (average audi- 
ence under 10,000) halls with $350,000 in T-shirt and novelty proceeds. 

It’s sometime in California. After a while the days all run together and don’t 
make too much difference. Motley Criie are attempting to practice in a rehearsal 
room in Hollywood. 

Oh, I want to bone Trace right now, says Mick Mars to one of the roadies, clench- 
ing his fists and making a little sort of forward thrust as if he really means it. He is 
wearing red women’s spindly highheeled boots and black eyeliner, without which he 
looks a lot like Don Rickles in a Morticia Addams wig. There is no trace of any 
Trace, but there are two girls the roadies found hanging around the parking lot 
when they went out for a couple of six-packs. They work at an Arby’s across the 
way, which is why the road manager insists they must be 16, even though they look 
at least two years younger. One has braces on her teeth. Both giggle a lot. Every- 
body knows you have to be 16 to work at Arby’s, that’s what the road manager says. 
These guys have heads on their shoulders, you know. Even on the road they don’t go 
around pulling 14-year-old chicks. We have some very strict rules about that. What 
if some cop came back to the bus and took a look at what was going on? 

And there are other distractions—a box of bondage boots and T-shirts from De- 
troit. Some chick sent them to the New York office. Remember Red from Detroit? 

Yeah, Red. Didn’t Vince bone her? I only boned her ‘cause she was buggin’ me, 
then she wouldn't leave, says Vince. 

Lead singer Vince Neil doesn’t stick around too long himself. Rehearsals take too 
much out of his voice. Anyway, this is supposed to be a “creative rehearsal” to work 
out new material. The only thing that really gets worked out is a cover of the old 
Mountain hit ‘Mississippi Queen.” They go through two other songs. “Raise Your 
Hand to Rock’’ sounds like a cross between BTO’s “Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Yet’ 
(melody) and “Down in the Valley, Valley So Low” (guitar part), but maybe it’ll 
come together when their producers get hold of it. Nikki is working on something 
else, the gist of which is that even presidents and heads of state can be lonely. 

For maybe 10 minutes, Nikki—whose mother has been married five or six times, 
he forgets, which is why he left home at 13 in the first place, he says—isn’t so 
lonely. He invites the little girl with braces to go into the strange closet. Meanwhile, 
Tommy entertains the studio by bending over and letting it all hang out of his party 
pantless gray sweat shorts. 

When Nikki comes out of the closet, he takes a stroll over to the soundstage 
around the corner where WASP, the latest heavies from L.A., are doing a video for 
their metal underground hit ‘(Animal) Fuck Like a Beast.” Only on the soundtrack 
they are miming vigorously to it’s ‘(Animal) Bleep like a Beast.” 

The three front guys in WASP look like they’re about seven feet tall, even with- 
out their platform stilts. Leather shorts, latex pants, and fashion accessories like 
over-the-shoulder exhaust pipes and beneath-the-crotch rotary blades add to the 
effect. Skulls and torches glow and burn on the walls behind them. 

“Smoke it up! Smoke it up!” shouts the director. Gray, billowing smoke clouds 
offer a sneak preview of hell as cameraman on a crane moves in on the lead crea- 
ture’s grimace. 

“You know what’s wrong with those guys?” asks Nikki, walking off the sound- 
stage shaking his Revlon Blue/Black head sadly. ‘They have no sense of humor.” 

In December 8, 6:38 p.m., a 1972 Pantera driven by Motley Criie’s lead singer 
Vince Neil skidded into a lane of oncoming traffic in Redondo Beach, hitting a 
Volkswagen containing a 20-year old man and an 18-year-old woman. Both suffered 
severe injuries. Neil’s passenger, Hanoi Rocks drummer Nicholas Dingley, was pro- 
nounced dead en route to the hospital. Neil, who was not hurt in the accident, was 


arrested on charges of drunken driving and vehicular homicide. He is currently free 
on $2500 bail. 
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PORNOGRAPHY IN ROCK MUSIC 


Judas Priest 
DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 
(2 million copies sold) 
“Eat Me Alive" 


Sounds like an animal panting to the beat 

Groan in the pleasure zone, gasping from the heat. 

Gut wrenching frenzy that destroys every joint 

I*m gonna force you at gun point 

To eat me alive...squealing in passion as the rod steel injects. 


Motley Crue 

TOO FAST FOR LOVE 

“Live Wire" 

(currently have a song on the charts) 


I°1l either break her face or take down her legs.. 
Get my ways at will 

Go for the throat, never let loose 

Going in for the kill... 


Piece of Your Action" 


Tight action, Rear traction 

So hot you really blow me away. 
Fast moving, wet and ready. 

Time is right so hang on tight. 
Live wire, night prowler 

Lay back and take me inside. 

I want a piece of your action... 


SHOUT AT THE DEVIL 
(double platinum albua) 
“Too Young to Fall in Love" 


Not a woman, but a whore. 

I can taste the hate. 

Well, now I°m killing you... 
Watch your face turning blue... 


"Bastard" 


Out go the lights 

In goes amy knife 

Pull out his life 

Consider that bastard dead. 
Make it quick 

Blow off his head... 


"There“s so much good pussy in Alburquerque! The only thing 
wrong is that I can“t eat it all tonight!"-- From Hit Parader -- Vince 
Neil to a concert crowd... 


Quiet Riot 

METAL HEALTH 

(over 5 million copies sold) 
"Let’s Get Crazy" 


Lookin for some action 
Wanna mean machine 
Gettin” hot and nasty 
Climbing in between 

I*m gonna find a mamma 
That makes me feel alright 
Wanna kiss your lips 

Not the ones on your face. 


Prince 
DIRTY MIND 
"Sister" 


I was only 16, 

But I guess that’s no excuse. 

My sister was 32 

Lovely and lose. 

My sister never made love to anyone but me. 
Incest is everything it’s said to be. 


PURPLE RAIN 
Cover 9 million sold) 
“Darling Nikki" 


I knew a girl named Nikki 
I guess you could say she was a sex fiend. 
I met her in a hotel lobby masturbating with a magazine. 
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Prince’s stage show included a guitar that "ejaculated" water 
into the crowd after he simulated masturbation with it.. 


AC/DC 
"Let Me Put My Love Into You" 


Don“°t you stuggle 

Don’t you fight 

Let me put ay love into you 

Let me cut your cake with my knife. 


Wrathchild 
STAKK ATAKK 
“Trash Queen" 


There’s a lady out on the street 

So hungry, looking for meat... 

For a price she“ll spread her legs 

She’s a trash queen 

What do you do for pain or pleasure? 

(woman panting and groaning in the background) 


"Sweet Surrender" 


I lick ay lips and make advances 

You lay on down and let me in 

But. you can“t fight 

You got no chance. 

1°11 tame you down and rub my cream in... 
Shock me ' 
Right in between ay legs. 

Rock m@.ee 

Oh you’re so tight. 

Oh wham Bam 

Thank you ma“aa. 


Twisted Sister - Atlantic Records 


“We acted out a scene in a middle American home with a strict 
father who yells and screams at his son for listening to roll and 
roll. He lays a tirade on his son and the last line is “what do you 
want to do with your life?°© Instead of being like a beaten dog the 
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kid says in an exorcist-like voice, "I WANT TO ROCK!" and gets 
transformed into me! I change my brothers into the other band members 
and we proceed to destroy Daddy; Smash him with doors, pull him by 
the hair...(The father is pulled down the stairs by his hair... Blown 
out a bedroom wall...etc...) 


UNDER THE BLADE 
“Under the Blade" 


Your hands are tied, 
Your legs are strapped 
You’re going under the blade... 


Bitch 
BE MY SLAVE 
“Leatherbound" 


The whip is my toy 
Handcuffs are your joy 
You hold me down and I’m screaming for more... 
_ When you tie me up and gag me 
The way you give me pain 
Give me lashes 
C’mon and drag me... 


KISS 
LICK IT UP 
“Fits Like a Glove" 


Ain’t a cardinal sin baby 

Let me in 

Girl I°m gonna treat you right. 

Well goodness sakes 

My snake“s alive and it’s ready to bite... 
Baby let me in. 

Fits like a glove... 

Think I’m gonna burst. 

When I go through her... 

It°s like a hot knife through butter. 


Rock Goddess 
HELL HATH NO FURY 
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"Hold Me Down" 


Hold me down, Take me down 

I want to make it with you more than anything 
Let your love come inside 

Be a bad boy for this bad girl 

Give me heaven and I°1l give you hell... 


Venon 
Wpossessed" 


Look at me, Satans Child 

Born of evil, thus defiled. 

Brought to life through satanic birth 

Come look at me and 

I°1l show you things that will open your eyes... 

Listen to me and I°11 tell you things that will sicken your mind.. 
I drink the vomit of the priests, 

Make love with the dying whore... 

Satan as my master incarnate 

Hail, praise to my unholy host... 


Great White 
On Your Knees" 


Kickin down your door 

Gonna pull you to the floor 

Taking what I choose 

Never gonna lose 

Gonna drive my love inside you 
Gonna nail your ass to the floor... 


Vanity 
VANITY 6 
"Strap On Robby Baby" 


Come on and stroke me. 

Strap this thing tight. 

If you want to glide down my hallway, it’s open. 
Strap yourself in and ride 

I wanna glide down your carnival. 
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W.A.SePe 
"WFruck Like a Beast" 


I got pictures of naked ladies 

Lying on my bed. 

I whiff the smell of a sweet convulsion. 
Thoughts are sweating inside ay head. 
I°m making artificial love for free... 

I start to howl in heat... 

I fuck like a beast... 

I come steal your love. 


Morris Day and the Time 
ICE CREAM CASTLES 


"Tf che Kid Can“t Make You Come" 


I wanna get you off baby... 

You can stradle my brass 

As we dance in the land of hard and soft... 
If the Kid can’t make you come 

Nobody can... 
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Mass Media 


Editor: Jay Rost.n 


POP LYRICS: 
A Mirror and a Molder 
Sueia Davis* of Society 


) THE THIRTY-ONE YEARS since Er cetera published S.1. Hayakawa’s paper 
“Popular Songs vs. the Facts of Life” assessing the “underlying assump- 
tions, orientations, and implied attitudes” reflected in pop lyrics, (1) major 
social forces have combined to reshape the sound and the content of our 
songs — the Sexual Revolution; the Women’s Movement; the dominance in 
the recording marketplace by the creative hyphenate (the singer-songwriter- 
arranger-producer); and the growing “africanization” of American music. (2) 
If Dr. Hayakawa were listening to top-40 radio today, he would hear a radical 
change in both the attitudes and the language of popular songs. 

For one thing, the belief in magic, miracles, and a love to last forever— 
manifest in so many pre-rock era songs— is expressed only occasionally in 
contemporary lyrics. Lionel Richie would seem to be the last bastion of 
romanticism, still proclaiming the viability of “Endless Love,’ and effect- 
ing an open-hearted vulnerability in “Truly” and “Still” Today long-term 
interpersonal relationships are more generally viewed as difficult, if not 
impossible, as in such hits as “Hard Time For Lovers” and “What’s Forever 
For?” In spite of an occasional “we can work it out” sentiment, the over- 
riding emotion is disillusionment, reflecting the current one-out-of-three 
divorce rate. 

Female passivity, like commitment, is out of style. The lyrical wimp, 
who Hayakawa heard whining in “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man,” has been 
replaced with the EST-inspired assertiveness of such feminist anthems as 
“I Will Survive” and “It’s My Turn.” In fact, the top female recording stars 
of the mid-eighties— Cyndi Lauper, Madonna, Sheena Easton, and Tina 


* Sheila Davis is Adjunct Professor of lyric writing in the Music Business and Technology 
Masters Program at New York University and author of The Craft of Lyric Writing. 
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Turner—seem to be speaking for a whole new breed of woman — bold, tough, 

and materialistic—(“Girls Just Want to Have Fun,” “Money Changes 
Everything,” and “Material Girl”)—seeking, along with equal pay, equal 
sexual satisfaction —with or without a partner. It was, indeed, a female singer, 
Cyndi Lauper, who took the subject of auto eroticism out of the closet of 
male album cuts and into the spotlight of single hits in “She Bop” (3) 

Suggestive lyrics have traditionally employed metaphor, double entendre, 
or the vagueness of the word :2 (long a stand-in for copulation) to evade 
the censure of blue pencils. Back in 1928 Cole Porter’s “Let’s Do It” was 
qualified by the line “Let’s fall in love.” By the sixties the Beatles could 
dispense with the hedge and get away with a more direct, if somewhat funky 
invitation: “Why Don’t We Do It in the Road (No one will be watching 
us)” which, repeated endlessly, constituted the song’s entire lyric. The 
semantics of iz in contemporary songs has progressed on two levels: from 
something the singer is thinking about doing to something the singer is 
in the act of doing; and from the act of coitus in general to the act of fellatio 
or cunnilingus in particular as in such recent hit titles as “Do It Anyway 
You Want (But do it, do it, do it, do it)” “Do You Like It Girl, “I Like 
To Do It,” “I Wanna Do It to You,” and “Lick It Up” 

Not only has explicitness displaced subtlety, and the erotic territory ex- 
panded to include masturbation and oral sex, but lyrics have even invaded 
the once taboo terrain of incest. Rock superstar Prince, for example, whose 
pornographic output includes the ode to fellatio “Head,” gives the green 
light to familiar intirnacy in “Sister”: She was thirty-two and lonely, he 
was sixteen and innocent, and “Incest is everything it’s said to be.” (4) 

It is apparent that we've entered the age of hard core lyrics. Dr. Hayakawa 
wouldn't believe his ears: For example, the endlessly repeating chorus of 
“Relax... when you want fo come,” accompanied by a synthesized orgasmic 
beat, filled the airways around the world in 1984 and 1985 (5); Sheena 
Easton, in another 1985 megahit, invited her partner to “spend the night 
inside my sugar walls” (6); Oscar award winner Prince, addressing Sheila 
E. in the duet “Erotic City” gets down to specifics, “I just want your ‘creamy 
thighs/We could f—-—— untul the dawn” (7); And just in case a listener 
doesn’t catch the message on the stereo, it’s all spelled out on the lyric sheets 
that accompany the albums. 

The language of today’s four-letter “sexplicitness” was recently deplored 
by Smokey Robinson, recording artist and vice president of Motown 
Records, as “a situation in desperate need of change.” (8) 

That songs speak for their time is a given. But they are more than mere 
mirrors of society; they are a potent force in the shaping of it. In this in- 
creasingly acoustic world, popular songs — whose attitudes and injunctions 
are walked to, danced to, chanted, and internalized— provide the primary 
“equipment for living” for America’s youth. (9) The power of lyrics to per- 
suade, and even to incite to action has long been known. In no previous 
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decade perhaps was this power more manifest than in the sixties when the 
Beatles glamorized viewing the world through LSD’s “kaleidoscope 
eyes.” (10) By endorsing and thereby promoting practices that society deems 
illegal or immoral, pop lyrics act to accelerate the acceptance of such 
behavior as the norm. 

When we consider that cocaine is now peddled in the corners of our 
schoolyards, and that the rate of teenage pregnancy “leads nearly all other 
developed nations of the world,’ (11) might it not be worthwhile for seman- 
ticists and journalists (as well as sociologists) to give serious attention to 
the content of pop songs and to evaluate not only what its lyrics are saying 
to society, but more importantly, what they may be dozng to it? 
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The CHAIRMAN. I am sorry. Your time has expired. 

Mrs. Gore, let me begin by asking you, you have children, I un- 
derstand. 

Mrs. Gore. Yes, I do, four children, 12, 8, 6, and 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the 12-year-old buy records? 

Mrs. Gore. Yes, she does, and she has been buying them since 
she was 7 or 8. Not a lot, but occasionally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have any way of knowing what is on the 
records that she buys? 

Mrs. Gore. No, I do not have any way of knowing that. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing on the face of the album which 
would notify you if the record has pornographic material or materi- 
al glorifying violence? 

Mrs. Gore. No, there is nothing that would suggest that to me at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. And it would be unrealistic, wouldn’t it, for a 
parent to go into the record store and play the record in its entire- 
ty to find out what the words are? 

Mrs. Gore. Well, it is. Normally you are not allowed to open a 
record and play it until after you have purchased it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Ling, you pointed out at the beginning 
of your presentation that you do know of a couple of cases where 
kids have committed suicide while listening to rock music that ad- 
vocates suicide. 

Do you believe that those are rare cases of rock music influenc- 
ing behavior, or do you think that it is more commonplace? In 
other words, do you think that this music is tasteless, but that it 
really does not have very much effect, or do you think that the 
music has some negative consequences? 

Mr. Lina. I think it has great effect. As one who has worked 
with teenagers and college students on a professional level for the 
last 10 years, I have watched the things that they have watched, 
and listened to what they have listened to. I have seen their behav- 
ior influenced and encouraged by this music. 

More importantly, sir, the problem is that the music might re- 
flect the behavior, attitudes, values of those in the 18 or older 
bracket. However, when that music is listened to by 12-year-olds, 
1l-year-olds, and 10-year-olds, it moves from the area of being a 
reinforcer and an encourager into the role of educator, and many 
of these young children are being educated in these things before 
they have any kind of frame of reference to properly put it in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Well, Mr. Chairman, a statement was submitted 
for the record from Dr. Thomas Ridecki which bears upon the ques- 
tion about whether or not behavior is influenced by music. If it is 
appropriate, I would like that to be included in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. 

Senator Gore. I would just like to reinforce a couple of state- 
ments that were made in prepared testimony. I believe, Ms. Baker, 
you began by saying that what you’re proposing and what the 
group is proposing does not involve any request for Government 
action, is that correct? 

Mrs. BAKER. That’s right. 
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Senator Gore. When you responded to the Chairman a minute 
ago, you said there is no way you can tell if the record has porno- 
graphic material or material glorifying violence. In fact, some of 
the material has an album cover design which will indicate it, but 
some does not, is that correct? 

Mrs. Gore. That is correct. Some of the album covers are very 
explicit. In fact, they look like they should be in Playboy or Pent- 
house, some of them, and they are in the record bins available to 
young children. But others, you can not tell. 

I bought the “Purple Rain” album for our 11-year-old and I did 
not know that “Darling Nikki” was on it, and I felt that it was in- 
appropriate for her and her 8-and 6-year-old sisters to hear a song 
describing a girl masturbating in a hotel lobby with a magazine. 

I had no warning. In fact, all I know was that Prince was the 
new creative teen idol on the scene and had just received a 
Grammy Award. So I would have appreciated it if I had known 
that before purchase. 

Senator Gore. Well, I appreciate that. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. It does not matter to me who answers this 
question, but there is a difference between the material that Mr. 
Ling presented and the videotapes that we viewed earlier. For ex- 
ample, I thought that the presentation that your particular panel 
made was much more to the point than the previous presentation. 
It was not only graphic and shocking, but there was not any ques- 
tion as to where to draw the line. 

If something is graphic, does that cross the line? Does it have to 
be explicit? I understand, that 80 record companies have agreed to 
conform to the labeling principle. 

Where should the line be drawn as to what is fantasy, which is 
disturbing to a parent and yet is not as dangerous as something 
which is graphic, explicit, and clearly dangerous to teens and pre- 
teens with vulnerable, unformed values? 

One cannot stop everything. The companies, you are saying, are 
going to have to make the judgment. In your conversations with 
them, how do they define the line that should not be crossed? 

Mrs. Gore. In our conversations with Mr. Gortikov, he has made 
it clear that this is a difficult area. We suggested that the industry 
appoint an industry-wide panel of some consumer representatives 
one time to discuss the set of criteria that would be used. 

It would not be a list of words. It would be simply a policy state- 
ment, such as, we will be sensitive to lyrics that talk about graphic 
brutality toward women, violence, rape, explicit sexuality. We be- 
lieve that the record companies and those individuals within those 
companies are best left to make those subjective decisions. There 
will always be areas of gray, but what we want from them is an 
affirmation that they will be sensitive to this concern as they indi- 
vidually apply a warning label within their individual companies. 

We need for them to be able to get together and say, we will do 
this in good faith, we will go back to our individual companies, we 
will make those subjective decisions and judgments ourselves. That 
is what we are asking them to do. 
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Senator ROCKEFELLER. Do you think the record companies had 
been planning on doing this before you all approached them? I 
mean, this business has been going on, MTV and all the rest of it, 
for some time now. 

I do not know how long you have been in existence, but the prob- 
lem is bad and apparently getting worse. It brings to the fore the 
terror that exists on the part of all parents, and goes to the whole 
question of what it is that our children are learning and seeing 
that confronts us every day. 

Was this simply the result of your conversations with them, that 
they suddenly agreed to decide to do some labeling? 

Mrs. BAKER. Senator, over a year and a half ago the National 
PTA passed a resolution and wrote to the music industry, direct re- 
cording industry, asking them to label sexually explicit, violent, 
profane, or material that encouraged the use of drugs and alcohol. 
And that, as far as I know, got no response from the industry. 

But there have been calls for this sort of thing. Some, very few 
but some, albums have been labeled as objectionable to some 
people. So there has been a little bit of this done in the industry in 
the past, but it has been very small. And our hope is that there 
would be a uniform application across the board in the recording 
industry to give parents and consumers warning when explicit, bla- 
tant, violent material is in the album or any music product. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Those companies which are declining to go 
along with labeling, which I take it to be about 20 percent of the 
volume, what are they giving as reasons for not going along? 

Mrs. BAKER. We have not had direct conversations with them. 
We have been speaking with Stanley Gortikov, who is head of the 
Recording Industry Association of America, and he represents the 
majority of companies that produce the majority of records. And so 
I could not speak to that. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Is there any serious doubt with serious 
people to whom you have talked that there is a direct relationship 
between violence and disturbing tendencies and occurrences among 
young people and the proliferation of this type of material that we 
have seen this morning. Is there any serious doubt that there is not 
a direct relationship between those two? 

Or are there some who would argue that you are simply trying 
to suppress first amendment rights? 

Mrs. BAKER. Well, some make the point—and it is certainly 
true—that sex and violence pervade every level of our society 
today. So we would just say that music, which is a very important 
part of young people, young people who are forming their charac- 
ters and developing their value systems, learning how to relate to 
the opposite sex—even what they think about sex is not defined in 
their minds yet. 

We think that it does have an influence on these young minds. 
But we certainly do not blame music for the ills, all the ills that 
exist in the teenage population, the younger children. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Is the relationship between the escalation 
of the so-called MTV phenomenon and the things that we have 
seen this morning, and the problems that exist in the teenage pop- 
ulation is incontrovertible in your mind? 

Mrs. BAKER. Absolutely. 
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Senator ROCKEFELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gorton? 

Senator GorTon. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Exon? 

Senator Exon. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I have been around here a while and I have been through many 
hearings in many committees, including Armed Services on the 
MX missile, the strategic defense initiative, Commerce Committee 
on a whole wide range of deregulation, Budget Committee with 
regard to the national debt and what we are going to do about cut- 
ting down expenditures of the Federal Government. This is the 
largest media event, both in this room and the people waiting out- 
side, that I have ever seen. 

I want to first congratulate you ladies for coming here and testi- 
fying on the concerns which you have. It seems to me that this 
should be voluntarily worked out without Federal legislation and 
without regulations. 

Rock music does not appeal to me at all, but it does to my kids 
and it does to my grandchildren. Therefore, I agree generally with 
the thesis that has been brought forth here this morning, that in 
the arts, even though that term might be used loosely the way I 
view it—one of the things that I find it most difficult to do is to 
impose upon others what my particular beliefs are, whether those 
beliefs be to my children or to my grandchildren. 

I do happen to believe, though, that you were correct in the 
thrust, I believe, of what we saw this morning, some of which was 
personally offensive to me and other things that were not. We all 
have our own individual goals, I guess, and how we view those. 

I guess a key question that I would like to ask you is, if there is 
one thing that has come through loud and clear to me at least, it is 
that you do not want Federal legislation and you do not want Fed- 
eral regulation, at least at this time. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Gore. Yes, that is correct. We do not want legislation to 
remedy this problem. The problem is one that developed in the 
marketplace. The music industry has allowed the excesses that you 
saw and we believe the music industry is the entity to address 
those excesses. We would like them to do this voluntarily. We pro- 
pose no legislative solution whatsoever. 

Senator Exon. When you say legislation, do you also include the 
term that I use, regulation? 

Mrs. Gore. Yes. 

Senator Exon. Well, given that and given what I think I tried to 
put forth as my feelings on this, Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is nice 
to have these hearings and discuss these things, because I think it 
is a concern. But I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we are not talking 
about Federal regulation and we are not talking about Federal leg- 
islation, what is the reason for these hearings in front of the Com- 
merce Committee? 

Can anyone answer that? I did not schedule these hearings. I am 
glad to be here to take part in them. But sometimes I wonder why 
these media events are scheduled and for what possible reason, if 
we are not being asked to do anything about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that the point is that there are problems 
that exist in the country that are not necessarily solved by legisla- 
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tion or by regulation. Fortunately, the be-all and end-all of the 
United States is not legislation that is enacted by Congress. 

I think the point of the hearings is to provide a forum for airing 
what a lot of people perceive of as a real problem. 

Senator Exon. Well, Mr. Chairman, that may well be and that 
may well be an intention of what the Congress should or should 
not do. As one member of the Congress, I think that we indulge in 
too many publicity events that are far beyond the scope of regula- 
tion and legislation, which I think is our primary purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Kasten. 

Senator Kasten. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I have no questions 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hawkins? 

Senator HAWKINS. Mrs. Baker, this is one Senator who feels that 
there is no absolute right to free speech. It has been my experience 
no one has the absolute right to yell “Fire” in a theater which is 
not on fire. 

I believe no one has the right to poison our children with the 
ee of lyrics that you have shown this committee so graphically 
today. 

And to get back to my original tenet, I would like to know, in 
your experiences as mothers, where did your children first hear of 
the record that they asked for the money to purchase? Did they 
hear that on MTV? Did they see the videotape preview on MTV? 
Or was it on a radio station? 

Mrs. BAKER. Well, my 8 year old hears music on her clock-radio. 
I mean, she does not have tapes and records at this stage in her 
life, but she does listen to the radio. 

Senator HAwkins. And then from that she decides she would like 
the entire album? 

Mrs. BAKER. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Hawkins. So the original exposure to this kind of—I 
cannot think of a good word for it, but pornography rock—would be 
through the public airwaves, whether it be MTV or a radio station? 

Mrs. BAKER. Well, Senator, I will say this, that basically most 
broadcasters are very responsible. There are a few hard rock sta- 
tions that play things that are pornographic, but basically your 
main stations do not play the worst offenders. 

They will play a song on an album that will get into the top 40 
and maybe have some violence or sexually explicit lyrics on the 
album. They will not play, generally, a song that is sexually explic- 
it. 

Times are changing, though, because recently Sheena Easton’s 
“Sugar Walls,” which is really a fairly graphic song about female 
genital arousal, has been on the charts and it is played 10 to 12 
times a day. That is one of our concerns, that this is becoming 
more and more mainstream, and we feel this is the time to talk 
about it. 

Senator Hawkins. And if the labeling took place as you have re- 
quested, do you envision that prior to the disc jockey playing that 
on the radio that he would read the label? 

Mrs. BAKER. Well, I will tell you. All program directors know ex- 
actly what they are playing on their records. They do not need a 
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label to know that. That is part of their business and that is part of 
their job, and they know exactly what they are playing. 

So I would say that it is not going to be a help for the program 
directors and DJ’s. It is going to be a help for parents. We are the 
ones that need the information. Those in the business know. 

Senator Hawkins. And do you have certain stations that you do 
not allow your child to listen to in the home? 

Mrs. BAKER. Well, it has not come to that in my house, with just 
an 8 year old. The big ones, you know, that is another matter. But 
most of them are grown and they can make their own decisions 
about that. 

This is for the young. She is not—the heavy metals is not some- 
thing. It is others that she likes to listen to. 

Senator HAWKINS. Well, it is my understanding it is no longer 
possible to have a successful rock album without a video; that MTV 
is widely viewed by children, whether their parents are home or 
not. 

Has your group met with representatives of the TV industry? 

Mrs. BAKER. Yes, we have, and MTV was originally begun to pro- 
mote records. I mean, that is the whole purpose of it. And there 
have been some really fun things done with MTV and some really 
awful things done. So we have talked with them, but we will meet 
with them again. 

Senator Hawkins. What was their response? 

Mrs. Baker. Well, their response was that they already had 
standards in place. We had thought that their standards should be 
a little tighter for younger viewing audience. But we will be asking 
them to label videos that have violent or sexually explicit material 
in them, so that parents will know, and also to consider clustering 
very safe—‘‘safe” is not a good word, but I mean harmless—videos 
at a time when the young audience would be viewing. So that 
would be our suggestion to them. 

Senator Hawkins. And when are you meeting with them again? 

Mrs. Baker. In the near future. 

Senator HAwkKIns. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much for being here. I know 
that for all of you it was not the most pleasant of experiences to 
read some of the lyrics in public. But it was very helpful and we 
appreciate your attendance. 

John Denver is on the witness list. He has had to leave the hear- 
ing room for another engagement. He plans to be back. So the next 
witness will be Mr. Frank Zappa. 

a Zappa, thank you very much for being with us. Please pro- 
ceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK ZAPPA, ACCOMPANIED BY LARRY STEIN, 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Zappa. My name is Frank Zappa. This is my attorney Larry 
Stein from Los Angeles. 

Can you hear me? 

The CHAIRMAN. If you could speak very directly and clearly into 
the microphone, I would appreciate it. 
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Mr. ZApPpA. My name is Frank Zappa. This is my attorney Larry 
Stein. 

The statement that I prepared, that I sent you 100 copies of, is 
five pages long, so I have shortened it down and am going to read a 
condensed version of it. 

Certain things have happened. I have been listening to the event 
in the other room and have heard some conflicting reports as to 
whether or not people in this committee want legislation. I under- 
stand that Mr. Hollings does from his comments. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you had better concentrate on your testi- 
mony, rather than asking questions. 

Mr. ZApPA. The reason I need to ask it, because I have to change 
something in my testimony if there is not a clearcut version of 
whether or not legislation is what is being discussed here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do the best you can, because I do not think any- 
body here can characterize Senator Hollings’ position. 

Mr. Zappa. | will carry on with the issue, then. 

Senator Exon. Mr. Chairman, I might help him out just a little 
bit. I might make a statement. This is one Senator that might be 
interested in legislation and/or regulation to some extent, recogniz- 
ing the problems with the right of free expression. 

I have previously expressed views that I do not believe I should 
be telling other people what they have to listen to. I really believe 
that the suggestion made by the original panel was some kind of 
an arrangement for voluntarily policing this in the music industry 
as the correct way to go. 

If it will help you out in your testimony, I might join Senator 
Hollings or others in some kind of legislation and/or regulation, 
unless the free enterprise system, both the producers and you as 
the performers, see fit to clean up your act. 

= Mr. Zappa. OK, thank you. 

V The first thing I would like to do, because I know there is some 
foreign press involved here and they might not understand what 
the issue is about, one of the things the issue is about is the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, and it is short and I would like to 
read it so they will understand. It says: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 


That is for reference. 

These are my personal observations and opinions. I speak on 
behalf of no group or professional organization. 

(The PMRC proposal is an ill-conceived piece of nonsense which 
fails to deliver any real benefits to children, infringes the civil lib- 
erties of people who are not children, and promises to keep the 
courts busy for years dealing with the interpretational and enforce- 
mental problems inherent in the proposal’s design. 

It is my understanding that in law First Amendment issues are 
decided with a preference for the least restrictive alternative. In 
this context, the PMRC demands are the equivalent of treating 
dandruff by decapitation. 
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No one has forced Mrs. Baker or Mrs. Gore to bring Prince or 
Sheena Easton into their homes. Thanks to the Constitution, they 
are free to buy other forms of music for their children. Apparently, 
they insist on purchasing the works of contemporary recording art- 
ists in order to support a personal illusion of aerobic sophistication. 
Ladies, please be advised: The $8.98 purchase price does not entitle 
you to a kiss on the foot from the composer or performer in ex- 
change for a spin on the family Victrola. 

Taken as a whole, the complete list of PMRC demands reads like 
an instruction manual for some sinister kind of toilet training pro- 
gram to house-break all composers and performers because of the 
lyrics of a few. Ladies, how dare you? 

The ladies’ shame must be shared by the bosses at the major 
labels who, through the RIAA, chose to bargain away the rights of 
composers, performers, and retailers in order to pass H.R. 2911, 
The Blank Tape Tax, a private tax levied by an industry on con- 
sumers for the benefit of a select group within that industry. 

Is this a consumer issue? You bet it is. The major record labels 
need to have H.R. 2911 whiz through a few committees before any- 
body smells a rat. One of them is chaired by Senator Thurmond. Is 
it a coincidence that Mrs. Thurmond is affiliated with the PMRC? 

I cannot say she is a member, because the PMRC has no mem- 
bers. Their secretary told me on the phone last Friday that the 
PMRC has no members, only founders. I asked how many other 
District of Columbia wives are nonmembers of an organization that 
raises money by mail, has a tax-exempt status, and seems intent on 
running the Constitution of the United States through the family 
paper-shredder. I asked her if it was a cult. Finally, she said she 
could not give me an answer and that she had to call their lawyer. 

While the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury recites “Gonna 
drive my love inside you” and Senator Gore’s wife talks about 
“pondage” and “oral sex at gunpoint” on the CBS Evening News, 
people in high places work on a tax bill that is so ridiculous, the 
only way to sneak it through is to keep the public’s mind on some- 
thing else: Porn rock. 

Is the basic issue morality? Is it mental health? Is it an issue at 
all? The PMRC has created a lot of confusion with improper com- 
parisons between song lyrics, videos, record packaging, radio broad- 
casting, and live performances. These are all different mediums 
and the people who work in them have the right to conduct their 
business without trade-restraining legislation, whipped up like an 
instant pudding by ‘The wives of Big Brother.” 

Is it proper that the husband of a PMRC nonmember/founder/ 
person sits on any committee considering business pertaining to 
the blank tape tax or his wife’s lobbying organization? Can any 
committee thus constituted find facts in a fair and unbiased 
manner? This committee has three that we know about: Senator 
Danforth, Senator Packwood, and Senator Gore. For some reason, 
they seem to feel there is no conflict of interest involved. 

Children in the vulnerable age bracket have a natural love for 
music. If as a parent you believe they should be exposed to some- 
thing more uplifting than “Sugar Walls,’ support music apprecia- 
tion programs in schools. Why have you not considered your child’s 
need for consumer information? Music appreciation costs very little 
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compared to sports expenditures. Your children have a right to 
know that something besides pop music exists. 

It is unfortunate that the PMRC would rather dispense govern- 
mentally sanitized heavy metal music than something more uplift- 
ing. Is this an indication of PMRC’s personal taste or just another 
manifestation of the low priority this administration has placed on 
education for the arts in America? 

The answer, of course, is neither. You cannot distract people 
from thinking about an unfair tax by talking about music apprecia- 
tion. For that you need sex, and lots of it. 

The establishment of a rating system, voluntary or otherwise, 
opens the door to an endless parade of moral quality control pro- 
grams based on things certain Christians do not like. What if the 
next bunch of Washington wives demands a large yellow ‘“J”’ on all 
material written or performed by Jews, in order to save helpless 
children from exposure to concealed Zionist doctrine? 

Record ratings are frequently compared to film ratings. Apart 
from the quantitative difference, there is another that is more im- 
portant: People who act in films are hired to pretend. No matter 
how the film is rated, it will not hurt them personally. 

Since many musicians write and perform their own material and 
stand by it as their art, whether you like it or not, an imposed 
rating will stigmatize them as individuals. How long before com- 
posers and performers are told to wear a festive little PMRC arm 
band with their scarlet letter on it? 

Bad facts make bad law, and people who write bad laws are in 
my opinion more dangerous than songwriters who celebrate sexual- 
ity. Freedom of speech, freedom of religious thought, and the right 
to due process for composers, performers and retailers are imper- 
iled if the PMRC and the major labels consummate this nasty bar- 
gain. 

Are we expected to give up article 1 so the big guys can collect 
an extra dollar on every blank tape and 10 to 25 percent on tape 
recorders? What is going on here? Do we get to vote on this tax? 

I think that this whole matter has gotten completely blown out 
of proportion, and I agree with Senator Exon that there is a very 
dubious reason for having this event. I also agree with Senator 
Exon that you should not be wasting time on stuff like this, be- 
cause from the beginning I have sensed that it is somebody’s hobby 
project. 

Now, I have done a number of interviews on television. People 
keep saying, can you not take a few steps in their direction, can 
you not sympathize, can you not empathize? I do more than that at 
this point. I have got an idea for a way to stop all this stuff and a 
way to give parents what they really want, which is information, 
accurate information as to what is inside the album, without pro- 
viding a stigma for the musicians who have played on the album or 
the people who sing it or the people who wrote it. And I think that 
if you listen carefully to this idea that it might just get by all of 
the constitutional problems and everything else. 

As far as I am concerned, I have no objection to having all of the 
lyrics placed on the album routinely, all the time. But there is a 
little problem. Record companies do not own the right automatical- 
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ly to take these lyrics, because they are owned by a publishing 
company. 

So, just as all the rest of the PMRC proposals would cost money, 
this would cost money too, because the record companies would 
need—they should not be forced to bear the cost, the extra expendi- 
ture to the publisher, to print those lyrics. 

If you consider that the public needs to be warned about the con- 
tents of the records, what better way than to let them see exactly 
what the songs say? That way you do not have to put any kind of 
subjective rating on the record. You do not have to call it R, X, D/ 
A, anything. You can read it for yourself. 

But in order for it to work properly, the lyrics should be on a 
uniform kind of a sheet. Maybe even the Government could print 
those sheets. Maybe it should even be paid for by the Government, 
if the Government is interested in making sure that people have 
consumer information in this regard. 

And you also have to realize that if a person buys the record and 
takes it out of the store, once it is out of the store you can’t return 
it if you read the lyrics at home and decide that little Johnny is 
not supposed to have it. 

I think that that should at least be considered, and the idea of 
imposing these ratings on live concerts, on the albums, asking 
record companies to reevaluate or drop or violate contracts that 
they already have with artists should be thrown out. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Zappa. You under- 
stand that the previous witnesses were not asking for legislation. 
And I do not know, I cannot speak for Senator Hollings, but I think 
the prevailing view here is that nobody is asking for legislation. 

The question is just focusing on what a lot of people perceive to 
be a problem, and you have indicated that you at least understand 
that there is another point of view. But there are people that think 
ee parents should have some knowledge of what goes into their 

ome. 

Mr. Zappa. All along my objection has been with the tactics used 
by these people in order to achieve the goal. I just think the tactics 
have been really bad, and the whole premise of their proposal— 
they were badly advised in terms of record business law, they were 
badly advised in terms of practicality, or they would have known 
that certain things do not work mechanically with what they sug- 
gest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I found your statement very interesting and, although I disagree 
with some of the statements that you make and have made on 
other occasions, I have been a fan of your music, believe it or not. I 
respect you as a true original and a tremendously talented musi- 
cian. 

Your suggestion of printing the lyrics on the album is a very in- 
teresting one. The PMRC at one point said they would propose 
either a rating or warning, or printing all the lyrics on the album. 
ae record companies came back and said they did not want to do 
that. 
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I think a lot of people agree with your suggestion that one easy 
way to solve this problem for parents would be to put the actual 
words there, so that parents could see them. In fact, the National 
Association of Broadcasters made exactly the same request of the 
record companies. 

I think your suggestion is an intriguing one and might really be 
a solution for the problem. 

Mr. ZAPPA. You have to understand that it does cost money, be- 
cause you cannot expect publishers to automatically give up that 
right, which is a right for them. Somebody is going to have to reim- 
burse the publishers, the record industry. 

Without trying to mess up the album jacket art, it should be a 
sheet of paper that is slipped inside the shrink-wrap, so that when 
you take it out you can still have a complete album package. So 
there is going to be some extra cost for printing it. 

But as long as people realize that for this kind of consumer 
safety you are going to spend some money and as long as you can 
find a way to pay for it, I think that would be the best way to let 
people know. 

Senator Gore. I do not disagree with that at all. And the sepa- 
rate sheet would also solve the problem with cassettes as well, be- 
cause you do not have the space for words on the cassette packs. 

Mr. Zappa. There would have to be a little accordion-fold. 

Senator Gore. I have listened to you a number of times on this 
issue, and I guess the statement that I want to get from you is 
whether or not you feel this concern is legitimate. 

You feel very strongly about your position, and I understand 
that. You are very articulate and forceful. 

But occasionally you give the impression that you think parents 
are just silly to be concerned at all. 

Mr. Zappa. No; that is not an accurate impression. 

Senator Gore. Well, please clarify it, then. 

Mr. ZaApPaA. First of all, I think it is the parents’ concern; it is not 
the Government’s concern. 

Senator Gore. The PMRC agrees with you on that. 

Mr. Zappa. Well, that does not come across in the way they have 
been speaking. The whole drift that I have gotten, based upon the 
media blitz that has attended the PMRC and its rise to infamy, is 
that they have a special plan, and it has smelled like legislation up 
until now. 

There are too many things that look like hidden agendas in- 
volved with this. And I am a parent. I have got four children. Two 
of them are here. I want them to grow up in a country where they 
can think what they want to think, be what they want to be, and 
pee what somebody’s wife or somebody i in Government makes them 

e 

I do not want to have that and I do not think you do either. 

Senator Gore. OK. But now you are back on the issue of Govern- 
ment involvement. Let me say briefly on this point that the PMRC 
says repeatedly no legislation, no regulation, no Government 
action. It certainly sounded clear to me. 

And as far as a hidden agenda, I do not see one, hear one, or 
know of one. 


of 


Mr. Zappa. OK, let me tell you why I have drawn these conclu- 
sions. First of all, they may say, we are not interested in legisla- 
tion. But there are others who do, and because of their project bad 
things have happened in this country in the industry. 

I believe there is actually some liability. Look at this. You have a 
situation where, even if you go for the lyric printed thing in the 
record, because of the tendency among Americans to be copycats— 
one guy commits a murder, you get a copycat murder—now you've 
got copycat censors. 

You get a very bad situation in San Antonio, TX, right now 
where they are trying to pass PMRC-type individual ratings and 
attach them to live concerts, with the mayor down there trying to 
make a national reputation by putting San Antonio on the map as 
the first city in the United States to have these regulations, against 
the suggestion of the city attorney, who says, I do not think this is 
constitutional. 

But you know, there is this fervor to get in and do even more 
and even more. 

And the other thing, the PMRC starts off talking about lyrics, 
but when they take it over into other realms they start talking 
about the videos. In fact, you misspoke yourself at the beginning in 
your introduction when you were talking about the music does 
this, the music does that. There is a distinct difference between 
those notes and chords and the baseline and the rhythm that sup- 
port the words and the lyrics. 

I do not know whether you really are talking about controlling 
the type of music. 

The CHAIRMAN. The lyrics. 

Mr. Zappa. So specifically we are talking about lyrics. It began 
with lyrics. But even looking at the PMRC fundraising letter, in 
the last paragraph at the bottom of the page it starts looking like 
it is branching into other areas, when it says: “We realize that this 
material has pervaded other aspects of society. ’And it is like what, 
you are going to fix it all for me? 

Senator Gore. No. I think the PMRC’s acknowledging some of 
the statements by some of their critics who say: Well, why single 
out the music industry. 

Do I understand that you do believe that there is a legitimate 
concern here? 

Mr. Zappa. But the legitimate concern is a matter of taste for the 
individual parent and how much sexual information that parent 
wants to give their child, at what age, at what time, in what quan- 
tity, OK. And I think that, because there is a tendency in the 
United States to hide sex, which I think is an unhealthy thing to 
do, and many parents do not give their children good sexual educa- 
tion, in spite of the fact that little books for kids are available, and 
other parents demand that sexual education be taken out of school, 
it makes the child vulnerable, because if you do not have some- 
thing rational to compare it to when you see or hear about some- 
thing that is aberrated you do not perceive it as an aberration. 

Senator Gore. OK, I have run out of time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gorton. 

Senator Gorton. Mr. Zappa, I am astounded at the courtesy and 
soft-voiced nature of the comments of my friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee. I can only say that I found your statement to be boor- 
ish, incredibly and insensitively insulting to the people that were 
here previously; that you could manage to give the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States a bad name, if I felt 
that you had the slightest understanding of it, which I do not. 

You do not have the slightest understanding of the difference be- 
tween Government action and private action, and you have certain- 
ly destroyed any case you might otherwise have had with this Sen- 
ator. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zappa. Is this private action? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Exon. 

Senator Exon. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Zappa, let me say that I was surprised that Senator Gore 
knew and liked your music. I must confess that I have never heard 
any of your music, to my knowledge. 

Mr. ZAPPA. I would be more than happy to recite my lyrics to 
you. 

Senator Exon. Can we forgo that? 

Senator Gore. You have probably never heard of the Mothers of 
Invention. 

Senator Exon. I have heard of Glen Miller and Mitch Miller. Did 
you ever perform with them? 

Mr. Zappa. As a matter of fact, I took music lessons in grade 
school from Mitch Miller’s brother. 

Senator Exon. That is the first sign of hope we have had in this 
hearing. 

Let us try and get down to a fundamental question here that I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Zappa. Do you believe that parents have 
the right and the obligation to mold the psychological development 
of their children? 

Mr. ZAppA. Yes, I think they have that right, and I also think 
they have that obligation. 

Senator Exon. Do you see any extreme difficulty in carrying out 
those obligations for a parent by material falling into the hands of 
their children over which they have little or no control? 

Mr. Zappa. Well, one of the things that has been brought up 
before is talking about very young children getting access to the 
material that they have been showing here today. And what I have 
said to that in the past is a teenager may go into a record store 
unescorted with $8.98 in his pocket, but very young children do 
not. 

If they go into a record store, the $8.98 is in mom or dad’s 
pocket, and they can always say, Johnny, buy a book. They can 
say, Johnny, buy instrumental music; there is some nice classical 
music for you here; why do you not listen to that. 

The parent can ask or guide the child in another direction, away 
from Sheena Easton, Prince, or whoever else you have been com- 
plaining about. There is always that possibility. 

Senator Exon. As I understand it from your testimony—and 
once again, I want to emphasize that I see nothing wrong whatso- 
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ever; in fact, I salute the ladies for bringing this to the attention of 
the public as best they see fit. I think you could tell from my testi- 
mony that I tend to agree with them. 

I want to be very careful that we do not overstep our bounds and 
try and—and I emphasize once again—tell somebody else what 
they should see. I am primarily worried about children. 

It seems to me from your statement that you have no obliga- 
tion—or no objection whatsoever to printing lyrics, if that would be 
legally possible, or from a standpoint of having the room to do that, 
on records or tapes. Is that not what you said? 

Mr. ZAPPA. I think it would be advisable for two reasons. One, it 
gives people one of the things that they have been asking for. It 
gives them that type of consumer protection because, if you can 
read the English language and you can see the lyrics on the back, 
you have no excuse for complaining if you take the record out of 
the store. 

And also, I think that the record industry has been damaged and 
it has been given a very bad rap by this whole situation because it 
has been indicated, or people have attempted to indicate, that 
there is so much of this kind of material that people object to in 
the industry, that that is what the industry is. 

It is not bad at all. Some of the albums that have been selected 
for abuse here are obscure. Some of them are already several years 
old. And I think that a lot of deep digging was done in order to 
come up with the song about anal vapors or whatever it was that 
they were talking about before. 

Senator Exon. If I understand you, you would be in support of 
printing the lyrics, but you are adamantly opposed to any kind of a 
rating system? 

Mr. Zappa. I am opposed to the rating system because, as I said, 
if you put a rating on the record it goes directly to the character of 
the person who made the record, whereas if you rate a film, a guy 
who is in the film has been hired as an actor. He is pretending. 
You rate the film, whatever it is, it does not hurt him. 

But whether you like what is on the record or not, the guy who 
made it, that is his art and to stigmatize him is unfair. 

Senator Exon. Well, likewise, if you are primarily concerned 
about the artists, is it not true that for many many years, we have 
had ratings of movies with indications as to the sexual content of 
movies and that has been, as near as I can tell, a voluntary action 
on the part of the actors in the movies and the producers of the 
movies and the distributors? 

a seems to have worked reasonably well. What is wrong with 
that: 

Mr. Zappa. Well, first of all, it replaced something that was far 
more restrictive, which was the Hayes Office. And as far as that 
being voluntary, there are people who wish they did not have to 
rate their films. They still object to rating their films, but the 
reason the ratings go on is because if they are not rated they will 
not get distributed or shown in theaters. So there is a little bit of 
pressure involved, but still there is no stigma. 

Senator Exon. The Government does not require that. The point 
I am trying to make is—and while I think these hearings should 
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not have been held if we are not considering legislation or regula- 
tions at this time, I emphasized earlier that they might follow. 

I simply want to say to you that I suspect that, unless the indus- 
try “cleans up their act”—and I use that in quotes again—there is 
likely to be legislation. And it seems to me that it would not be too 
far removed from reality or too offensive to anyone if you could 
follow the general guidelines, right, wrong, or indifferent, that are 
now in place with regard to the movie industry. 

Mr. Zappa. Well, I would object to that. I think, first of all, I be- 
lieve it was you who asked the question of Mrs. Gore whether there 
was any other indication on the album as to the contents. And I 
would say that a buzzsaw blade between a guy’s legs on the album 
cover is a good indication that it is not for little Johnny. 

Senator Exon. I do not believe I asked her that question, but the 
point you made is a good one, because if that should not go to little 
minds I think there should be at least some minimal activity or at- 
tempt on the part of the producers and distributors, and indeed 
ares ed the performers, to see that that does not get to that little 
mind. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hollings. 

Senator Hoturncs. Mr. Zappa, I apologize for coming back in 
late, but I am just hearing the latter part of it. I hear that you say 
that perhaps we could print the words, and I think that is a good 
suggestion, but it is unfair to have albums rated. 

Now, it is not considered unfair in the movie industry, and I 
want you to elaborate. I do not want to belabor you, but why is it 
unfair? I mean, it is accurate, is it not? 

Mr. Zappa. Well, I do not know whether it is accurate, because 
sometimes they have trouble deciding how a film gets to be an X or 
an R or whatever. And you have two problems. One is the quantity 
of material, 325 films per year versus 25,000 4-minute songs per 
year, OK. 

You also have a problem that an album is a compilation of differ- 
ent types of cuts. If one song on the album is sexually explicit and 
all the rest of it sounds like Pat Boone, what do you get on the 
album? How are you going to rate it? 

There are little technical difficulties here, and also you have the 
problem of having somebody in the position of deciding what’s 
good, what’s bad, what’s talking about the devil, what is too vio- 
lent, and the rest of that stuff. | 

But the point I made before is that when you rate the album you 
are rating the individual, because he takes personal responsibility 
for the music; and in the movies, the actors who are performing in 
the movie, it does not hurt them. 

Senator Ho.iinocs. Well, very good. I think the actual printing of 
the content itself is perhaps even better than the rating. Let every- 
one else decide. 

Mr. Zappa. I think you should leave it up to the parents, because 
not all parents want to keep their children totally ignorant. 

Senator Ho.uincs. Well, you and I would differ on what is igno- 
rance and education, I can see that. But if it was there, they could 
fi what they were buying and I think that is a step in the right 

irection. 
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As Senator Exon has pointed out, the primary movers in this 
particular regard are not looking for legislation or regulations, 
which is our function. To be perfectly candid with you, I would look 
for regulations or some kind of legislation, if it could be constitu- 
tionally accomplished, unless of course we have these initiatives 
from the industry itself. 

I think your suggestion is a good one. If you print those words, 
that would go a long way toward satisfying everyone’s objections. 

Mr. Zappa. All we have to do is find out how it is going to be 
paid for. 

Senator Ho.tuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hawkins. 

Senator HAwkIns. Mr. Zappa, you say you have four children? 

Mr. ZAPPA. Yes, four children. 

Senator HAWKINS. Have you ever purchased toys for those chil- 
dren? 

Mr. ZAppPA. No; my wife does. 

Senator HAWKINS. Well, I might tell you that if you were to go in 
a toy store—which is very educational for fathers, by the way; it is 
not a maternal responsibility to buy toys for children—that you 
may look on the box and the box says, this is suitable for 5 to 7 
years of age, or 8 to 15, or 15 and above, to give you some guidance 
for a toy for a child. 

Do you object to that? 

Mr. Zappa. In a way I do, because that means that somebody in 
an office someplace is making a decision about how smart my child 
is. 
Senator Hawkins. I would be interested to see what toys your 
kids ever had. 

Mr. Zappa. Why would you be interested? 

Senator HAWKINS. Just as a point of interest. 

Mr. ZAPpPA. Well, come on over to the house. I will show them to 
you. 

Senator HAWKINS. I might do that. 

Do you make a profit from sales of rock records? 

Mr. Zappa. Yes. | 

Senator HAWKINS. So you do make a profit from the sales of rock 
records? 

Mr. ZApPA. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you. I think that statement tells the 
story to this committee. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Zappa, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Zappa. Thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 


STATEMENT OF FRANK ZAPPA 


These are my personal observations and opinions. They are addressed to the 
PMRC as well as this committee. I speak on behalf of no group or professional orga- 
nization. 

The PMRC proposal is an ill-conceived piece of nonsense which fails to deliver any 
real benefits to children, infringes the civil liberties of people who are not children, 
and promises to keep the courts busy for years, dealing with the interpretational 
and enforcemental problems inherent in the proposal’s design. 
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It is my understanding that, in law, First Amendment Issues are decided with a 
preference for the least restrictive alternative. In this context, the PMRC’s demands 
are the equivalent of treating dandruff by decapitation. 

No one has forced Mrs. Baker or Mrs. Gore to bring Prince or Sheena Easton into 
their homes. Thanks to the Constitution, they are free to buy other forms of music 
for their children. Apparently they insist on purchasing the works of contemporary 
recording artists in order to support a personal illusion of aerobic sophistication. 
Ladies, please be advised: the $8.98 purchase price does not entitle you to a kiss on 
the foot from the composer or performer in exchange for a spin on the family Vic- 
trola. Taken as a whole, the complete list of PMRC demands reads like an instruc- 
tion manual for some sinister kind of ‘toilet training program’ to house-break all 
composers and performers because of the lyrics of a few. Ladies, how dare you? 

The ladies’ shame must be shared by the bosses at the major labels who, through 
the RIAA, chose to bargain away the rights of composers, performers, and retailers 
in order to pass H.R. 2911, The Blank Tape Tax: A private tax, levied by an indus- 
try on consumers, for the benefit of a select group within that industry. Is this a 
“consumer issue’? You bet it is. PMRC spokesperson, Kandy Stroud, announced to 
millions of fascinated viewers on last Friday’s ABC Nightline debate that Senator 
Gore, a man she described as “A friend of the music industry,” is co-sponsor of 
something she referred to as “anti-piracy legislation’. Is this the same tax bill with 
a nicer name? 

The major record labels need to have H.R. 2911 whiz through a few committees 
before anybody smells a rat. One of them is chaired by Senator Thurmond. Is it a 
coincidence that Mrs. Thurmond is affiliated with the PMRC? I can’t say she’s a 
member, because the PMRC has no members. Their secretary told me on the phone 
last Friday that the PMRC has no members . . . only founders. I asked how many 
other D.C. wives are non-members of an organization that raises money by mail, has 
a tax-exempt status, and seems intent on running the Constitution of the United 
States through the family paper-shredder. I asked her if it was a cult. Finally, she 
said she couldn’t give me an answer and that she had to call their lawyer. 

While the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury recites “Gonna drive my love 
inside you. . .’”, and Senator Gore’s wife talks about “Bondage!” and “oral sex at 
gunpoint,” on the CBS Evening News, people in high places work on a tax bill that 
is so ridiculous, the only way to sneak it through is to keep the public’s mind on 
something else: ‘Porn Rock’. 

The PMRC practices a curious double standard with these fervent recitations. 
Thanks to them, helpless young children all over America get to hear about oral sex 
at gunpoint on network TV several nights a week. Is there a secret FCC dispensa- 
tion here? What sort of end justifies THESE means? PTA parents should keep an 
eye on these ladies if that’s their idea of ‘good taste’. 

Is the basic issue morality? Is it mental health? Is it an issue at all? The PMRC 
has created a lot of confusion with improper comparisons between song lyrics, 
videos, record packaging, radio broadcasting, and live performances. These are all 
different mediums, and the people who work in them have a right to conduct their 
business without trade-restraining legislation, whipped up like an instant pudding 
by The Wives of Big Brother. 

Is it proper that the husband of PMRC non-member/founder/person sits on any 
committee considering business pertaining to the Blank Tape Tax or his wife’s lob- 
bying organization? Can any committee thus constituted ‘find facts’ in a fair and 
umbiased manner? This committee has three. A minor conflict of interest? 

The PMRC promotes their program as a harmless type of consumer information 
service providing ‘guidelines’ which will assist baffled parents in the determination 
of the ‘suitability’ of records listened by ‘very young children’. The methods they 
propose have several unfortunately side effects, not the least of which is the reduc- 
tion of all American Music, recorded and live, to the intellectual level of a Saturday 
morning cartoon show. 

Teen-agers with $8.98 in their pocket might go into a record store alone, but ‘very 
young children’ do not. Usually there is a parent in attendance. The $8.98 is in the 
parents pocket. The parent can always suggest that the $8.98 be spent on a book. 

If the parent is afraid to let the child read a book, perhaps the $8.98 can be spent 
on recordings of instrumental music. Why not bring jazz or classical music into your 
home instead of Blackie Lawless or Madonna? Great music with no words at all is 
available to anyone with sense enough to look beyond this week’s platinum-selling 
fashion plate. 

Children in the ‘vulnerable’ age bracket have a natural love for music. If, as a 
parent, you believe they should be exposed to something more uplifting than sugar 
walls, support Music Appreciation programs in schools. Why haven't you considered 
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your child’s need for consumer information? Music Appreciation costs very little 
compared to sports expenditures. Your children have a right to know that some- 
thing besides pop music exists. 

It is unfortunate that the PMRC would rather dispense governmentally sanitized 
Heavy Metal Music, than something more ‘uplifting’. Is this an indication of 
PMRC’s personal taste, or just another manifestation of the low priority this admin- 
istration has placed on education for The Arts in America? The answer, of course, is 
neither. You can’t distract people from thinking about an unfair tax by talking 
about Music Appreciation. For that you need sex . . . and lots of it. 

Because of the subjective nature of the PMRC ratings, it is impossible to guaran- 
tee that some sort of ‘despised concept’ won’t sneak through, tucked away in new 
slang or the overstressed pronunciation of an otherwise innocent word. If the goal 
here is total verbal/moral safety, there is only one way to achieve it: watch no TV, 
i no books, see no movies, listen to only instrumental music, or buy no music at 
all. 

The establishment of a rating system, voluntary or otherwise, opens the door to 
an endless parade of Moral Quality Control Programs based on “Things Certain 
Christians Don’t Like’. What if the next bunch of Washington Wives demands a 
large yellow “J” on all material written or performed by Jews, in order to save 
helpless children from exposure to ‘concealed Zionist doctrine’? 

Record ratings are frequently compared to film ratings. Apart from the quantita- 
tive difference, there is another that is more important: People who act in films are 
hired to ‘pretend’. No matter how the film is rated, it won’t hurt them personally. 
Since many musicians write and perform their own material and stand by it as 
their art (whether you like it or not), an imposed rating will stigmatize them as in- 
dividuals. How long before composers and performers are told to wear a festive little 
PMRC arm band with their Scarlet Letter on it? | 

The PMRC rating system restrains trade in one specific musical field: Rock. No 
ratings have been requested for Comedy records or Country Music. Is there anyone 
in the PMRC who can differentiate infallibly between Rock and Country Music? 
Artists in both fields cross stylistic lines. Some artists include comedy material. If 
an album is part Rock, part Country, part Comedy, what sort of label would it get? 
Shouldn’t the ladies be warning everyone that inside those Country albums with the 
American Flags, the big trucks, and the atomic pompadours there lurks a fascinat- 
ing variety of songs about sex, violence, alcohol, and the devil, recorded in a way 
that lets you hear every word, sung for you by people who have been to prison and 
are proud of it. 

If enacted, the PMRC program would have the effect of protectionist legislation 
for the Country Music Industry, providing more security for cowboys than it does 
for children. One major retail outlet has already informed the Capitol Records sales 
staff that it would not purchase or display an album with any kind of sticker on it. 

Another chain with outlets in shopping malls has been told by the landlord that if 
it racked “hard-rated albums’ they would lose their lease. That opens up an awful 
lot of shelf space for somebody. Could it be that a certain Senatorial husband and 
wife team from Tennessee sees this as an ‘affirmative action program’ to benefit the 
suffering multitudes in Nashville? 

Is the PMRC attempting to save future generations from SEX ITSELF? The type, 
the amount, and the timing of sexual information given to a child should be deter- 
mined by the parents, not by people who are involved in a tax scheme cover-up. 

The PMRC has concocted a Mythical Beast, and compounds the chicanery by de- 
manding ‘consumer guidelines’ to keep it from inviting your children inside its 
sugar walls. Is the next step the adoption of a ‘“PMRC National Legal Age For Com- 
prehension of Vaginal Arousal”. Many people in this room would gladly support 
such legislation, but, before they start drafting their bill, I urge them to consider 
these facts: 

(1) There is no conclusive scientific evidence to support the claim that exposure to 
any form of music will cause the listener to commit a crime or damn his soul to 

ell. 

(2) Masturbation is not illegal. If it is not illegal to do it, why should it be illegal 
to sing about it? 

(3) No medical evidence of hairy palms, warts, or blindness has been linked to 
masturbation or vaginal arousal, nor has it been proven that hearing references to 
either topic automatically turns the listener into a social liability. 

(4) Enforcement of anti-masturbatory legislation could prove costly and time con- 
suming. 

(5) There is not enough prison space to hold all the children who do it. 
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The PMRC’s proposal is most offensive in its “moral tone’. It seeks to enforce a 
set of implied religious values on its victims. Iran has a religious government. Good 
for them. I like having the capitol of the United States in Washington, DC, in spite 
of recent efforts to move it to Lynchburg, VA. 

Fundamentalism is not a state religion. The PMRC’s request for labels regarding 
sexually explicit lyrics, violence, drugs, alcohol, and especially occult content reads 
like a catalog of phenomena abhorrent to practitioners of that faith. How a person 
worships is a private matter, and should not be inflicted upon or exploited by 
others. Understanding the Fundamentalist leanings of this organization, I think it is 
fair to wonder if their rating system will eventually be extended to inform parents 
as to whether a musical group has homosexuals in it. Will the PMRC permit musi- 
cal groups to exist, but only if gay members don’t sing, and are not depicted on the 
album cover? 

The PMRC has demanded that record companies “re-evaluate” the contracts of 
those groups who do things on stage that THEY find offensive. I remind the PMRC 
that groups are comprised of individuals. If one guy wiggles too much, does the 
whole band get an ‘‘X’’? If the group gets dropped from the label as a result of this 
‘re-evaluation’ process, do the other guys in the group who weren’t wiggling get to 
sue the guy who wiggled because he ruined their careers? Do the founders of this 
tax-exempt organization with no members plan to indemnify record companies for 
any losses incurred from unfavorably decided breach of contract suits, or is there a 
PMEC secret agent in the Justice Department? 

Should individual musicians be rated? If so, who is qualified to determine if the 
guitar player is an ‘‘X’’, the vocalist is a ‘‘D/A” or the drummer is a ‘“‘V”. If the 
bass player (or his Senator) belongs to a religious group that dances around with 
poisonous snakes, does he get an “O”’? What if he has an earring in one ear, wears 
an Italian Horn around his neck, sings about his astrological sign, practices yoga, 
reads the Quaballah, or owns a rosary? Will his ‘“‘occult content’ rating go into an 
old CoIntelPro computer, emerging later as a “fact’’, to determine if he qualifies for 
a home-owner loan? Will they tell you this is necessary to protect the folks next 
door from the possibility of ‘devil-worship’ lyrics creeping through the wall? 

What hazards await the unfortunate retailer who accidently sells an “O” rated 
record to somebody’s little Johnny? Nobody in Washington seemed to care when 
Christian Terrorists bombed abortion clinics in the name of Jesus. Will you care 
when the “friends of the wives of big brother” blow up the shopping mall? 

The PMRC wants ratings to start as of the date of their enactment. That leaves 
the current crop of ‘objectionable material’ untouched. What will be the status of 
recordings from that Golden Era to censorship? Do they become collectors’s items 

. or will another ‘‘fair and unbiased committee’”’ order them destroyed in a public 
ceremony? 

Bad facts make bad law, and people who write bad laws are, in my opinion, more 
dangerous than songwriters who celebrate sexuality. Freedom of Speech, Freedom of 
Religious Tthought, and the Right to Due Process for composers, performers and re- 
tailers are imperiled if the PMRC and the major labels consummate this nasty bar- 
gain. Are we expected to give up Article One so the big guys can collect an extra 
dollar on every blank tape and 10 to 25% on tape recorders? What’s going on here? 
Do WE get to vote on this tax? There’s an awful lot of smoke pouring out of the 
legislative machinery used by the PMRC to inflate this issue. Try not to inhale it. 
Those responsible for the vandalism should pay for the damage by voluntarily 
rating themselves. If they refuse, perhaps the voters could assist in awarding the 
Congressional ‘‘X’’, the Congressional ‘‘D/A’’, the Congressional ‘“‘V’’, and the Con- 
gressional “O’’. Just like the ladies say: these ratings are necessary to protect our 
children. I hope it’s not too late to put them where they really belong. 


The CHAIRMAN. The next witness is John Denver. 
John, thank you very much for being with us. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DENVER 


Mr. DENVER. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. It is a great pleasure 
to be with you, and I apologize for running in and out. I seem to be 
testifying and briefing many people here on Capitol Hill today, and 
it causes the ingoing and outgoing. 

Honorable Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: It is a great honor and a privilege to appear before you this 
morning and to take advantage of the opportunity given me in our 
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free society to speak my mind, to give voice to my opinions in a 
public forum in front of not only the leadership of our great coun- 
try, but the press, the media, and through them all who might be 
listening around our country and around the world. 

I am here to address the issue of a possible rating system in the 
recording industry, labeling records where excesses of explicit sex 
and graphic violence have occurred and, furthermore, references to 
drugs and alcohol or the occult are included in the lyrics. 

These hearings have been called to determine whether or not the 
Government should intervene to enforce this practice. Mr. Chair- 
man, this would approach censorship. May I be very clear that I 
am strongly opposed to censorship of any kind in our society or 
anywhere else in the world. 

I have had in my experience two encounters with this sort of 
censorship. My song ‘Rocky Mountain High’ was banned from 
many radio stations as a drug-related song. This was obviously 
done by people who had never seen or been to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and also had never experienced the elation, celebration of 
life, or the joy in living that one feels when he observes something 
as wondrous as the Perseides meteor shower on a moonless, cloud- 
less night, when there are so many stars that you have a shadow 
from the starlight, and you are out camping with your friends, 
your best friends, and introducing them to one of nature’s most 
spectacular light shows for the very first time. 

Obviously, a clear case of misinterpretation. Mr. Chairman, what 
assurance have I that any national panel to review my music 
would make any better judgment? 

To my knowledge, my movie “Oh God” was not banned in any 
theaters. However, some newspapers refused to print our advertise- 
ments, and some theaters refused to put the name of the film on 
the marquee. 

I do not believe that we were using the name of our Lord in vain. 
Quite the opposite, we were making a small effort to spread his 
meses that we are here for each other and not against each 
other. 

Discipline and self-restraint when practiced by an individual, a 
family, or a company is an effective way to deal with this issue. 
The same thing when forced on a people by their government or, 
worse, by a self-appointed watchdog of public morals, is suppression 
and will not be tolerated in a democratic society. 

Mr. Chairman, the suppression of the people of a society begins 
in my mind with the censorship of the written or spoken word. It 
was so in Nazi Germany. It is so in many places today where those 
in power are afraid of the consequences of an informed and educat- 
ed people. 

In a mature, incredibly diverse society such as ours, the access to 
all perspectives of an issue becomes more and more important. 
Those things which in our experience are undesirable generally 
prove to be unfurthering and sooner or later become boring. That 
process cannot and should not be stifled. 

On the other hand, that which is denied becomes that which is 
most interesting. That which is hidden—excuse me. That which is 
denied becomes that which is most desired, and that which is 
hidden becomes that which is most interesting. Consequently, a 
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great deal of time and energy is spent trying to get at what is 
being kept from you. Our children, our people, our society and the 
world cannot afford this waste. 

It was my pleasure to meet with radio programmers and broad- 
casters from all over the country this past week in Dallas. They ex- 
pressed their concern about this issue and the direction in which it 
seemed to be going. They also expressed their willingness to prac- 
tice the discipline and self-restraint that I mentioned earlier, espe- 
cially when they were given direction by their listeners. I believe 
this to be true, because they are in business to please their listen- 
ing audience. 

I would like to acknowledge the PMRC for bringing this issue to 
the attention of not only our industry, but our Government and 
our people. It is obvious that we are dealing with a real problem 
which warrants our concern. I would like to point out, however, 
that we address ourselves not to the problem, but to the symptoms. 

I suggest that explicit lyrics and graphic videos are not so far re- 
moved from what is seen on television every day and night, wheth- 
er it be in the soap operas or on the news, and that we should 
point our finger at the recording industry while watching the gen- 
eral public at a nationally televised baseball game chant in unison 
“The Blue Jays suck’’ is ludicrous. 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion has to do with our 
willingness as parents to take responsibility for the upbringing of 
our children, to pay attention to their interests, to respond to their 
needs, and to recognize that we as parents and as individuals have 
a greater influence on our children and on each other than any- 
thing else could possibly have. 

To quote a wise old man from ancient China: “If there be right- 
eousness—”’ not self-righteousness; that is not part of the quote. “If 
there be righteousness in the heart, there will be beauty in the 
character. If there be beauty in the character, there will be harmo- 
ny in the home. If there be harmony in the home, there will be 
order in the Nation. And if there be order in the Nation, there will 
be peace in the world.” 

I thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, if I may add a couple of 
personal words. I am a father of two children, both adopted, and I 
have a lot of friends in the music business, other rock performers 
who have children also, and all of them, including myself, we have 
a great concern for our children. That is why I am here today. 

In my experience, sir, all over the world one of the most interest- 
ing things about the music that young people are listening to is it 
gives us as adults a very clear insight as to what is going on in 
their minds. We can know what they are thinking by listening to 
the music that they surround themselves with. 

The people that I have had the opportunity to talk with, the 
troubled children, the teenagers who are considering suicide, what 
they expressed to me is a real frustration in their lives, an inability 
to communicate with their parents, an inability to understand or to 
envision any kind of a possible future because of the nuclear threat 
that we live under. 

They do not see things getting better economically. They do not 
see things getting better for the small businessman, for the small 
farmer. They do not see a future for themselves. 
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It is my opinion that it is out of this that some young people put 
a gun into their mouths and pull the trigger. We can turn this 
around, sir. We can address the reality of a problem and not deal 
with just the symptoms, and create not only a better world for our 
children but for ourselves and all of humanity. 

We can end hunger. We can rid the world of nuclear weapons. 
We can learn to live together as human beings on a planet that 
travels through the universe, living the example of peace and har- 
mony among all people. 

The CHAIRMAN. John, thank you very much for your excellent 
statement. 

You talked about the importance of, in your words, an informed 
and educated people, and about the importance of communication 
between parents and their children. And as I understand it, that is 
exactly the point that was made by the Parents Music Resource 
Center group that was here earlier. That is, they are not asking for 
censorship, they are not asking for Government action. 

Nobody has proposed that to my knowledge. There is no legisla- 
tion that is pending that in any way suggests any censorship. The 
point is not less information. Nobody is trying to prevent rock stars 
from singing whatever they want or music companies from publish- 
ing whatever they want. The question is one of communication and 
openness. 

Senator Exon said earlier, if we are not legislating why have a 
hearing? Frequently we have oversight hearings in the Congress, 
and one of the reasons for it is to just air what is going on, to bring 
it out in the open, to increase information, not to reduce informa- 
tion. 

What the mothers are saying is that they do not have sufficient 
information. They want to know more, they want to be more in- 
formed. They do not want less information. They do not want cen- 
sorship. They want more information. They want to know. 

They do not want what goes on in their homes simply to be a 
matter between the music artist, the rock star, and their 11- or 12- 
year-old, 13-year-old child. They want to be in on the act, too, and 
all they want is more information as to what is going on. 

And it would seem to me that that is a reasonable request for 
them to make, that it is reasonable for all of us to be in on the act, 
rather than just to have almost a private relationship between our 
kids and somebody outside the home. 

Mr. DENVER. I understand, Senator, and I applaud what is taking 
place here today. My concern is that it sort of feels like, if we are 
bringing this issue to the Congress through the Senate, there is a 
very real possibility that legislation is going to be acted upon. I un- 
derstand that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Zero. 

Mr. DENVER. But several gentlemen have said that if it looks like 
it is possible to make legislation, some of you today have said, if it 
is possible to make legislation that you would go further with this 
if there is a constitutional way to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just believe me, zero chance of legislation. I do 
not think anybody has introduced a bill, and I do not really think 
that is a possibility at all. 
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The only question is is there a possibility of, first, bringing the 
issue before the country. 

Mr. Denver. And you have done that and I applaud that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just talk about it and ventilate our concerns. 

And secondly, is there a possibility of increasing the information 
that is available to parents of kids, who have the real responsibility 
for raising those children and for establishing whatever values 
those children are going to have? 

Mr. DENVER. I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hollings. 

Senator HoLiincs. Welcome. I am glad to see you working, in ad- 
dition to the hunger field, the hunger of the body, and the hunger 
of the mind, John. I am delighted to work with you on this. 

There are some differences. For one thing, as an old trial lawyer, 
we know well that Clarence Darrow made a 9-hour summation in 
the Scopes trial. A trial lawyer today is competing with television 
and television performers. If he makes more than a 9-minute sum- 
mation, he has lost the jury, his case, and everything else. The 
parent is in competition with that 6 hours of rock coming over 
radio and TV. 

Now, it is pleasant to talk about parents and their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, but they are in one heck of a competition out there. 
We do know that perhaps with television in many, many instances, 
parents are trying to do their best—in the Hinckley case and what 
have you—they tried and tried, but did not realize. You say that 
the parents have a greater influence. Not necessarily so. 

An additional point we have to keep in mind is the proposition of 
the limited use of protected speech in the broadcast media. You 
mentioned just coming back from the radio and TV broadcasters 
convention last week and their tendering self-rule or regulation. 
Will that discipline develop? It has not.'The only censorship move- 
ment now is that of our recent group that has gotten any kind of 
offer or recognition of the problem itself. 

We know, talking about free speech, that the broadcast airwaves 
belong to the people. We will take a radio station in my own back- 
yard using four-letter words. The FCC fined them. That was not 
unconstitutional. We do have some authorities, we do have some 
responsibilities there. 

They are not all clean-cut John Denvers. On the contrary. I have 
not listened to too much. It seems like the majority is otherwise. 

I think that the aura or atmosphere developing in this particular 
hearing is developing to make sure that we do not do nothing, or to 
transmit, rather, back to the original problem, pornography, sui- 
cide, all of this other stuff coming out of these records. 

Now, the other gentleman said print the words. I rather like 
that, since I would not have to read it. He would read it one way, 
obviously, and I would read it differently, and there is that human 
error involved. 

Do you have any recommendation for the committee other than 
just do nothing? I mean, you have talked in beautiful terms—you 
are the best I have seen—on peace—and I am not speaking face- 
tiously—the family and responsibility and the wonderful human 
nature. I am with you on the stars, we are both supporters of Cous- 
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teau, and I have authored in this particular committee, the ocean- 
ography programs. 

Barring all of that, are you saying do nothing? 

Mr. DENVER. No, sir, I am not saying do nothing. And that is ex- 
actly why I am here and why I applaud this hearing and applaud 
what these ladies, what the PMRC has presented to us. 

Senator HoLuincs. Well, I think we have got to be sensible about 
it. But like you say—particularly with at least the radio and TV, I 
cannot read the words coming there. I can see that difference be- 
tween Mr. Zappa and myself. A person of free volition can go in 
igs the language and see the words there. I would not have to 
read it. . 

Then, to not have some inhibition, some kind of discipline, as you 
describe it, within the broadcast media, we flunk the course, be- 
cause there are 6 hours of that thing steaming and beaming into 
the home. 

Mr. DENVER. Well, you know, Senator—excuse me if I am inter- 
rupting. 

Senator Ho.uincs. No, sir. 

Mr. DENVER. When I was raised, television was just coming out 
and, golly, it was an attractive medium. And I could sit there in 
front of that TV set and watch it all day. My parents set some re- 
strictions on how much time I could watch television during the 
week, especially when I was going to school, and I could choose the 
programs that I wanted to watch. 

And I think this is kind of an influence that we can exercise as 
parents on our children. Just because it is on 7 hours does not 
mean our kids are going to sit there and watch it that whole time, 
and we can give them a certain amount of time. 

And over here, for me one of the things that I am fortunate with 
is my children and I live in beautiful country and we have a lot of 
activities which really call us outdoors, call us together and away 
from the boob tube. I do not watch very much television. 

And I think we can exercise this kind of influence on our chil- 
dren even in a city environment. 

Senator Ho.uincs. You and I are different—I mean, you and I 
are the same. We do not watch much TV. I do not watch that much 
television, obviously. 

But the record is otherwise. They are watching television as 
much as the instructions in the classrooms of the public schools 
and more. All surveys show that, so it is being watched. That is the 
fact, and living in the real world, where you and I would like to 
restrict our children and my grandchildren now, it is a real prob- 
lem. It is a real problem. 

And I guess you know from being a master at the art that, where 
you start off selling that record is to get it accepted at some good 
programming, some good broadcasting, and then the sales follow. 
You cannot print those words ahead of time so I will know to cut 
the television off quick. | 

Whatever it is, unless that discipline develops, in other words, 
with the broadcast media, we are going to be forced somewhere 
with regulations, through the FCC or otherwise. I do not think the 
American public is going to go along just with a nice hearing up in 
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Washington. I think there is going to have to be something more 
developed and some kind of discipline, as you indicate. 

I am trying to find out from you, how you develop that discipline 
a little bit better than what has been developed? 

Mr. DENVER. Well, I think that a good beginning to addressing 
this real problem is this hearing that is taking place. What most 
concerns me, aside from potential legislation which might be en- 
acted, which we have heard today is not going to be the case, is 
that the whole presentation made by the PMRC comes from in my 
experience a foundation of fear. 

The only thing we have to fear, as President Roosevelt said, is 
fear itself. I am not afraid of anything. I am not afraid of what my 
children might see. I am not afraid of anything that might be 
shown them or done in their presence that would lessen my influ- 
ence on them or their opportunity to grow, to be fine upstanding 
adults, and perhaps some day serve in this very august body. 

Senator Ho.Luincs. Well, most respectfully, President Roosevelt 
never heard these records. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Mr. DENVER. I think the things that he heard were far worse, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is an honor to be able to ask some questions. I have been a fan 
for a long time, Mr. Denver, not only of your music but also of your 
contributions to efforts such as Farm Aid at the present time, 
world peace, and your trips to the Soviet Union and elsewhere. 

Do you see the trend of increased sexual explicitness and vio- 
lence in some rock music that is outlined by this presentation? 
Have you ever been to a Motley Crue concert, for example? 

Mr. DENVER. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Do you agree that there does seem to be a growing 
trend, at least in the heavy metal area, that emphasizes explicit vi- 
olence and sex and sado-masochism and the rest? You are aware of 
that music, are you not? 

Mr. DENVER. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Why do you think that has been growing in popu- © 
arity’ 

Mr. DENVER. Again, sir, my experience, not only in this country 
but all over the world, is that music today is the medium which 
most specifically tells us what is going on in young people’s minds, 
not what is being put into them but what reflects what they are 
interested in. 

I think that this addresses itself to a much graver problem in 
fact, the source of the symptom that we are discussing here today. 

Senator Gore. Well, if a 10-year-old listens to a song glorifying 
rape, that is not reflecting what is in that 10-year-old’s mind, is it? 

Mr. DENVER. I do not think so. I do not think there are many 10- 
year-olds who know what rape is. 

Senator Gore. I am not sure I would agree with that. 

If you have an explicit description of a suicide, in a song that 
ae to glorify and promote suicide, young people are aware of 
that. 

Mr. DENVER. Senator Gore, excuse me for interrupting. If I could 
count the number of times that a mother or father has come up to 
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me or a child has come up to me and said, if I do not get your auto- 
graph my mother is going to kill me, if I do not get your autograph 
my daughter is going to kill me—you know, just this is a part of 
our language. And there might be a slight difference, but I do not 
think it is as big as you point out. 

In a way, this video that we watched here today I think is prob- 
ably a fantasy that every kid has about his father at some point in 
time. It may not be exactly those particular graphics. It may be out 
on the farm and being able to take your dad out and put a board to 
his fanny. But this goes on. This is a part of growing up. 

And our society has gotten increasingly complex. There are 
many more images to reach from. They all have an impact on the 
child’s mind. 

And I am saying that the small percentage of records that we 
are discussing here today compared to the 125,000 songs that are 
released every year is miniscule and it is not going to affect our 
children to a degree that we need to be fearful of. 

We need to be conscious of it. We need to concern ourselves and 
we need to communicate with our children and have them feel 
comfortable with communicating with us. 

Senator Gore. Let me come back to the question about suicide. 
Let us say you have a popular rock star who has a lot of fans, who 
sings a song that says suicide is the solution, and appears in fan 
magazines with a gun barrel pointed in his mouth and promotes 
material that seems to glorify suicide. 

The United States has one of the highest rates of teen suicide of 
any country in the world. The rate has gone up 300 percent in the 
last decade among young people, while it has remained constant 
among adults. 

Do you think it is a responsible act for a record company to put 
out a song glorifying suicide and for the artist to promote the 
album by putting a gun in his mouth in a simulation of suicide? 

Mr. DENVER. I would not like to be the one to tell a record com- 
pany or an artist what to do. I certainly think the picture you have 
described is deplorable, and if I found that in my home I would 
talk to my kids about it and get rid of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could I interrupt? It is my understanding that 
you have to leave. Is that correct? 

Mr. Denver. Senator, I appreciate that. Yes, I have an appoint- 
ment with NASA at noon and if it is possible I would like to go to 
that. But I also really appreciate being able to discuss this with you 
all and I am happy to stay. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask, are there any more questions? 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, I will stop my questions at this 
ae and wish Mr. Denver good luck in getting on the Space Shut- 
tle. 

Mr. DENVER. Thanks very much. I appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Exon has a question and I think Senator 
Pressler has. 

Senator Exon. Mr. Denver, thank you very much for being here. 
I appreciated your testimony. I do not know you, but, although it 
may lead to the beginning of the end of your career, I like your 
music. 
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Senator Exon. In fact, I think I know you. I think a friend of 
yours, Rainbow Terrain, has talked about you. She is an art in- 
structor and a friend of my wife’s, and I kind of think I know you 
through her. 

Just one basic question. Please clarify for us, what is your opin- 
ion to the key question that has been asked time and time again 
here, and you have alluded to it: Are you for the printing of mate- 
rial on records? Are you for or against, or are you for or against 
any kind of a rating as long as it is done voluntarily between the 
record companies and the producers? 

That is my key question. And I would simply say one more time, 
which I have said every time I have had this microphone this 
morning, I think it is wrong to imply that, although no bills have 
been introduced, that bills might not be introduced. And I want to 
hold that threat, for what it is worth, over the head of trying to 
accomplish some free enterprise volunteerism that most people 
have agreed to. 

What do you think about a free enterprise volunteerism, getting 
together and either printing or coming up with a rating program of 
some kind that would be properly displayed in the records? 

Mr. DENVER. I am opposed. As an artist, | am opposed to any 
kind of a rating system, voluntarily or otherwise. I think putting 
lyrics on the sleeve of an album or a jacket of an album is no prob- 
lem for me. 

Again, I think it goes beyond reading the words, and I bring up 
again the song “Rocky Mountain High.” You know, some people, 
high is high, and high is getting stoned and high is a feeling of ela- 
tion, celebration of life. 

As I told the people in the Soviet Union when I had the privilege 
of singing for them there, I sang “Rocky Mountain High” and then 
I described what ‘“‘high’’ meant to me. And I said to them, that is 
how I feel having the privilege of singing for you. 

That is how I feel having the opportunity to participate in my 
Government here today. 

Senator Exon. Thank you, Mr. Denver. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Pressler. 

Senator PRESSLER. I guess that ties in with my question. Your 
basic line is that you are against any type of Government action in 
this area, or indeed any voluntary labeling? 

Mr. DENVER. I would be, yes. 

Senator PREssLER. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. John, thank you very much. Thank you for your 
patience, for waiting so long. 

Mr. DENVER. Thank you, Senator. It is a great privilege to be 
with you all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

‘3 Next we have Mr. Dee Snider of Twisted Sister, Freefall Talent 
roup. 

Mr. Snider, thank you for being here. 


STATEMENT OF DEE SNIDER, OF TWISTED SISTER 
Mr. SNIDER. Thank you for having me here. 
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I do not know if it is morning or afternoon. I will say both. Good 
morning and good afternoon. 

My name is Dee Snider. That is S-n-i-d-e-r. I have been asked to 
come here to present my views on “the subject of the content of 
certain sound recordings and suggestions that recording packages 
be labeled to provide a warning to prospective purchasers of sexu- 
ally explicit or other potentially offensive content.” 

Before I get into that, I would like to tell the committee a little 
bit about myself. I am 30 years old, I am married, I have a 3-year- 
old son. I was born and raised a Christian and I still adhere to 
those principles. Believe it or not, I do not smoke, I do not drink, 
and I do not do drugs. 

I do play in and write the songs for a rock and roll band named 
Twisted Sister that is classified as heavy metal, and I pride myself 
ae writing songs that are consistent with my above-mentioned be- 
lefs. 

There are many facets to this complex issue and time does not 
permit me to address all of them. However, my feelings are ex- 
pressed for the most part by the August 5, 1985, letter! to the Par- 
ents Music Resource Center from Mr. Stanley Gortikov, president 
of the Recording Industry Association of America. 

This letter was a formal response to the PMRC petition of the 
RIAA. The only part of this document I do not support is Mr. Gor- 
tikov’s unnecessary and unfortunate decision to agree to a so-called 
generic label on some selected records. In my opinion this should 
be retracted. 

Since I seem to be the only person addressing this committee 
today who has been a direct target of accusations from the presum- 
ably responsible PMRC, I would like to use this occasion to speak 
on a more personal note and show just how unfair the whole con- 
cept of lyrical interpretation and judgment can be and how many 
times this can amount to little more than character assassination. 

I have taken the liberty of distributing to you material and lyrics 
pertaining to these accusations. There were three attacks in par- 
ticular which I would like to address. 

Accusation No. 1. This attack was contained in an article written 
by Tipper Gore, which was given the forum of a full page in my 
hometown newspaper on Long Island. In this article Ms. Gore 
claimed that one of my songs, “Under the Blade,” had lyrics en- 
couraging sadomasochism, bondage, and rape. 

The lyrics she quoted have absolutely nothing to do with these 
topics. On the contrary, the words in question are about surgery 
and the fear that it instills in people. Furthermore, the reader of 
this article is led to believe that the three lines she quotes go to- 
gether in the song when, as you can see from reading the lyrics, 
the first two lines she cites are an edited phrase from the second 
verse and the third line is a misquote of a line from the chorus. 

That the writer could misquote me is curious, since we make it a 
point to print all our lyrics on the inner sleeve of every album. As 
the creator of ‘Under the Blade,” I can say categorically that the 


1See p. 98. 
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only sadomasochism, bondage, and rape in this song is in the mind 
of Ms. Gore. 

Accusation No. 2. The PMRC has made public a list of 15 of what 
they feel are some of the most blatant songs lyrically. On this list 
is our song ‘‘We’re Not Gonna Take It,” upon which has been be- 
stowed a “V”’ rating, indicating violent lyrical content. 

You will note from the lyrics before you that there is absolutely 
no violence of any type either sung about or implied anywhere in 
the song. Now, it strikes me that the PMRC may have confused our 
video presentation for this song with the song with the lyrics, with 
the meaning of the lyrics. 

It is no secret that the videos often depict story lines completely 
unrelated to the lyrics of the song they accompany. The video 
“We’re Not Gonna Take It” was simply meant to be a cartoon with 
human actors playing variations on the Roadrunner/Wile E. 
Coyote theme. Each stunt was selected from my extensive personal 
collection of cartoons. 

You will note when you watch the entire video that after each 
catastrophe our villain suffers through, in the next sequence he 
reappears unharmed by any previous attack, no worse for the 
wear. 

By the way, I am very pleased to note that the United Way of 
America has been granted a request to use portions of our ‘We're 
Not Gonna Take It” video in a program they are producing on the 
subject of the changing American family. They asked for it because 
of its “light-hearted way of talking about communicating with 
teenagers.’ 

It is gratifying that an organization as respected as the United 
Way of America appreciates where we are coming from. IJ have in- 
cluded a copy of the United Way’s request as part of my written 
testimony. Thank you, United Way. 

Accusation No. 3. Last Tuesday a public forum regarding the 
lyric controversy was held in New York. Among the panelists was 
Ms. Gore. Trying to stem the virtual tidal wave of antiratings sen- 
timent coming from the audience, Ms. Gore made the following 
statement: 

I agree this is a small percentage of all music, thank goodness. But it is becoming 


more mainstream. You look at even the t-shirts that kids wear and you see Twisted 
Sister and a woman in handcuffs sort of spread-eagled. 


This is an outright lie. Not only have we never sold a shirt of 
this type; we have always taken great pains to steer clear of sexism 
in our merchandise, records, stage show, and personal lives. Fur- 
thermore, we have always promoted the belief that rock and roll 
should not be sexist, but should cater to males and females equally. 

I feel that an accusation of this type is irresponsible, damaging 
to our reputation, and slanderous. I defy Ms. Gore to produce such 
a shirt to back up her claim. I am tired of running into kids on the 
street who tell me that they cannot play our records any more be- 
cause of the misinformation their parents are being fed by the 
PMRC on TV and in the newspapers. 

These are the only three accusations I have come across. All 
three are totally unfounded. Who knows what other false and irre- 
sponsible things may have been said about me or my band. 
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There happens to be one area where I am in complete agreement 
with the PMRC, as well as the National PTA and probably most of 
the parents on this committee. That is, it is my job as a parent to 
monitor what my children see, hear, and read during their preteen 
years. The full responsibility for this falls on the shoulders of my 
wife and I, because there is no one else capable of making these 
judgments for us. 

Parents can thank the PMRC for reminding them that there is 
ae ovale for parental guidance. But that is where the PMRC’s 
job ends. 

The beauty of literature, poetry, and music is that they leave 
room for the audience to put its own imagination, experiences, and 
dreams into the words. The examples I cited earlier showed clear 
evidence of Twisted Sister’s music being completely misinterpreted 
and unfairly judged by supposedly well-informed adults. 

We cannot allow this to continue. There is no authority who has 
the right or the necessary insight to make these judgments, not 
myself, not the Federal Government, not some recording industry 
oe not the PTA, not the RIAA, and certainly not the 

I would like to thank the committee for this time, and I hope my 
testimony will aid you in clearing up this issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Snider. 

Mr. Snider, let us suppose that there is music which, say, glori- 
fies incest; not yours, but suppose that there is some music that 
glorifies incest. Do you think parents should know about it, or do 
you think that it is just a matter between whoever is selling the 
record and whoever is buying it? 

Mr. SNIDER. As I said in my testimony, I think it is very impor- 
tant that parents be aware that these lyrics exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. How could they find out about it? 

Mr. SNIDER. Well, quite simply, as a parent myself and as a rock 
fan, I know that when I see an album cover with a severed goat’s 
head in the middle of a pentagram between a woman’s legs, that is 
not the kind of album I want my son to be listening to. 

If I read a title on the back of, say, Somebody’s Ice Cream Castle, 
a title called “If the Kid Can’t Make You Come,” whatever it is, I 
realize that is a sexually explicit song. By just looking at the cover, 
looking at the lyrics, looking at, I should say, the titles, that should 
cover just about all bases. 

The few albums that do not express their intentions on the cover 
or in the song titles, I think a parent could take it home, listen to 
it. And I do not think there are too many retail stores that would 
deny them the ability to return the album for something different. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that most parents, or even kids for 
that matter, know everything that is on an album when they buy 
it, when the child buys the album? 

Mr. SNIDER. I do not know half the things that are on half the 
albums I own. Some of the bands I listen to, I listen for musical 
reasons. Other bands I listen to for lyrical reasons. 

I know that AC/DC, one of my favorite bands, sings a lot of songs 
glorifying hell and damnation. I am a Christian. I do not believe—I 
do not want to go to hell and I do not want to be damned for all 
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time. But I do like the feel of the songs. The lyrics have no effect 
on me. 

Other bands who have more to say, I listen to their words and I 
learn from their words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that now there is adequate basis 
for parents to know what is on the records that their kids are 
buying? 

Mr. SNIDER. I think if they really are concerned, there is. But 
quite honestly, I do not think that the majority of parents are in 
reality as concerned as the PMRC or myself. I do not think they 
really want to spend the time to listen to what they might consider 
to be a bunch of noise. They put it on and they cannot understand 
a thing that is being said anyway. 

And so I think most of them do not spend enough time with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hollings. 

Senator Ho.iinas. Yes. Mr. Snider, I think I would just take the 
opportunity to make an observation. You and I would differ as to 
what is obscene or what is shocking or what is vulgar, and persons 
of goodwill will differ on that particular score. 

I think that somewhere in this hearing record, we should not be 
on the defensive and we should not create the atmosphere that we 
are powerless. The absolute nature of your statement that we do 
not have any authority—I only want to refer everyone to the Paci- 
fica Foundation case, where the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was questioned as to its power to regulate public radio and TV 
broadcasts that was indecent but not obscene. 

You see, they differed between what was indecent, what was ob- 
scene, and what was shocking. They had the seven dirty words. I 
think everyone remembers that case on the west coast, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States found that the FCC positively 
had the authority, and the responsibility. 

I am quoting from the language of the Supreme Court: 

Patently offensive, indecent material presented over the airwaves confronts the 


citizen not only in public, but also in the privacy of the home. The individual’s right 
to be left alone, plainly outweighs the first amendment rights of an intruder. 


This is not just a forum to rally one way or the other and hope 
something happens. This is a forum with a definite responsibility 
with respect to Congress in enunciating the duties of the Federal 
(oe enone Commission, which have been constitutionally fol- 
owed. 

I understand your opinion. That is why we invited you up here, 
to hear your words and not mine. I think that the general nature 
of all of this testimony of noting censorship, and first amendment 
absolutism, does not pertain with respect to the broadcast media. 
That is, of course, the main media that I guess you would agree to 
actually sell the records, would it not be? 

Mr. SNIDER. Yes. Except I would like to clarify something. I said 
no authority has the right or necessary insight. I did not say you 
were not able to. I said you do not have the right or I do not have 
the right or the RIAA. 

Also, we are talking about the airwaves as opposed to a person 
going with their money to purchase an album to play in their 
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room, in their home, on their own time. The airwaves are some- 
thing different. 

I think that the FCC and even MTV have done a fair job in keep- 
ing profanity and obscenity and things like that off the public air- 
waves. But as far as what you listen to in your own home, that is 
something totally different, I feel in my opinion. 

Senator Ho.uincs. I think that the record ought to be elaborated 
to show just that. 

Previously, about 5 or 6 years ago, we had the TV networks 
before this committee, and pursuant to that particular hearing 
they then came back. I remember CBS specifically. They demon- 
strated how they had this film, and then got together with the pro- 
ducer and removed certain scenes of violence and certain four- 
letter words, and did not offend the producer’s sense of art in the 
production itself. 

We have made some progress. The bottom line with respect to 
these particular records, the Supreme Court has found, is that 
there is that right and that responsibility. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SNIDER. Excuse me. Are you going to tell me you are a big 
fan of my music as well? 

Senator Gore. No, I am not a fan of your music. I am aware that 
Frank Zappa and John Denver cover quite a spectrum, and I do 
enjoy them both. I am not, however, a fan of Twisted Sister and I 
will readily say that. 

Mr. Snider, what is the name of your fan club? 

: Mr. Sniper. The fan club is called the SMF Fans of Twisted 
ister. 

Senator Gore. And what does “SMF ’”’ stand for when it is spelled 
out: 

Mr. SNIDER. It stands for the Sick Mother Fucking Fans of Twist- 
ed Sister. 

Senator Gore. Is this also a Christian group? 

Mr. Sniper. I do not believe profanity has anything to do with 
Christianity, thank you. 

Senator Gore. It is just an interesting choice. I was getting the 
impression from your presentation that you were a very wholesome 
kind of performer, and that is an interesting title for your fan club. 

You say your song ‘Under the Blade’ is about surgery. Have you 
ever had surgery with your hands tied and your legs strapped? 

Mr. SNIDER. The song was written about my guitar player, Eddie 
Ojeda. He was having polyps removed from his throat and he was 
very fearful of this operation. And I said: Eddie, while you are in 
the hospital I am going to write a song for you. 

I said it was about the fear of operations. I think people imagine 
being helpless on a table, the bright light in their face, the blade 
coming down on them, and being totally afraid that they may wake 
up, who knows, dead, handicapped. There is a certain fear of hospi- 
tals. That is what, in my imagination, what I see the hospitals like. 

Senator Gore. Is there a reference to the hospital in the song? 

Mr. SNIDER. No, there is not. But there is not a reference to a 
woman, sado-masochism, or—well, bondage, yes. 
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Senator Gore. There is just a reference to someone whose hands 
are tied down and whose legs are strapped down, and he is going 
under the blade to be cut. 

Mr. SNIDER. Yes, there is. 

Senator Gore. So it is not really a wild leap of the imagination 
to jump to the conclusion that the song is about something other 
eae surgery or hospitals, neither of which are mentioned in the 
song’ 

Mr. SNIDER. No, it is not a wild jump. And I think what I said at 
one part was that songs allow a person to put their own imagina- 
tion, experiences, and dreams into the lyrics. People can interpret 
it in many ways. 

Ms. Gore was looking for sado-masochism and bondage and she 
found it. Someone looking for surgical references would have found 
that as well. 

Senator Gore. Why do you think there is so much sado-masoch- 
ism and bondage in some of these new songs? 

Mr. SNIDER. I cannot speak for the other artists. I am really only 
here to defend myself, and hopefully by speaking for myself as one 
person, songwriter in a band that I feel has been unjustly dumped 
on, that will just warn us of the dangers of what we are trying to 
do here. I really cannot speak for the other bands. 

Senator Gore. Now, you made reference to a comment about T- 
shirts. I would simply note for the record that the word “T-shirts” 
was in plural, and one of them referred to Twisted Sister and the 
other referred to a woman in handcuffs. And it was not intended, 
me understand it, to say that you appear with a woman in hand- 
cuffs. 

There are a lot of different T-shirts and advertisements around 
today. I have noticed from some of the fan magazines particularly 
featuring heavy metal music that little sado-masochistic outfits are 
advertised, with the fingerless gloves and spikes and studs on 
them, and that these little S&M outfits are marketed to teens and 
preteens. Is that correct? 

Mr. SNIDER. Well, they are marketed. Who buys them I am not 
sure. 

I would just like to say, in reference to the comment about T- 
shirts, I have with me a taped cassette of the exact—— 

Senator Gore. No, I am reading from your transcript of it in 
your statement. 

Mr. SNIDER. I will have to check the transcript, but when it was 
said there was no question she was referring to a Twisted Sister T- 
shirt. There was no question if I played the tape for anybody. 

Senator Gore. Well, in your own transcript it is in plural, “T- 
shirts,’ and two examples are cited. But I do not want to belabor 
that point. 

Now, you said that you can look at the titles of albums and look 
at the covers and tell what kind of material is inside. Does the title 
“Purple Rain” give you an indication that the material is about 
masturbation? 

Mr. SNIDER. You mean the album title “Purple Rain’? No, it 
does not. I did not say in all cases. I believe I covered that there 
are occasional albums that are a bit misleading. I said I do not 
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think a store would refuse a parent who came in and said, “I do 
not like what is on this record. I would like my money back.” 

Senator Gore. So the choice the parent has, then, is to sit down 
and listen to every song on the album; right? 

Mr. SNIDER. Or read the lyrics if they are on the record. 

Senator Gore. I think that is pretty general agreement that if 
the lyrics are printed that is one possible solution for this. 

Let us suppose the lyrics are not printed. Then what choice does 
a parent have? To sit down and listen to every song on the album? 

Mr. SNIDER. Well, if they are really concerned about it I think 
that they have to. 

, vial Gore. Do you think it is reasonable to expect parents to 
o that: 

Mr. SNIDER. Being a parent is not a reasonable thing. It is a very 
hard thing. I am a parent and I know. OK. I am a new parent. I 
only have one child, maybe. But I am learning that there is a lot to 
being a parent that you did not expect. It is not just always a cute 
baby. There is a lot of labor, a lot of time, and a lot of effort that 
goes into it. It is not totally pleasurable. 

Senator Gore. And you will find when they get a little bit older 
that when they are exposed to the kinds of themes that we were 
presented with earlier, if you love your child you are going to be 
concerned about that. And if you want to protect that child from 
unnecessary exposure to inappropriate material, you sometimes 
need a little help, the kind of guidance that is presented in the 
movie industry. 

It is totally unreasonable in my view to expect parents to sit 
down and listen to every single song in the albums that their chil- 
dren buy in order to fulfill their responsibilities as parents. 

Now, the only thing in your statement that I felt at all comforta- 
ble about was when you said you shared some of the concerns of 
the PMRC. I would simply conclude by expressing the hope that 
artists and the record companies will find a way to manifest that 
mutual concern in some self-restraint, and show a responsibility 
and give parents a break. 

You are right: It is tough being a parent. It is even tougher being 
a kid. And if both are going to be able to deal with the kind of ma- 
terial that is coming out in popular music, it seems to me the in- 
dustry has a responsibility to give them a little help. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Snider, do you feel that you have a re- 
sponsibility as an artist to those who would hear those words that 
you write? 

Mr. Sniper. I feel a tremendous responsibility. And as I said, I do 
not put anything down on a record that I cannot stand behind 100 
percent. I do not sing about drugs, sex, alcohol. I do not advocate 
sexism, the use of drugs and drinking, and so I do not write about 
those things. I only write about things I believe in. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER And that is the way you define what your 
responsibility is—that is, not to write about hinge that you do not 
believe in? 

Mr. SNIDER. Yes; I would say to write about things that you can 
stand behind. I feel myself to be a moral person and I think that I 
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have a lot of positive things to tell people about. And like I said, 

everything on my records I will stand behind and say, “Yes, I 
wrote those words and this is what it meant and this is what I was 
trying to say—Yes.”’ 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Do you think that parents, not only those 
who are in PMRC but other parents who are concerned here and 
across the country about the development of new trends in music 
and the lyrics that go along with that music, are naive or somehow 
missing the point? 

Do you think that they are unduly worried about some of these 
writings about sado-masochism, suicide, rape, and other things? Do 
you think that this is not really a serious problem for this country 
and our young people? 

Mr. SNIDER. That is sort of a multiple question. I do not think 
they are naive and I do not think that at times they are unduly 
worried. But I do think sometimes they take it overly serious. 

I mean, there are monster movies on all the time, they have 
been going on for ages, and people watch a monster movie and they 
get scared, and they walk away and it was just a movie. Rock and 
roll many times is the same thing, to try to get an effect of either 
laughter, sadness. A lot of the heavy metal bands are trying to 
scare people and just make them scared like a horror movie. 

Vincent Price is not having problems because he has done all of 
these monster pictures. He is just an actor. I am not going to say I 
am just an actor, but I am entertaining people and a lot of these 
bands are entertaining people. 

And when they were reading some of these lyrics before, I could 
not help but laugh. I mean, I had not heard some of them, but 
some of the lyrics were ridiculously ridiculous. I mean, a kid, even 
a kid reading that I think would go, oh my God, what is going on? 
It is ridiculous is the only word I can think of, some of the lyrics. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. In the vehemence with which you at- 
tacked Senator Gore’s wife, I detected a defensiveness somehow on 
your part, a lack of assuredness on where you stand on this. Why 
did you feel it necessary to attribute some of the qualities to her 
that you did? Why was that important to your testimony? 

Mr. SNIDER. First of all, I was not attacking Senator Gore’s wife. 
I was attacking a member of the PMRC. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. You were attacking Senator Gore’s wife by 
name. 

Mr. Sniper. Her name is Tipper Gore, is it not? I did not say the 
Senator’s wife. I said Tipper Gore. 

Second, defensive. I have been working very hard. I believe in 
the music that I play. I believe we have a very bad reputation and 
I have been doing a lot on my part to try and say, hey, this is not a 
bad thing, this is fun, this is fantasy. 

Kids are coming out, they are screaming, they are yelling, they 
are letting out their emotions, and they are going home, they are 
feeling better because they let out a lot of their frustrations. 

As I said, I pride myself on writing lyrics that are not offensive 
and that are saying something positive. Most of our songs are 
about personal freedom. And when somebody tells me, after all I 
have done to fight against sexism, that I have a shirt with a 
spread-eagled woman—— 
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Senator ROCKEFELLER. All you have done to what? 

Mr. SNIDER. All I have done to fight sexism. The whole Twisted 
Sister thing is very ambiguous: guys wearing makeup. We do not 
act like women; we act like men. We do not cater to the males or 
females in the audience. It is just one audience. 

So when someone says there is a song about sado-masochism and 
bondage, or someone says “We’re Not Gonna Take It” is violent 
lyrical content, which is what it has been rated for, yes, I am de- 
fensive. Yes, that gets me angry. I am trying to get adults to see 
that heavy metal is not totally a bad thing. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. How many months in the course of a year 
do you spend on the road away from home? 

Mr. SNIDER. In the course of a year, it would be tough to say. 
Over a 2-year period, I would spend about 11 months on the road 
a 13 months at home recording albums, things like that, doing 
videos. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Eleven months on the road in a 2-year 
period? 

Mr. SNIDER. Yes, because you do a tour and then you go and 
record albums. I have been off the road now for 10 months. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Do you take your child with you? 

Mr. SNIDER. He comes sometimes. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Nine years from now when your child is 
12 and in school, will you take your child with you? 

Mr. SNIDER. Absolutely. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. When your child is in school? 

Mr. SNIDER. Oh, no. Thank you for clarifying. No, I would not 
take him out of school. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Then how would it be possible for you to, 
as a responsible parent, to spend the time that you suggest listen- 
ing to these records and finding out what it is that you want your 
son to listen to and what you do not want him to listen to? 

Mr. SNIDER. To be perfectly honest, 9 years from now I am going 
to be well retired and I will be spending more time with my son 
than any other parent probably ever spends. And that is one of the 
beautiful things about rock and roll, is that I can retire hopefully 
at a very early age. 

But even now, I am very lucky that I have a wife who I have 
been going with for 10 years now, we have been married for 4, who 
is the most incredible mother. And while I am gone, she fills the 
role, and has a very difficult job, too, of mother and father. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Do you expect later on, then, that she will 
be going through these records? 

Mr. SNIDER. I think both of us will be doing that. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Do you expect me to believe that? 

Mr. SNIDER. You can. I am terminally teenage. I will be listening 
to my son’s records. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. What about families where both parents 
have to work, which is an increasing phenomenon in this country 
now, because they have to survive? And the whole notion of par- 
ents sitting down and listening to record after record, tape after 
tape—that is what you suggested—does that not strike you as just 
a little bit naive and unrealistic? 
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Mr. SNipER. No, it does not, because I know the reality of the 
record-buying market as a record buyer. With my allowance, I was 
able to, if I was lucky, afford maybe one album a week at the most. 
Usually it was one a month. Albums cost anywhere from $6 to $10, 
and that is a lot of money to a teenager, or to a pre-teenager it is a 
ridiculous sum. 

And to a teenage kid that is a considerable amount of money. 
And so to listen to one record a week, I do not consider that a 
hardship. 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. Might I ask just one final question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Bearing in mind that it is 12:30 and we have a 
lot of witnesses left, yes. | 

Senator ROCKEFELLER. I will bear that in mind and will not ask 
the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Pressler. 

Senator PRESSLER. Basically, I want to get down to your recom- 
mendations in terms of governmental action, either by this com- 
mittee or by any Government body. You would recommend no gov- 
ernmental action in this area? 

Mr. SNIDER. Absolutely. 

Senator PrRessLer. What about industry actions? Would you rec- 
ommend any type of voluntary labeling? 

Mr. SNIDER. I do not feel that the industry—it has been ex- 
pressed by many other people that each artist has an individual 
agreement. One of the big things is artistic freedom in your con- 
tract. I do not think the industry can pass a ruling on that. 

Senator Presster. And so your legislative recommendations, 
would that apply just to—not to broadcast? You would put broad- 
cast and things that are over the airwaves in a different category 
than things people buy and show in their homes? | 

Mr. SNIDER. Well, I think we are talking about the purchase of 
albums and the lyrical content on the albums. That is what I am 
directing it to at this time. 

Senator PRESSLER. So you would disagree with any action on 
those albums, be they by private industry or Government, any type 
of labeling? 

Mr. SNIDER. If somebody would ask me what my opinion was, I 
had said earlier that I did not think there would be a problem for a 
parent to return an album they had taken home and found it dis- 
satisfactory. I would like to believe that, but some retail stores will 
give you a hassle if you try to return an open album. 

If you want a solution, maybe they could bring back—in the fif- 
ties, you could listen to an album in the store before you purchased 
the album. Most record stores play the albums in the store, and 
there is usually a stack of those albums opened already that, if you 
want to go over and take a glance at the cover, which I have done 
many times myself, you could go over and do that. 

So if you want to take some sort of industry action, I would think 
it would be to force the retail stores to allow people to return prod- 
uct that they are not satisfied with: satisfaction guaranteed. 

Senator PREsSLER. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Snider, thank you very much. 

Mr. SNIDER. Thank you for your time. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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The Smut and Sadism of Rock 


Porno rock is not only sexually explicit; songs and videos cele- 
brate torture, incest and even suicide and murder. The music 
business should clean up its act. 


By Tipper Gere 


Sexua! innuendo or rebellion has always been « 


over, ism, bondage, incest and rape sre 
eut of the cloeet and into the lyrics. Whips, chains, 
handcuffs and leather masks are being populariard in 


I'll either break her face 

Or take down her legs 

Get my ways et will 

Go for the throat, never let loose. 
Going in for the kill. 

Or consider this from “Too. Young to Fall in Love” 

from “Shout at the Devil”: 
Nat a waman, hit a whore 
1 can taste the hate. 
Well, now I'm killing you. 
Watch your face turning biue. 

Tweed Se See often in the Top 40, has 

these lyrics on their oer the Blade” al : 
Your hands are tied, 
Your legs are strapped. 
You're going under the blade. 

My 11-year-old bought Prince's 10-milljon-seller 
“7 urpiv Huan” aioum because sne heard an innocuous 
song. “Let's Go Crazy,” on the radio. But once we got 
vur purchase home, we were also treated to “Darling 
Nikki.” The song describes “Nikki” as “a sex fiend, 
who spends her time “in a hotel lobby, hgsenmcrbtgn 

Another example of Prince's work comes in 
sory “Sister” from the “Dirty Mind” album. The lyrics 
desernbe a lo -boy making love to his “lovely and 
leone” sister. song cone! that “incest is every- 
thing it's said to be. 

1 feel that these songs, and others like them, are 
inappropnate for my children. Yet I find it very diffi- 
cult to protect them from their twisted themes. 

Studies indicate that the listerung, buying and 
viewing audience fer music is growing younger. To 
those who aay, “Just turn it off.” | submit that it 1s 
unrealistic to believe parents can control everything a 
child listens to. 

I: time to retvember that radw stations are li- 
-2nned to broadcast “in the public interest.” using 3 
precious natural resource that belongs to all of us. 
And it isn't just radio anymore. Music videos, which 
are used to sell records to kids, come into our homes 
via broadcast TV and via cable on MTV, 2 24-hour 
music channel, reaching 26 million homes. 

Graphic sex, ism and violence, par- 
ucularly toward women, are rampant on MTV. Its 
executives need to respond to the piss outet yn 
curb the excesses, especially since isan industry 
trend-setter. Jay Durbin, a music video director. has 
been quoted as saying he doesn’t let ret pap | chil- 
dren watch MTV because of the “incredi ism.” 

Thomas Radechi of the National Coalition on Tele- 
vision Violence warns that more than half of music 
videos are violent. For example: 

SC ha eer 

ing of a Marilyn Monroe alike, a 
win ker bady in barbed wire. 

© Twisted Si a “We're Not Going to Take It 
Anymore” shows a son destroying his father, smashing 
him with doors, ing him by the hair and eventu- 
ally blasting him e plete-giass window. 

© Billy Idol's “Dancing with Myself has a naked 
woman struggling in chaine behind a transparent 
sheet. The Jacksons’ “Torture” shows women whip- 
ping skeletons and attacking men with claws and 
ewords. of devil worshi . 

@ Van len’s “Hot For Teacher” features a 
schoolteacher doing a striptease on top of desks 
while elementary schoolboys bs ed at her. When es A 
8-year-old asked me, “Why is teacher taking 
her clothes in school,” | started paying attention to 
the videos my children watch. . 


sings ; 
Thr” Beery half a million teenagers attempt 

bal! & &@ milion Ts s' 
suicide. More than 


don't care. 

No one should want a return to Victorian hypocri- 
sy about sex. It was repressive at worst and unrealis- 
tie at best. But now the pendulum has swung too far 
toward the hedonistic and materialistic philosophy of: 
If it feels good, do it: if you want it, take it. 

The tume has come for concerned perents and con- 
aumers to demand a choice. Recently, 19 record com- 
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e 
panies offered to apply a warning label to albums con- 
taining explicit seaual maternal. However, each com- 
peny would have its own standard as to what lyrics 
warranted a label. The effect in the marketplace 
would be to confuse the consumer. 

The Parents Music Resource Center has asked 
the record executives to create an industrywide 
uniform standard defining what constitutes explicit 
and violent material. We of the PMRC are not try- 
ing to ban any songs, and we oppose censorship or 
government regulation. Instead, we believe that 
the music industry itself and its media outlets 
should voluntarily cut down on violent and sexusl- 
ly explicit material. 

We have proposed a rating system for records. 
tapes . and videos that the industry could administer 
itself. 

The national PTA (National of Parents 
and Teachers) has also been calling for records to be 
rated. And some ble voices within the indus- 
try have called for restraint. George David Weiss, 
president of the Songwriters Guild of America. called 
for the music industry to tone down. “There is enough 
violence without glorifying it in music aimed at 
youngsters,” be wrote in Billboard. 

Even Sting. formerly of the rock group The Police, 
is on record as saying “to write pornography is to dis- 
play a lack of imagination.” 

On Sept. 19, the Senate Commerce Committee will 
hold hearings on pornographic rock music. 

That's the good news. The bad news is that 
most purveyors of porno rock think they can get by 
with anything by simply accusing their critics of 
advocating ce ip. 

To market explicit sex and graphic and sadistic 
violence to an audience of preteens and Leens is 8 
secondary form of child abuse. A society whose mass 
media peddies these themes unchallenged is abdicat- 
ing its responsibility to an entire generation of young 
Americans. | believe in the First Amendment, but 
freedom always involves responsibilities. 

It’s not easy being a parent theee days, but it's 
even tougher being a kid. It’s about time the record 
industry gave us all a break. 


Tipper Gore, a founder of the Parents Music Re- 
source Cemer, is the mother of four, 2to 11. 
She is married to Sen. Albert Gore Jr. (D-Tenn.). 
“Live Wire” and “Too Young to Fall in Love" tyr- 
ics © 1982 Warner Tamerlane Publishing Corp. 
and ose f Crue Publishing. “Under the Blade” 
lyrics u with permission of Snidest Music Cu. 
inc. and Zomba Enterprises. 
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UNDER THE BLADE 
Words and Music by D. Snider 


A glint of steel 

A flash of light 

You know you're not going none tonight 
Be it Jack or switch 

Doctor's or mind 

Nowhere to run, everywhere you'll find 
You can't escape 

From the bed you've made 

When your time has come, 

You'll accept the blade! 


You're cornered in the alley way 

You know you! re all alone 

You know it's gonna end this way 

The chill goes to the bone 

Now here it comes that glistening light 
It goes into:‘your side 

The blackness, comes 

Tonight's the night 

The blade is gonna ride 


CHORUS: 
Cause you're under the blade 
Oh, you're under the blade 


‘ It's not another party head 
This time you cannot rise 

Your hands are tied, 

Your legs are strapped 

A light shines in your eyes 
You faintly see a razor's edge 
You open your mouth to cry 

You know you can't 

It's over now 

The blade is gonna ride 


CHORUS 


You've tried to make it to the front 
You're pinned against the side 

A monster stands before you now 

Its mouth is open wide 

The lights go on, the night explodes 
It tears into your mind 

When the night does end, 

You'll come again, 

The blade is gonna ride 


CHORUS 
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[From the Rolling Stones, Sept. 12, 1985] 
Furor Over Rock Lyrics INTENSIFIES—SENATE May Hoip HEARINGS IN SEPTEMBER 


(By Robert Love) 


The Filthy Fifteen 


Artist and song 
Judas Priest, ‘Eat Me Alive’ ou... cc ccscscsscccccscssssscecsscssssessscacesseessessscesceessssvessees 
Motley Crue. “Bastard i jcsiciscecscssvessiconscevcesszes casts csved caviaceas aantavei seeders pends hea Someta nae tse 
Princes Der lirig NU espa csfeccaicey ah shcvie oh seven cess ntsenseians chabaveuers Gveu cide aineideehonseovaeensaess 
Sheena Easton, “Sugar Walls’ ................::ccccsssccsssessseccssecssecesssesecessesessecessecseneceeeees 
W.A.S.P., “(Animal) Fuck Like a Beast’ ............cccccscccsssssscssscsssscescssssesseseseseseesese 
Mercyful Fate, “Into the Coven” ou... ccsescescssccecssssecesesscssccsacesesaeseceseseeseeseesesees 
Vanity, “Strap On Robby Baby. issiesascecesecsucvetssaneccuvsccsvedue sted catesteineorers vlvelceaneteiseeanees 
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A small group of well-connected Washington women is spearheading the most se- 
rious protest against rock lyrics since Spiro Agnew’s 1971 crusade to rid popular 
music of drug references. This time the primary targets are the heavy-breathing 
hits of Prince and Madonna and the ‘“sadomasochistic” messages of heavy-metal 
groups like Motley Crtie and Judas Priest. The Parents Music Resource Center 
(PMRC), which includes the wives of Treasury Secretary James Baker and Demo- 
cratic Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee, wields sufficient political clout to have al- 
ready persuaded the U.S. Senate Commerce Committee to tentatively schedule hear- 
ings on the subject for September 19th. 

The PMRC wants the music industry to voluntarily institute standardized ratings, 
similar to movie ratings, for records, tapes and videos. Songs with sexually explicit 
or profane lyrics would receive an X; those that advocate the use of drugs or alcohol 
would receive a D/A; those that refer to the occult would receive an O; and those 
that glorify violence would receive a V. Also on the group’s agenda is a demand that 
printed lyrics be available so that parents can look at them prior to purchasing a 
record. In addition, record labels, distributors and broadcasters are being pressured 
to “exhibit voluntary restraint” in promoting what the groups calls “pornographic” 
and violent material. 

“‘We’re not censors,” says Tipper Gore, 37, a cofounder of the five-member PMRC 
and the mother of four young children. ‘We want a tool from the industry that is 
peddling this stuff to children, a consumer tool with which parents can make an 
informed decision on what to buy. What we’re talking about is a sick new strain of 
rock music glorifying everything from forced sex to bondage to rape.” Cited as par- 
ticularly offensive examples are Prince’s ‘Darling Nikki’ (‘‘I met her in a hotel 
lobby/ Masturbating with a magazine’) and Judas Priest’s ‘Eat Me Alive,” a song 
Gore says is about “oral sex at gunpoint.” 

In an attempt to forestall legislative action, recording industry has been meeting 
privately to discuss preventive strategies. When contacted, chief executives at the 
major labels have refused to comment. But Stanley Gortikov, president of the Re- 
cording Industry Association of America (RIAA), has met with executives of nine- 
teen labels, and in an August 5th letter to PMRC president Pam Howar, he present- 
ed the record industry’s position. The PMRC’s requests, Gortikov wrote, “involve 
complications that would make compliance impossible.” Publishers, he explained, 
not record companies, own the rights to print lyrics. In addition, a label never has 
full control over the packaging or display of recordings or over the way its artists 
present themselves in performance or on video. A rating system that requires four 
or five categories, Gortikov wrote, would be ‘‘totally impractical.” 

Instead, the RIAA members would agree to “individually apply a printed inscrip- 
tion on packaging of future recording releases to identify blatant, explicit lyric con- 
tent in order to inform those concerned parents and children. An industry-wide text 
will be developed and used.” The labels, through the RIAA will work with the 
PMEC to finalize the sticker’s language, but Gortikov’s letter offers one suggestion: 
“Parental guidance: Explicit lyrics.’ Use of the sticker would be detrimented on a 
company-by-company basis. 
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This practice—applied most recently for Eurythmics’ 1984 soundtrack album and 
Marvin Gaye’s Dream of a Lifetime—doesn’t seem to satisfy the PMRC. “I don’t 
think that addresses the problem,” says Gore. ‘“‘We want an industry-wide standard 
created by the industry. If you’re going to leave it up to the individual record com- 
panies, just leave the mess the way it is.’ 

Though rock lyrics have come under attack in the past, the PMRC’s crusade has 
garnered an unusual amount of attention. As Gortikov wrote in a confidential letter 
to record companies, “I cannot escape continuing dialogue with the PMRC group, 
particularly in view of its Washington links.” 

The ‘Washington wives,” as they have become known, had met with Edward 
Fritts, president of the National Association of Broadcasters (NAB), after his wife 
attended a lecture given by the group. Fritts acted with urgency, requesting that 
forty-five record labels send lyric sheets with new releases to all radio stations to 
aid program directors in their choices. He also sent warning letters to 806 station 
owners, enclosing the lyrics to ‘Darling Nikki’? and another Prince composition, 
tor Easton’s “Sugar Walls,” a song with thinly veiled references to female 
arousal. 

“What we’ve got is a group of well-connected parents who are raising this issue to 
the level of national public debate,” said Fritts. “If the industry does not voluntarily 
respond, the PMRC would be prepared and in a position to propose legislation which 
would restrain the industry, which we are against.” 

Since Federal Communications Commission (FCC) guidelines already determine 
the acceptability of what may go on the air, many in the broadcasting industry con- 
sidered Fritts’ actions to be alarmist. As Charlie Kendall, program director of 
WNEW-FM in New York, remarked, “We know what the lyrics are to the songs we 
play, and I know what my community can take. There is always gonna be an ele- 
ment that doesn’t like rock & roll. But as long as I keep it clean and within FCC 
guidelines, I say, ‘Fuck ’em.’”’ 

The PMRC’s primary objective, a standardized record-rating system, similar to the 
one instituted in 1968 by the Motion Picture Association of America (MPAA), has 
rage consistently dismissed by the record companies as impractical and ultimately 
ineffective. 


* * * * * * * 
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WE'RE NOT GONNA TAKE IT 
Words and music by 


CHORUS: 

We're not gonna take it 

No, we ain't gonna take it 
We're not gonna take it anymore 


We've got the right to choocre and 
There ain't no way we'll lose it 
This is our life; this is cur song 
We'll fight the powers that be just 
Don't pick our destiny ‘cause 

You don't know us, you don't belong 


CHORUS 


Oh you're so condescending 

Your gall is never ending 

We don't want nothin', not a thing, 
from you 

Your life is trite and jaded 

Boring and confiscated 


D. Snider 


If that's your best, your best won't do 


RELEASE: 


OT bere avgee es wa wire 60 a6 ae eee ee 
OF ge eles) er es exe 6K bee Ae eee 
We're right/Yeah 

We're free/Yeah 

We'll fight/Yeah 

You'll see/Yeah 


CHORUS (TWICE) 
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UNITED Way OF AMERICA, 
Alexandria, VA, August 26, 1985. 
Ms. SHARI FRIEDMAN, 
Director of Video Administration, Atlantic Records, New York, NY. 


DEAR Ms. FRIEDMAN: I am writing to request the use of portions of Twisted Sis- 
ter’s music video “We’re Not Gonna Take It’ in a non-commercial television pro- 
gram we are producing on the Changing American Family. 

Our program is divided into segments on the progressive stages of family develop- 
ment; Love and Marriage, Children, Teenagers, Parents and the Elderly. The clips 
from the Twisted Sister video would be used to introduce the Teenagers segment in 
the program. We hope that the video’s introduction with the demanding father will 
be a light-hearted way of talking about communication with teenagers. 

The show will be distributed to local United Ways across the country who will in 
turn broadcast the program on their local stations. This would make it difficult 
when and where the program would be aired. We would of course provide a “super” 
crediting Atlantic. The % inch format would be preferable. 

Please contact me at United Way if you have any questions or need any addition- 
al information about our request. Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
HuGuH DRESCHER, 
Associate Producer. 
United Way Productions. 


FREEFALL TALENT GROUP, 
FREEFALL PRESENTATIONS, LTD., 
Syosset, NY, September 4, 1985. 


Mr. HuGH DRESCHER, 
United Way of America,, Alexandria, VA. 


Dear Huacu: This letter is to confirm the use of the clips from the Twisted Sister 
video “We’re Not Gonna Take It” for your program, as long as it is for non-commer- 
cial use only. We would also like to request a final copy. Also the “super” that you 
provide must credit Mary Callner not Atlantic. 

Best Regards, 

MarK PuMA. 


The CHAIRMAN. The next witness is Mrs. Millie Waterman, the 
National PTA vice president for legislative activity. 

Ms. Waterman, thank you very much for being here. 

Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MILLIE WATERMAN, NATIONAL PTA VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY, MENTOR, OH, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY ARNOLD FEGE, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS 


Mrs. WATERMAN. Thank you, Senator. 

I have accompanying me Mr. Arnold Fege, director of govern- 
sy ae relations for the National PTA. I ask that he sit up here 
with me. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, I thank you for this opportunity to address the issue of 
record and cassette lyric labeling. I am Millie Waterman, vice 
president for legislative activity for the National PTA, the Nation’s 
largest volunteer child advocacy association comprising 5.6 million 
members in over 25,000 local units in 50 State congresses, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Europe. The National PTA is a nonprofit or- 
ganization interested in the protection of health, education, and 
welfare of children and youth. 

Throughout the history of recorded music there have been com- 
plaints about the contents of some songs. The outcry over music 
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lyrics began to rise with the introduction of rock and roll more 
than 30 years ago. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, I am having trouble hearing the 
witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you would withhold, Ms. Waterman, I want to 
apologize for the noise. If the officer could keep the door closed, I 
would very much appreciate it. 

Please continue. 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Throughout the history of recorded music, there have been com- 
plaints about the contents of some songs. The outcry over music 
lyrics began to rise with the introduction of rock and roll. While 
parents and others interested in the well being of children have 
continued to voice their concern, the recording industry took no 
action to address this current concern until August of 1985. 

Briefly, the problem is that there are many songs which include 
lyrics that may not be appropriate for young children or that send 
messages that may be dangerous to individuals or society. Some ex- 
amples of songs that might be inappropriate for children are those 
that contain profane language, sexual references, vulgarity or vio- 
lence. Those that could be dangerous to individuals or society in- 
clude songs that promote suicide, practice of the occult, rape, 
incest, murder or bondage, among others. 

Until now, no one has suggested a reasonable solution to the 
problem. By reasonable, we mean a solution that would not involve 
any form of censorship but would protect consumers from exposure 
to materials they feel may be harmful to themselves or children. 
Until 1984, no specific proposals were made or acted upon by either 
the public or the industry, at least none that we know of, that did 
not involve censorship. 

In June of 1984, the National PTA’s convention body, represent- 
ing the 5.6 million members of the PTA, adopted a resolution 
which points out that an unsuspecting public may buy records, 
tapes and cassettes which contain explicit language, sexual refer- 
ences and inferences to situations not commonly recommended for 
all age groups. Further, it addressed the fact that there is current- 
ly no rating system in use for evaluating the content of recordings, 
nor any markings on jackets or covers to indicate the content. The 
resolution calls on the PTA to encourage recording companies to 
consider the explicit contents of some songs and their responsibility 
to an unsuspecting public. It also calls for recording companies to 
label record, tape and cassette covers and indicate the nature of 
the questionable content. 

In October of 1984 the president of the National PTA sent a 
letter to 30 record companies and the Recording Industry Associa- 
tion of America explaining the resolution and suggesting that the 
industry convene a panel of consumer, industry and recording 
artist representatives to establish standards that all record compa- 
nies could apply to determine which recordings need to bear a 
warning label. 

Because our proposal to establish standards has been met with 
misunderstanding and confusion in the music industry, I would 
like to clarify it for this committee. We are not suggesting that the 
panel review every new song and rate it accordingly. We are sug- 
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gesting that the panel produce written guidelines that each record 
company can follow to evaluate its own products. 

The need for such standards was made clear in a response sent 
to the National PTA by the Recording Industry president, Stanley 
Gortikov on November 16, 1984, which said, “There are wide vari- 
ations, company to company, within our industry in respect to art- 
ists, contractual relationships, marketing considerations and prod- 
uct services.” With such different practices among companies, dif- 
ferent standards might be applied to labeling records which would 
only confuse the consumers and therefore provide minimal benefit. 

In May of 1985 the president of the National PTA invited the 
presidents or representatives of 62 record companies and the Re- 
cording Industry to meet with PTA representatives at a luncheon 
in New York City which was scheduled for May 30. Only seven 
companies replied, and all declined to attend. However, three com- 
panies did offer to meet with the PTA privately to discuss the 
issues involved. Due to scheduling conflicts, those meetings have 
not yet been arranged. 

In August of 1985 the Recording Industry announced that it had 
received agreement from 19 record companies to label recordings 
they deemed appropriate with a warning of some kind. The sug- 
gested wording offered was “Parental Guidance: Explicit Lyrics.” 

We view this as a very positive step by the music industry. It 
demonstrates that the industry finally recognizes there is a serious 
problem that affects millions of music consumers and that this 
problem must be addressed. 

Our concern is that the industry’s proposal does not define what 
explicit lyrics are. What is explicit to one company may be accepta- 
ble to another. In addition, it does not address the use of dangerous 
lyrical themes, such as the promotion of drug and alcohol use or 
the committing of crimes. 

While a “Parental Guidance” warning would provide some relief, 
it does not adequately solve the entire problem, which is that 
music consumers have no way of knowing exactly what they are 
getting until they take a recording home and play it. 

Together with the Parents’ Music Resource Center, the National 
PTA is proposing that the entire music industry agree upon an ap- 
propriate symbol that would be used to designate recordings con- 
taining explicit sexual language, violence, profanity, the occult and 
glorification of drugs and alcohol. We are suggesting that the letter 
‘R’ be because it is familiar to consumers as a warning that 
material may be inappropriate for young peo le or sensitive adults 
as part of the movie rating system. ‘“R’ would not suggest restric- 
tion. It would be used only as an alert to consumers. 

Such a label would need to be either adhered to or printed on the 
actual recording cover, not the cellophane wrapper. For this system 
to work as a means for parents to monitor the music their children 
are bringing into their homes, they need to see the warning, which 
could be removed along with a cellophane wrapping. 

In addition, we recommend that the lyrics on all music record- 
ings labeled “R’” be provided in some way outside the packaging. If 
the lyrics could not be printed on the outside of music packages, 
then it might be made available in some other form at record 
stores for consumer review. Providing lyrics will let each individual 
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determine for himself or herself whether an “R” recording would 
be appropriate for personal use. We believe that the music industry 
should determine the best means for providing lyrics to consumers. 

In conclusion, I would like to make it clear to this committee 
that the National PTA would in no way encourage nor support cen- 
sorship of the music industry. 

Second, we are asking that the use of a warning labeling system 
be a voluntary one undertaken by the music industry as part of its 
responsibility to its customers. 

And, finally, the National PTA believes it is the responsibility of 
parents to control the types of musical materials their children 
listen to in their homes. Without a warning system, parents have 
no way to know what they are buying for their children oz what 
their children are buying, unless then listen to every single record- 


g. 

We hope to continue our dialog with the industry as a whole, and 
individual record companies, until an agreement is reached that 
will satisfy all parties involved. 

I thank this committee for the opportunity to testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not believe that under the present state 
of affairs sufficient information is available to parents to allow 
them to participate in the decision as to what is in their homes? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. No, sir, there is nothing that as you buy a 
record or tape or cassette in most records that allows you to know 
what is in that, and we believe that there should be a label so that 
they know what they purchase. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think it is realistic to expect parents to 
mime sit down and play the rock music that is going into the 

ome? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Do I believe they should play every record? 

aie CHAIRMAN. Do you think it is realistic to expect that they 
wi 

Mrs. WATERMAN. I think that when they themselves buy it, if 
they know what it is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If a child brings a record into the home, do you 
think that as a practical matter the parents are going to be sitting 
down and listening to the record? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. I think that parents want to be good parents. 
Right now they are blindfolded, Mr. Chairman, by when they pur- 
chase a record or a tape or a cassette they do not know what is in 
it, and I say take the blindfold off of those parents and let them 
know what they buy, and then it is their responsibility of what 
they play in that home. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hollings. 

Senator Houuincs. I thank Ms. Waterman, Mr. Chairman, and 
yield my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to note for the record that the National PTA was 
the first organization to make this issue a major concern. In Octo- 
ber of 1984 you passed a resolution at your national convention re- 
questing assistance from the record industry. Is that correct? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. That is correct, Senator. 
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Senator Gore. As a result of that resolution, you then contacted 
the major record companies asking for a response to your request 
that they voluntarily put ratings on albums, is that right? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. How many of the major record companies re- 
sponded to that letter from the National PTA? : 

Mrs. WATERMAN. I think I told you in my testimony, seven. Very 
few of them. And the meetings, of course, never came off. Seven 
companies replied, sir. 

Senator Gore. Seven companies? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Did any of them respond favorably? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. No. 

Senator Gore. None of them did? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. No. 

Senator Gore. You asked for a meeting with the record compa- 
nies, is that right? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. That is right. 

Sear GorE. But that meeting has not yet occurred, is that 
right? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. That meeting has never taken place, sir. 

Senator Gore. Did you get the feeling that you were being 
stonewalled by the industry, or that they were resisting any effort 
to engage in a dialog with you? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. You would have that feeling. However, 19 com- 
panies have agreed that there would be some kind of labeling, ‘‘Pa- 
rental Guidance: Explicit Lyrics.’’ So there is a movement of con- 
cern certainly if those 19 have agreed. 

Senator GorE. Do you share the concern of the PMRC that if 
these record companies are going to voluntarily label albums and 
cassettes, the set of criteria governing when a label is appropriate 
and when it is not, should be industrywide and not just according 
to the different criteria of each individual company? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Senator Gore, we feel that a panel of the music 
industry should sit down and do the guidelines and standards so 
that all of them are the same. Otherwise it would not—one compa- 
ny would be one way, one would be the other. It needs to be uni- 

orm. 

Senator Gore. Now, although there are some differences between 
the remedies you have suggested and those suggested by the 
PMRC, if I am correct, the two organizations have met and worked 
out a common approach that meets the concerns of both groups, is 
that correct? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. The president of the National PTA has had a 
meeting with the PMRC, and we agree on three things. I felt that 
the agreement was on the need for labeling, the need for lyrics to 
be placed so that a parent or a buyer could see what they were, 
and also the panel needed to be convened of the music industry, 
that it be voluntarily done. 

Senator Gore. Well, I congratulate you for the leadership offered 
by the PTA in this matter. I hope you will keep it up, and will 
carry this message to your local chapters throughout the country. 

Thank you very much for appearing. 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Thank you, Senator Gore. 
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Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Riegle? 

Senator RrEGLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have been involved this morning in the Banking Committee, 
as you may know, with the nominee for the position of head of the 
FDIC. We have also had the Social Security issue on the Senate 
floor, at least prospectively, and that has occupied myself and 
others of us. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman—on the basis of the re- 
sponse, I may want to pose another question to the witness. Has an 
argument been advanced as to why rating systems have been and 
seem to be effectively used in rating motion pictures and therefore 
cannot as readily be adapted to records? 

I mean, has there been any convincing reason presented as to 
why it can be done apparently with some effectiveness in that area 
of creative material and not as readily done in the record area? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been very little discussion of the rela- 
tionship between ratings of motion pictures and ratings of records. 
There has been some reference to it, but very little discussion. 

Senator RieGue. I take it that the position that has been ad- 
vanced by the record spokesmen that have appeared is to the effect 
that full disclosure, any kind of a presenting and writing of the 
lyrics, when we have material that would be in this area, that 
would be offensive to many people, that the full disclosure is some- 
how seen as an invasion of rights? Is that the thrust of the argu- 
ment that has been advanced? 

The CHAIRMAN. I am hesitant to characterize other people’s argu- 
ments. Mr. Zappa took the position that the printing of lyrics 
would be something that would be satisfactory to him. He thought 
that a rating system would be arbitrary and would falsely impugn 
the integrity of people in the music business. 

Senator RIEGLE. Well, it seems to me that that bridge has been 
crossed in the motion picture business, in effect. Now, the two are 
not exactly the same, but I think the proposition is essentially the 


same. 

Would it be the view of the National PTA that having taken that 
step with respect to motion pictures and now having a system 
there which seems to have met with the general acceptance by 
both artists and moviemakers as well as the public, that that would 
be an example of something that would work just as readily in the 
record business? 

Would that be your view? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. I think what we are asking for, Senator, is a 
rating system. You know the National PTA has been on record 
over the years on their concern on television violence, on their con- 
cern on movies, and we did ask for a rating system in movies. We 
are not asking for a rating system or label on the records restrict- 
ing age. What we are asking is that that label does provide the con- 
sumer who wishes to buy or chooses not to, that he knows what is 
within that record. So we would not be putting age on it. But the 
National PTA has been on record in their protection of children 
and youth over nearly 90 years now in their concern on media, and 
we have in no way ever encouraged censorship, but we have always 
asked that the private industry limit themselves to knowing what 
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is good and have a responsibility to society and children. And the 
National PTA in the 1984 convention took this step because they 
were very concerned on what their children were hearing on 
records and what they as a parent, when they went to buy, had no 
way of knowing. 

Senator RIEGLE. How do you envision, or how does the National 
PTA envision the best way if standards are going to be established. 
How would you see that done? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Well, the industry is going to have to clean 
their own house, just to be very frank. We have asked for a volun- 
tary panel of the music industry that they can choose their own 
people to set up their guidelines and their standards, and we would 
certainly work with them in any way that we could, and we hope 
that this is done. 

I think there has been some concern voiced here today. I listened 
very intently to the artists and to the PMRC and to everyone else 
that has testified, and there are obviously, and on this panel also, 
ri there has been obvious concern as to what this hearing is all 
about. 

I think that we will come to a responsible solution to this. 

Senator RiEGLE. So the PTA is not suggesting any kind of a 
system as to how these ratings would be done, or what they would 
be or what would be included or left out, but rather, that you 
would like to see the recording industry and the artists sit down 
together and develop their own methodology? Is that the idea? 

=o are not trying to put yourself in that standard-setting busi- 
ness? 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Senator, I think to answer your question com- 
pletely, the resolution spoke very clearly to the rating, the label 
that should be violence or profanity or sex or occult or drugs. The 
knowing what is in the package was very important to the people 
of that convention of which there were thousands. 

Now, when you are saying adding, that we believe voluntarily, 
we are hoping that the music industry will set up this panel, will 
set up their guidelines and their standards, and that it will be 
pleasing to all of us who are concerned. 

Senator RIEGLE. My time has expired at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mrs. Waterman, for your 
testimony and for your patience in waiting so long. 

Mrs. WATERMAN. Thank you for the forum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next witness is Mr. Stanley Gortikov, presi- 
dent, Recording Industry Association of America. 

Mr. Gortikov, thank you for your patience. 

Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY M. GORTIKOV, PRESIDENT, 
RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Gortikov. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Your staff has advised me that I have 10 minutes for my state- 
ment. 
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I am Stanley Gortikov, president of the Recording Industry Asso- 
ciation of America, and our member companies which I represent 
today create and market about 85 percent of the recordings sold in 
the United States. 

We understand, of course, that this hearing was called to respond 
to the expressed protests of the Parents’ Music Resource Center re- 
lating to the content of rock music recordings. And to confront that 
challenge, of course, each record company may exercise its own dis- 
cretion. However, 24 of our member companies have reached con- 
sensus to foster a fair balance between the concerns of the PMRC 
and those of recording companies, performers, creators, and music 
buyers and listeners. 

Briefly summarized, the PMRC desires recording companies to be 
sensitive to younger children in regard to the explicit content of 
certain recordings and to provide the means by which parents may 
_exercise reasonable discretion over such recordings. 

In response to that basic quest of the PMRC, let me tell you what 
recording companies are able and willing to do, what they cannot 
or will not do, and why. 

First what we can and will do. To begin, we respect those paren- 
tal concerns. Our constructive response is this: On future releases 
containing explicit lyrics, recording companies individually will in- 
clude a packaging inscription that will state “Parental Guidance— 
Explicit Lyrics.” This will highlight such content for any concerned 
parent to exercise discretion. And that move by the recording com- 
panies directly addresses the core concern of the PMRC. 

For the record companies this is a significant step which we do 
approach, although with trepidation. It is as far as we can and 
should go. 

The described parental guidance inscription is not a universally 
popular solution. Many feel that the inscription goes too far and 
represents “caving in’ to the PMRC. Creative people are saying so, 
and you heard that. So are thoughtful journalists in media re- 
sponses, some of which accompany our written statement as appen- 
dixes A to D. 

But there are some PMRC recommendations that we just cannot 
accommodate. The first relates to ratings. We will not rate the 
25,000 new recorded songs we release each year as originally re- 
quested by the PMRC. We would not even know how, let alone 
trust annointed experts to do so. By whose standards would such 
ratings be determined? For what audience ages? For what reli- 
gious, geographic, or societal backgrounds? For what degree of per- 
missiveness or stricture? 

Nor will we by separate ratings differentiate between violent, 
sexual, substance abuse, or occult content. I doubt if any really con- 
cerned parent needs to favor or deplore any one of those categories 
over the others. However, if the PMRC or any other organization 
really wants ratings, it is free to set up its own private system, just 
as the Catholic Church has done for movies. 

Second, in respect to lyrics, we cannot consistently imprint on 
the outside of recordings the lyrics of the songs within or reproduce 
them for broadcasters. Music publishers usually own those rights, 
not record companies. Further, we cannot commit 50 percent of the 
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space available on an LP jacket to lyrics alone; and cassettes are 
just too small to permit lyric display. 

Third, in respect to in-store, the PMRC has asked that retailers 
be required to place explicit recordings behind counters or in spe- 
cial wrappers and to keep a master set of all lyrics on hand in 
stores. Recording companies do not have such rights or control. Re- 
tailers run their own businesses. Many are self-service with inad- 
equate staffs to implement such actions. They also must serve the 
needs of the 95 percent of their music purchasers who are not 
younger children. 

Fourth, concerts, according to the PMRC, record companies 
should ‘“‘reassess contracting artists who engage in violence, sub- 
stance abuse, or explicit sexual behavior in concerts attended by 
minors, and encourage ratings for such concerts.” Again, record 
companies are devoid of control over concert performances or artist 
deportment. The best control, of course, is parental supervision of 
the concert attendance of their children. 

Fifth, radio, at PMRC urging, President Eddie Fritts of the NAB 
requested that record companies provide complete lyrics of all re- 
cordings supplied to radio stations. That, too, is not uniformly pos- 
sible. Companies just do not consistently have the right to repro- 
duce lyrics for such purposes. Further, the staffs of those radio sta- 
tions which program music already include music experts. The 
program and play what they choose to, mindful of their own stand- 
ards, regulations, audiences, demographics, advertisers, and cre- 
ative preferences. 

What I have just presented, then, summarizes what recording 
companies can and cannot do. Nevertheless, to our planned paren- 
tal guidance inscription, the PMRC has said it is not enough. 
PMRC instead wants an industry panel to prepare common qualifi- 
cations for such an inscription. Again, what superior wisdom would 
any such panel possess to proclaim a national standard for our di- 
verse populace? 

The PMRC itself has not needed guidelines to identify lyrics they 
have exposed to you here today. No star panel can make endless 
laundry lists of no-no’s that can handily apply to every future lyric 
written. Lyrics just do not come only in the convenient form of 
four-letter words. They deal with interpretations, imagery, allu- 
sions. And a master bank of right/wrong or good/bad characteriza- 
tions is likely to become a first step toward censorship, a concept 
which is abhorrent and fundamentally inconsistent with creative 
freedom and American values. 

In this hearing today you have heard some understandable pro- 
tests by the PMRC. We plan to act upon these concerns seriously. 
However, I also must spotlight five equally important truths that 
are essentially ignored by the PMRC in its media pronouncements, 
but hopefully which will be recognized by this committee. 

The first relates to unfairness. The sheer number of offensive re- 
cordings is minute compared with the total mass of recordings re- 
leased by the industry. Yet the narrow targeting of the PMRC un- 
fairly characterizes all artists and all companies as universal prac- 
titioners of evil. 

Second, positives. Whereas some lyrics may be objectionable, the 
mass of lyrics reflects either pure entertainment or socially posi- 
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tive attitudes and practices. If recordings do in fact affect young 
minds, as maintained by the PMRC, then the heavy thrust of our 
industry’s input is positive, not negative. 

Other forces. The PMRC, and therefore this committee, is focus- 
ing solely on rock music. But why is only rock music unfairly sin- 
gled out for the scrutiny of the PMRC and the U.S. Senate while 
all other explicit negative influences on younger children go untar- 
geted? What about movies and magazine ads, prime time television, 
soap operas, books, cable programs? If there is to be a negative 
review of negative forces in the environment of younger children, 
let it be a review of all such forces, not one which focuses on rock 
music alone. If the PMRC somehow were to be able to purify all 
music according to its own standards, who is going to purify the 
remainder of their children’s world? 

Fourth, behavior. The PMRC concentrates on modes of human 
behavior that it finds objectionable, but those realities are not in- 
vented by record companies, songwriters or performers. Adults in 
the society, some of them parents, are the real initiators of those 
extremes. Recorded music reflects rather than introduces society’s 
values and the realities of human conduct, both good and bad. 

And last, in respect to rights, although in this forum we address 
the rights of parents and younger children, we cannot submerge 
the rights of others. We are on delicate ground here in respect to 
censorship and the first amendment. We must not trample the 
rights of parents and other adults whose standards do not coincide 
with those of the PMRC or any other group. Further, recording art- 
ists and songwriters have their own rights and freedoms of expres- 
sion and even have contractual protections that legally must be re- 
spected. We must assure that the noble intentions of the PMRC do 
not somehow get translated into a dilution of the rights and free- 
doms of others. 

Those five realities which I have just articulated merit the con- 
sideration of this committee, too. And as to the PMRC, I am get- 
ting a little apprehensive about its motives and fervor. Recording 
companies have offered to meet the core concern of the PMRC. Yet, 
without waiting to see even how the program operates, they tell us 
that is not good enough. The PMRC has said clearly it does not 
want censorship, but I fear that the only acceptable translation of 
the wishes of the PMRC will somehow constitute a de facto first 
stage form of censorship. 

The PMRC now seems committed to impose its will on an entire 
creative community and on broadcasters, on record retailers, and 
thus on all who buy and hear recorded music. The PMRC seeks to 
revamp the structural patterns of an industry, to hold our feet to 
the fire. As the PMRC expands its actions and themes, its medium 
is becoming more vital than its message. 

I appeal to the PMRC by saying “enough, already.” I hope it 
takes pride in what it has spotlighted and achieved, and in the re- 
sponse it definitely has triggered. I hope it does not allow a thirst 
for press, public and Government attention to gain priority over 
the olive branch we offer. 

The members of the PMRC are parents. I and many of my col- 
leagues are parents, too. The PMRC has no monopoly on love and 
concern for kids. Child supervision is my personal parental respon- 
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sibility, and the degrees of control versus freedom are mine alone 
to set. I certainly would not be content to assign any part of my 
responsibility to some outside surrogate, like a record company, a 
radio station, a censorship panel, a government body, or a parent 
organization. 

“Censorship” can take subtle forms and need not not be confined 
to a deliberate surgical excising of dirty words. Censorship, in one 
of its manifestations, can be the stifling of the creative act—an in- 
sidious filtering out of creative energy—a homogenizing of creative 
output. 

Some musical content may be considered offensive. We offend 
some people some of the time. Down through the ages, there 
always has been shocks in popular music—even from prime shock- 
ers like Cole Porter, Elvis Presly, and the Beatles. I cannot recall, 
however, definitive damage to children from any one of them. We 
nee today, in fact, are ourselves some of those “victimized’’ chil- 

ren. 

Some of our music, then, may cause one to wince. That wincing, 
the fleeting moments of discomfort, are the occasional prices one 
pays to get access to basic creative energy, to the talent pool, to the 
resources of excitement from which music and all art forms flow. 
One risks strangling those precious energies by rules and criteria 
and panels and coalitions and inquiries and even inscriptions. 

Sure, maybe the PMRC can sanitize our music for their kids if 
they are strident enough. They can clean up their kids’ world and 
find even greater examples of explicitness if they choose to go to 
the walls of our Nation’s museums and art galleries and to the 
book shelves of our libraries. Sanitize, then paralyze—purify, then 
stultify. We cannot be a party to such stifling. We trust that nei- 
ther will the U.S. Senate. 

Thank you. 

[The attachments referred to follow:] 


APPENDIX A 


RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, NY, August 5, 1989. 
Mrs. Pam Howar, 
President, Parents’ Music Resource Center, Washington, DC. 


Dear Mrs. Howar: In previous correspondence addressed to me, and in meetings 
between your organization’s representatives and myself on June 5 and July 12, you 
expressed your reservations about explicit content of certain current sound record- 
ings. You presented to me, as a representative of the Recording Industry Association 
of America (RIAA), and to individual record companies via separate letters, the 
scope of your views and a list of specifics steps which you viewed as remedies. 

The purpose of this letter is to respond cooperatively and substantively to your 
concerns. 

Several of your requests involve complexities that would make compliance impos- 
sible. However, I think you would find that the basic essence of what you are seek- 
ing will now be satisfied by definitive moves by our industry companies. I would 
crystallize that ‘essence’ in the following summary: 

That the PMRC desires recording compnaies to be increasingly sensitive to the 
legitimate concerns of parents of younger children in respect to the explicit content 
of certain recordings, and to provide the means by which such concerned parents 
can exercise reasonable discretion over recordings to which their children are ex- 


ed. 
The details of our response to the aforementioned summary are expanded upon 
later in this letter. I would capsule our intended action as follows: 
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a. The companies sympathetically acknowledge the legitimate concerns of parents 
who wish to limit exposure of their young children to recordings with explicit con- 
tent which they deem objectionable. 

b. Companies in the future will individually apply a printed inscription on pack- 
aging of future recording releases to identify blatant explicit lyric content in order 
to inform concerned parents and children, and to make possible parental! discretion. 


I. CONSENSUS 


On July 17 in New York City and on July 19 in Los Angeles, I met with senior 
executives of 19 recording companies and major divisions which are responsible for 
marketing approximately 80% of the pre-recorded music sold in the United States. 
After further dialog with you, I shall communicate with the balance of RIAA 
member companies, most of which are small enterprises, and will attempt to ap- 
proach as well those recording companies that are not RIAA members. 

It should be noted that the attitude of the company executives in these meetings 
was responsive, balanced and realistic. There was a genuine desire to reconcile your 
wishes and their own considerations. 


II. BALANCE AND PERSPECTIVE 


The right of your organization to pursue objectives vital to your children and to 
your parental concerns is seriously acknowledged. However, your zealous pursuit 
through print and visual media and through government has, unfortunately, cre- 
ated some unfair results. Your expressions of legitimate concerns have regrettably 
ignored other realities which are critical, not only to our industry but to your chil- 
dren and to you as parents. This section of my letter focuses on some important fac- 
oe rc we urge you to address, consider, prioritize and emphasize from this point 
orward. 

1. History—Faulting the explicit content of all forms of authorship, including 
music, is not new. Even Plato before 400 B.C. quotes Socrates as insisting that cer- 
tain kinds of music are to be banned as being “too sensual, luxurious or effemi- 
nate.” However, Plato makes the point, “what sacrifices are we prepared to make 
for perfection?” Down thorugh the ages, music has been explicit, triggering the at- 
tacks of critics. Folk music and country music have always focused on the details of 
human failings and aberraions. Even the lyrics of the vaunted Cole Porter have 
been assaulted, and famed artists like Elvis Presley and the Beatles have been at- 
tacked during their day by those who viewed their particular standards as “ex- 
tremes’’. In short, history is telling us that it will be unrealistic for us, in the long 
run, to expect to attain any level of “purity” that can satisfy all who choose to cri- 
tique music. 

2. Context—PRMC is understandably protesting the exposure of young children to 
extremes deemed objectionable. However, PRMC chooses to focus only on recorded 
music and even includes only “music” in the name of its own organization. Ignored, 
therefore, are powerful forces impacting the awareness of those same children with 
overt messages both far more subtle and far more extreme than those communicat- 
ed in recorded music. Sound recordings take a back seat to the range of explicitness 
bombarding children from far more accessible media: prime time television . . 
soap operas. . . motion pictures. . . radio. . . billboards. . . magazine advertising 

. . coin-vended sex journals .. . books... real life behavior in every stratifica- 
tion of society. For the PMRC to focus only on recorded music is barely a bandaid 
on a wide-ranging social reality. A by-product of that sole focus on music is a large 
measure of unfairness. 

3. Quantitative—The sheer number of offensive recordings is minute compared 
with the total mass of recordings released by the industry. Yet, the narrow target of 
the PMRC unfairly tends to characterize all artists and all companies as universal 
practitioners of evil. 

4. Positives—Whereas some lyrics are explicit and objectionable, the preponder- 
ance of lyrics either is pure entertainment or relates to very beneficial, positive and 
socially important attitudes and practices. 

5. Influence—If recordings, music and lyrics have the potent effect cn young 
minds to the degree maintained by the PMRC .. . and if the mass of lyrics and 
recordings communicates “good”, not “bad”. . . then the industry should be accord- 
ed major credit for exerting positive influences. 

6. Parents—Parents are not now devoid of power to influence what their children 
buy, view, hear or bring into the home if they choose to exercise that discipline. 
Trying to bring the recording industry to heel is no substitute for deliberate paren- 
tal involvement. 
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7. Society—Recordings and lyrics now, as in the past, mirror society’s behavior 
more than they mold them. Adults in our general society create the conditions now 
being deplored—not artists and record companies alone. 

8. Basics—Also ignored in the PMRC protest are the core problems which under- 
lie burgeoning preoccupation with violence and overt sexual expression, such as 
crime, unemployment, poverty, parental submissiveness, fragmentation of family 
units, loosened adult behavior standards, etc. Therefore, for the PMRC to concen- 
trate only on recorded music creates a distortion and discriminatory penalties in 
our entire industry, while other more potent forces are totally ignored. 


III. FREEDOM, RIGHTS, CENSORSHIP 


In any action designed to be responsive to the rights and wishes of PMRC parents, 
the recording industry must exercise care not to compromise the comparable rights 
of those not wishing to be so governed. We will hope that the PMRC is sensitive to 
this societal concern in the pursuit of its own objectives. 

The PMRC has commendably affirmed that its program does not include the 
achievement of “censorship”. That intent is held sacred by the music industry and 
by all creative forces, regardless of medium. Despite the noble intent of the PMRC, 
there is risk that translation of its wishes could dilute precious rights and could 
emerge as censorship in disguise. We would hope to work carefully with the PMRC 
to be positive that no such risks prevail, and that First Admendment rights remain 
as staunch as ever. 


IV. RECORD COMPANY LIMITATIONS 


The PMRC is targeting its entire desire for remedial action on recording compa- 
nies. Yet, we respectfully call to the attention of the PMRC that many of the factors 
essential for the requested changes are totally beyond the power and even the influ- 
ence of these recording companies. Some recording artists, for example, contractual- 
ly have negotiated artistic autonomy in the release of their music, even including 
graphic and lyric content. Likewise, music publishers and music composers have 
powers beyond the definitive control of the recording companies. So are radio and 
television beyond the authority of recording companies. They broadcast what they 
choose to broadcast. Retailers run their own show. Thus, the PMRC cannot look to 
record companies alone for the totality of desired responses. 


V. RESPONSES TO PMRC RECOMMENDATIONS 


In written and verbal communications to RIAA, to recording companies, and in 
press interviews, the PMRC has detailed a variety of requests to recording compa- 
nies, and these are deemed by PMRC to be essential to achieving their objectives as 
concerned parents. In this section of this letter, I would like to address each one of 
those requests and then provide the considerations that characterize our response. I 
shall initially focus on those items that industry companies view as impossible to 
undertake: 

1. Lyrics—Print lyrics of each song in easy-to-read type, unobscured by design. 
overlay, on the outside of each recording. This presumably would enable parents to 
review such albums prior to purchase at the point of sale. 

This request is not practicable to achieve for a variety of reasons. The back of the 
12” LP album jacket represents 50% of the area available to a recording company 
and performer to describe the mood and content of the recording and to help 
achieve its intended sale. Thus, 50% of that limited communication capabilit 
cannot be devoted alone to the imprint of lyrics. Even more importantly, a recor 
ing company rarely has the unilateral right to reprint lyrics. Usually lyrics are the 
property of the music publisher copyright owner. Since these lyrics have economic 
value to that publisher, the latter may choose to market them in the form of song- 
books or print music rather than diminish their market by free exposure on a given 
recording package. Further, often multiple publishers are represented in a given 
album of ten tunes, and not all would be uniformly willing to grant or withhold 
such rights. Also, primary concentration of the PMRC is on rock music content, and 
the bulk of prerecorded rock music is sold in cassette form. On the small cassette 
package, it would be literally impossible to portray lyrics. For more than 20 years, 
the industry has been unsuccessfully grappling with ideal ways to expand the print 

“real-estate” to merchandise cassettes. Lyrics just would not fit onto the outside of 
cassettes. 

2. Retailing—PMRC has requested that all album covers, whether violent or sexu- 
ally explicit in content, be kept by the retailer “behind the counter” or “cover the 
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with a wrapper.” Further, PMRC also suggests that each retail record location could 
be furnished with a master set of all lyrics for all recordings marketed by that par- 
ticular store. 

Recording companies have absolutely no control over the merchandising and dis- 
play practices of individual retailers. Many stores operate in a self-service mode and 
do not have the staff to supervise or administer the forms of control desired by the 
PMRC. In many shops, there no longer is a “behind the counter.” It would also be 
inevitable that retailers would protest any impediments to accessing their stocks to 
the numerical mass of their patrons. 

3. Concerts—PMRC asks that record companies “reassess contracting artists who 
engage in violence, substance abuse and/or explicit sexual behavior in concerts 
where minors are admitted.” Further, PMRC recommends that record companies 
“work with entities responsible for concerts to rate them according to lyrics and on- 
stage performance.” 

Recording companies are devoid of definitive control over the performances and 
concert touring of their artists, let alone the deportment of those artists before audi- 
ences. Over the hundreds of years since performers and audiences began to inter- 
relate, performers have manifested their forms of creativity in infinitely diverse 
ways, conditioned only by their inclinations and by their sensitivity to audience 
preferences. This statement is not intended to justify forms of behavior which 
PMRC protests, but only to emphasize that this is not an appropriate right or role 
of a recording company. The best opportunity for control, of course, is already 
within the discretion of parents themselves in supervising concert attendance of 
their children. 

4. Video—PMRC asks that record companies ‘work with entities responsible for 
video production to rate the tape according to lyrics and performance. 

With many recordings, the recording artist has a contractual right to determine 
the content of video performances of his or her musical works. The best avenue for 
control here again is not the recording company but the broadcaster which chooses 
to air or decline to broadcast a given video production. That is the definitive control 
that will match the profile, age and sensitivities of an audience with the program- 
ming intent of a broadcaster. Broadcasters of video productions air what they choose 
to air, and such decisions are not within the purview of a recording company. 

5. Masking—PMRC urges that record companies ‘refrain from the use of hidden 
messages or backward masking.” 

In my own 25 years in the recording industry, I have never personally heard a 
“hidden message’ or ‘backward masking.” If they do exist, I conclude that their 
incidence is absolutely miniscule, but I have communicated this wish to the record- 
ing companies. 

6. Radio—The National Association of Broadcasters, in response to PMRC urgings, 
has asked recording companies to provide all radio stations with all lyrics of all re- 
cordings released to those stations. 

This is impossible for several of the reasons previously articulated in respect to 
lyrics. Recording companies do not consistently have the right to reproduce lyrics 
for such purposes, since these are the copyrighted works of music publishers. Fur- 
ther, this NAB initiative is merely a defensive act on its part to place the burden 
where it does not belong. Every radio station which programs music has on its pro- 
gramming staff musical experts well skilled in evaluating the content of what they 
unilaterally choose to air. Further, under FCC regulations, a radio station is obligat- 
ed to know what it broadcasts. That is its responsibility, not the role of the record- 
ing company. 

7. Ratings—PMRC calls upon recording industry to devise “a rating system to 
help consumers judge the contents’ of recordings. It requests a rating of ‘“X’’, for 
profanity, violence, suicide, or sexually explicit lyrics, including fornication, sado- 
masochism, incest, homosexuality, beastiality and necrophilia. Additional ratings in- 
clude “D/A”; for lyrics which glorify use of drugs or alcohol; “O” for lyrics con- 
cerned with the occult; and “V’ for lyrics concerned with violence. PMRC further 
asks that such rating marks be displayed in a prominent place on the album front 
and cassette label, preferably in upper right hand corner. 

A rating system such as that proposed by PMRC is totally impracticable for the 
recording industry. Unlike the motion picture industry, which rates about 325 films 
per year, the recording industry releases 25,000 individual recorded songs annually, 
which would require a process for rating about 100 tunes per working day. This is 
an unreal expectation. Having four different ratings, as proposed by the PMRC also 
appears irrelevant to its own central objective. It should make no difference to a 
given parent desiring to “protect” his/her child whether a given recording contains 
sexually explicit material (requiring a rating ‘‘X’’) or violent material (requiring a 
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rating ‘‘V”’). The choice of multiple rating symbols is unnecessary to accompish the 
PMRC’s own cited objective. 

There are also significant economic and creative difficulties because of release 
timing schedules which are routine to the recording industry. These would make 
impossible the submission of recordings to any central rating entity without totally 
disrupting release and marketing patterns. Often, for example, album jackets and 
cassette packaging are completely printed before a recording is finali for manu- 
facture. The recording of a final tune, including actual development of lyrics, may 
event take place in a studio just before that recording is prepared for production 
and after packaging is on the shelf. Those are realities of the recording industry and 
its processes. 

However, you are not totally dependent on the recording companies for a rating 
system. Any entity is free to establish its own rating system geared to its own pre- 
ferred standards . . . as the Catholic Church moved to operate its own film rating 
system. You should also be sensitive to the reality that any rating mark for “explic- 
itness” could itself invite extraordinary attention and patronage, as it has with 
movies. 


VI. COMPANY RESPONSIVE ACTION 


In conscientiously responding to the legitimate concerns of parents of younger 
children, as exemplified by the PMRC initiatives, the aforementioned recording 
companies have agreed to a definitive step that should meet the core concern of 
PMRC. That core concern, of course, is that an involved parent who diligently 
wishes to supervise the recording purchases of a child be provided with a means to 
exercise that parental discretion. 

Accordingly, the companies agree individually to apply a printed inscription on 
packaging of future recording releases to identify blatant explicit lyric content in 
order to inform those concerned parents and children. 

An industry-wide common text will be developed and used. Its use will be urged 
on all industry recording companies via direct communications and media approach- 
es to adhere to this all-industry inscription. RIAA will work with PMRC to finalize 
the ie language of this inscription, but it must be simple and direct. A possible 
example is: 


“Parental Guidance: Explicit Lyrics” 


That simple statement on a recording containing blatant, explicit lyrics, would 
provide any supervising parent with adequate warning as to some recording content 
which that parent may deem objectionable. The parent would then be able to exer- 
cise complete discretion as to the acceptability of that recording for that household. 
This action on the part of the recording companies conscientiously responds to the 
PMRC basic goal of recording content identification. 


VII. PMRC FUTURE STRATEGY 


It is genuinely and respectfully hoped that the PMRC recognizes the foregoing 
steps as a manifestation of the “cooperative effort” originally requested by your or- 
ganization. It would seem logical, if you find these recommendations reasonable and 
achievable, for PMRC to cease its campaign through the press and government for 
targeted attacks on recording companies. The industry is being totally sage cir 
under the mass of PMRC’s extensive almost daily media protests. Because of the 
eagerness of the press for “juicy” features, confrontation, and controversy, your 
story gains attention and strews our entire industry in its wake for the practices of 
a relative few. Since your campaign has “sensational’’ overtones in the eyes of the 
media, your effort even gains ascendancy . . . and the noble acts of the industry— 
such as “USA for Africa” and “Live Aid” get submerged by what you do. Instead, it 
would be more appropriate for us all to allow the responses presented herein to 
work in the marketplace so that your needs can be fulfilled without ours being un- 
fairly inhibited. 


VIII. RIAA ROLE 


I stand ready to undertake further discussions with you that could lead to prompt 
public joint announcement of our conclusions. In our prior contacts, I have learned 
to respect your open-mindedness and reasonableness. I am anxious to harmonize 
your goals with those of my constituents. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY M. Gortikov, President. 
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APPENDIX B 


RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATED OF AMERICA INC., 
New York, NY, August 13, 1985. 
Mrs. Pam Howar, 
President, Parents’ Music Resource Center, Washingtion, DC. 


Dear Mrs. Howar: Thank you for your letter of August 7, 1985, in which you 
responded to my own 10-page communication of August 5. In your reply you have 
oa taas a variety of positions, and later in this document i offer a reaction to 
each. 

Basically, I am disappointed that you concluded, before even a reasonable trial, 
that our proposed ‘‘parental guidance” labeling mode will not work. Further, you 
choose to ignore several of the specific factual and unalterable industry previously 
explained by me in careful detail. 

I only hope that the recording companies, which conscientiously adopted the pro- 
gram I previously outlined, do not now become discouraged by your dissatisfactions. 
I hope, too, that such frustration does not lead them to consider abandoning an ap- 
proach which they viewed as progressive and responsive to your needs. 

In the numbered sections below, I have extracted specific points from your own 
letter, and I respectfully supply reactions to each. 

1. Generic labeling is not acceptable if “each record company would supply its 
own standard about what constitutes ‘blatant, explicit lyric content,’ ’’ The PMRC 
recommends that the ‘music industry appoint a panel . . . to come up with specific 
guidelines.” 

In order to identify “blatant explicit lyric content,” companies need no such 
guidelines . . . just as the PMRC has not needed guidelines to pin-point those songs 
or lyric passages it has widely identified in its own media campaign. ‘Explicit’ is 
“explicit’, and no star panel is going to be able to make endless laundry lists of 
unacceptable words, let alone characterizations, that can tidily apply to every future 
lyric written. 

There just are no “right/wrong” characterizations, and the music industry refuses 
to take the first step toward a censorship mode to create a master bank of “‘good/ 
bad” words or phrases or thoughts or concepts. 

The proposed inscription is a conscientious effort to enhance the ability of a 
parent to provide guidance to a child. A parent cannot abdicate to the record indus- 
try, or any panel, the supervision of a child’s values or standards or practices. 

Although no system would be infallible, the intent and application of our own la- 
beling process will be mostly effective. It is unfair for the PMRC, at this prelaunch 
stage, to assume only negative results prior to any good faith application. 

2. “Different standards by each company would create confusion among consum- 
ers rather than serving as a benefit to them in deciding what is appropriate.” 

All the premises in this PMRC protest are totally inaccurate. In their labeling 
action, the recording companies never intend to help anybody “decide what is ap- 
propriate.” Such decisions are strictly individual. Our objective is to identify those 
recordings with explicit content . . . so that a concerned parent may exercise his or 
her own discretions regarding appropriateness for a given child. 

As to “creating confusion among consumers” our aim is not an approach to “con- 
sumers” per se. The action of the record companies is targeted—consistent with 

our own appeal—to the “parents of younger children.” Incidentally, only 9% of our 
yids of rock music are between 10 and 14. Another 22% are between age 15 and 

3. The PMRC repeats its demand that lyrics be provided on the outside of album 
acens on the basis that “if the industry is interested . . . then a means can be 
ound. 

For all the reasons carefully detailed in my letter to you of August 5, 1985, the 
industry cannot possibly conform to your unrealistic wish. It is not a matter of “‘in- 
terest” or “faith.” Our companies are in the business of recording music—which is 
intended to be heard, not read. Like any other business or product line, ours also 
has an intricate complex of marketing, merchandising, creative, physical and rights 
considerations. Those cannot now be reinvented just because of your insistence or 

references—especially when we have identified an acceptable way to meet your 

ey concern. 

4. PMRC claims “the feasibility of printing lyrics on cassettes because “many are 
marketed in large packages with art work and promotional material.” 

Many are so marketed, but PMRC ignores the reality that most are not. Even 
ore that are in “larger” packaging are one-third to one-half the width of long-play 
albums. 
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That precious space cannot be irregularly customized to the needs of PMRC to the 
abandonment of our own basic merchandising requirements. , 

5. “Consumers’ right to know what they are purchasing is legitimate.” 

That PMRC premise is exactly why recording companies offer the ‘parental guid- 
ance” label. Again, we produce a unique product created primarily to be heard—not 
read, touched or looked at. Only listening can truly unlock the content of record- 


ings. | 

Neither have you any greater insight into the content of most other everyday 
products. Even a TV dinner in a clear plastic container offers no valid clue as to its 
taste or goodness for your child. 

Recordings and dinners are only two items in lists of hundreds that are not 
totally revealing prior to commitment. How about canned food, medications, appli- 
ances, movie tickets, books, new Coca Cola or junk food? 

6. Record companies, PMRC believes, have some potent power over what radio 
and music television choose to program. 

Radio and music video broadcasters have their own legal and business rights, 
skills, capabilities and discretions. They have power to exercise their independent 
judgment and are not susceptible to any imperious demands of record companies. It 
is naive to expect otherwise. 

The PMRC must realize that the audiences of those media include mostly adults 
of ages who may be law vote, drink, drive and go to war. They, too, have rights and 
preferences which may not conform to the standards of some parents of younger 
children. Thus, radio and music video broadcasters must make their own decisions 
for their own diverse reasons. Recording companies are not welcome in those deci- 
sions. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge you to reevaluate your stance as articulated in 
your August 7 letter to me. Recognize in our proposal a basic intent to provide what 
you have been seeking. Allow it to work. Further, be content with the impact of 
your forthright communications to our industry. Prolonging a strident press cam- 
paign inevitably allows unfair distortions to coexist with your legitimate concerns. 

I am a parent, too. I am as “expert” as you are in the nuances of child protection 
vs. child guidance. I have always been content that my parental leadership tran- 
scended negative outside influences. I also have found it more realistic and effective 
to supervise my own children that to attempt to supervise the external forces to 
which they are exposed. 

As a parent, then, I am content with the option adopted by the recording compa- 
nies. I hope you will be too. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY M. Gortikov, President. 


APPENDIX C 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 2, 1985] 


Expuicir Lyrics, EXPLicit SOCIETY 


(By Jonathan Yardley) 


Thirty years ago the inimutable and, alas, irreplaceable Noel Coward came to the 
colonies with a one-man show. He took it to that citadel of urbanity, Las Vegas, 
where he startled the natives with a program of hilariously ribald songs. These in- 
cluded “A Bar on the Piccola Marina,” about the unfortunate Mrs. Wentworth- 
Brewster’s thirsty libido, and “Alice Is At It Again,’ about Alice, who was well, at It 
again, but above all there was his own rendition of Cole Porter’s “Let’s Do It, which 
contained such lines as ‘Belgians and Greeks do it/Nice young men who sell an- 
oe do it” and “All famous writers in swarms do it/Somerset and all the Maugh- 
ams do it. 

We were shocked. It was 1955; we had blushed enough already when Porter had 
told us in “Kiss Me Kate” that “in the dark they are all the same” and when 
Lorenz Hart in “Pal Joey’ had permitted the observation by a cynical Broadway 
lady that ‘‘He’s a laugh, but I love it/Because the laugh’s on me.” These wittily 
risque lyrics were very much exceptions to the rule of the day, when we sang to love 
three decades ago we were far more likely to ac-cent-chu-ate the positive, to sing of 
June and moon and spoon, then to murmur, even by indirection, of things that went 
on between the sheets. Small wonder Coward’s tunes seemed so daring. 

So what are we, we who cut our eyeteeth on Georgia Gibbs and Tony Martin and 
Gogi Grant and Eddie Fisher, to make of the lyrics that have now aroused the indig- 
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nation of the Parents Music Resource Center and the National Conference of Par- 
‘ents and Teachers? How are those of us who went about sobbing “‘my heart cries for 
you, sighs for you, dies for you” to come to grips with lyrics that deal in the most 
specific terms with violence, occultism, drugs and, of course, sex in all its conven- 
tional and kinky manifestations? How are we to deal even with a song so relatively 
tame by today’s standards as Bruce Springsteen’s ‘Im on Fire,” for which in 1955 
we would have had our mounts washed out with soap? 

Probably we aren’t going to deal at all, for this is a whole new world. The parents 
and teachers are right to be angry about the scabrous lyrics to which children can 
now be exposed, but even if they manage to get ‘Parental Guidance: Explicit 
Lyrics” stamped on every record by Prince or the Sex Pistols, they are not likely to 
reverse the tide. One of the saddest but most pervasive legacies of the ‘60s, when we 
let it all hang out, is that there is no longer any clear distinction between the adult 
and the juvenile in the murky realms of sex, profanity and worldliness; we adults 
may know more than the kids for the simple reason that we're older, but by con- 
a with our own youthful innocence, today’s juveniles are appallingly sophisticat- 

No one is to blame for any of this except ourselves. We begin in our houses, into 
which the general coarsening of the American language long ago crept. We use lan- 
guage around kids that our own parents would not have employed, even in private, 
between themselves, it then being quaintly thought that certain words simply did 
not pass between man and woman. We do not blink when, listening to children play, 
we hear dirty words of four and more letters used as routinely as anything in Dick 
or Jane’s vocabulary. The language of the streets is now the language of the rec 
room, and we make no particular effort to object. 

Of an evening when we sit down with the kiddies for diversions brought to us by 
the wits of New York and Los Angeles, we giggle together over sitcoms that leer 
and peek and whistle about sexual business in ways that never would have been 
permitted in a “sex comedy” starring Doris Day and Rock Hudson. Earlier in the 
day, while we were off at work or preoccupied with household chores, those same 
kiddies came home from school and, milk and cookies in hand, gazed their way 
through soap operas not much less explicit than what was once shown in movies 
thought to be scandalously “blue.” 

As for the omnipresent advertising to which children are subjected, much of it is 
predicated on the assumption that they either have active sex lives or are hard at 
work thinking about them. It is no exaggeration to say that the notorious Brooke 
Shields blue jean advertisements, at which 1980s America glances with scarcely a 
moment’s pause, would have been centerfold material for the stag magazines of the 
1950s—and would have been cause for a spanking had a nice boy been caught eye- 
balling them. The advertising on television, all of which is seen by children, routine- 
ly makes overt sexual pitches and frequently relies on sexual jokes to get its mes- 
sage across. 

In this climate—a climate, it must be emphasized, created entirely by adults—the 
lyrics of Prince and other alleged musicians are not so much exceptions to the norm 
as exaggerations of it. To say this is not to excuse them, but to place them in con- 
text. It is all well and good to get exercised about pop Paeans to masturbation and 
cocaine, but to direct ones energy and anger solely toward the purveyors of pop 
music is rather to miss the point. We’re all doing It; the only difference is that 
Prince is doing it a little more explicitly, a little more offensively, and very much 
more on the public stage. 

No doubt the clean-lyrics campaign now being undertaken by these parents and 
teachers groups is part of a general backlash against the new hedonism, and as such 
it is not unwelcome. But people need to understand that a revolution has occurred 
from which there is almost certainly no turning back. In the privacy of some house- 
holds the old verities may still be observed, and some parents may actually bring off 
the admirable feat of raising their children as children rather than tiny adults, but 
in the society at large, “liberation” has already been accomplished. 

We can’t have it both ways; we can’t excoriate Prince on the one hand and then 
snigger over ‘“Three’s Company” on the other, any more than we can deplore Ma- 
donna and then moon over “General Hospital.” The real problem isn’t with rock’n’ 
roll but with us. Lorenz Hart wrote, “Couldn’t sleep, and wouldn’t sleep. Until I 
could sleep where I shouldn’t sleep.” That’s where all of us are sleeping now. 
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(From Goldmine Magazine, Sept. 13, 1985] 
WE NEED CARING PARENTS, Not CONTROL AND CENSORSHIP 


(By Trey Foerster, Managing Editor) 


“We were making out in the rain,” (Lou Christy “Rhapsody In The Rain” 1965), 
“I don’t give a damn about greenback dollars” (Kingston Trio “Greenback Dollar” 
1963), “‘Let’s spend the night together” (Rolling Stones ‘‘Let’s Spend The Night To- 
gether” 1967), and ‘She loved me so long and she loved me so hard” (Swinging Me- 
dallions ‘Double Shot [Of My Baby’s Love]’’ 1966) are all examples of lyrics which 
banned songs. In retrospect, nearly 20 years after these songs originally appeared, 
their controversial status on the surface is paled by current “porn rock.” 

But whatever the differential between the overt senationalism of sex and violence 
between “goldies” and current titles, at issue between the recording industry and 
the Parents Musical Resources Center (PMRC) is a clash between taste and censor- 
ship, free enterprise and controlled economy. More fundamental, however, the 
PMRC’s mistake of asking everybody but parents themselves to listen to and discuss 
the questionable music with their children. This parent group is requesting the re- 
cording industry to act in loco parentis as if it were the public school system. 

Censorship is not new to rock ’n’ roll; it is part and parcel of the music, Elvis 
Presley was censored when he first gyrated his hips in what was then described as 
lurid sexual body language. Can you read any more or less into Prince’s body ges- 
tures? I can remember what happened when Elvis appeared on The Steve Allen 
Show, where this TV host made the King sit and sing “Hound Dog” to a basset. 

What is being questioned at this stage by the Parents Musical Resource Center is 
sexually laden lyrics with explosive violence being condoned in music. Some youth 
may ask, “So what’s the difference between ‘Darling Nikki’ and what’s going on in 
Central America with the U.S. aided contras? Some parents may say these youth 
are missing the point. However, rock ’n’ roll has always mixed politics with sex, 
social taboos with economic prowess, violence with allusion. Since the ’60s, rock 
music has talked about drugs, rebellion, the occult, sado-masochism and free love/ 
sex. That has not changed; it has only become more overt and tasteless in a small 
percentage of cases. 

The PMRC wishes to establish a group to rate songs. The Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America (RIAA) states that its members may place a statement on a 
record cover or cassette case stating something similar to: “Parential Guidance: Ex- 
plicit Lyrics.”” Now, wouldn’t that be a great title for an album? The PMRC wants to 
see ratings of ‘‘X” for profanity, violence, suicide or sexually exploitive lyrics; ‘D/ 
A” for glorification of drugs or alcohol; “O” for the occult; and ‘‘V” not for victory 
but for violence. | 

I happen to agree with RIAA President Stanley M. Gortikov on his position that 
“It should make no difference to a given parent desiring to ‘protect’ his/her child 
whether a given record contains sexually explicit material or violent material. The 
choice of multiple rating symbols is unnecessary to accomplish the PMRC’s cited ob- 
jective.” I also agree with him in his view that parents ‘‘are not now devoid of 
power to influence what their children buy, view, hear or bring into the home if 
they choose to exercise that discipline. Trying to bring the recording industry to 
heel is no substitute for deliberate parental involvement.” 

As a Christian (not born-again, I never died to my relationship with Christ so 
being born again doesn’t make a lot of sense to me) parent, I can well understand 
the concern and frustrations of some people who “don’t have the time” to screen 
records their children listen to. However, I cannot condone the shirking of parental 
responsibility and involvement in areas closely and clearly of concern to them and 
their children—if parents are so concerned about the musical lyrics their children 
are listening to, parents have the duty, the obligation to “screen” that music per- 
sonally and should not expect some other groups to do that for them. 

My parents, both of them good Christians, were very liberal when it came to my 
exposure to the niceties and profanities of life. They let me experience them even 
after voicing their position. They shared in those experiences insofar as they related 
to me and talked with me about those new episodes in my life. I learned what was 
to be valued in life and what was not. I learned that life is a lot like a river, most of 
the time it runs its true course, but it is also susceptible to the excesses of flood and 
drought despite man’s attemp at controlling its flow. 

What parents have to accept is that youth is and always will be concerned with 
rebellion and sex, it is their nature at that stage of physical, emotional and intellec- 
tual development. 
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But parents should remember that their steadfastness to their principles and 
their ability to listen to and reasonably and rationally discuss concerns and experi- 
ences with their children is a top priority for their and their children’s overall de- 
velopment. Ultimately, it is up to each individaul to live his or her own life, to save 
his or her own soul. 

In my opinion, there will always be some rock ’n’ roll, jazz, rhythm ’n’ blues, 
country ’n’ western piece which will seem objectionable to a segment of the public. 
It’s not art’s pur to placate, but to stimulate. As reflection of life, art portrays 
the beautiful and the ugly much as Dorian Gray found out. We can be critical of 
art, but we should never lose sight of the fact that art is merely a mirror in which 
we see our own reflection. To ban the mirror or put a warning label on it will not 
alleviate the problem. 


(From Variety, Aug. 14, 1985] 


RECORD COMPANIES AT A CROSSROAD 


While they may not realize it, the U.S. record companies are at a historic cross- 
road. Under pressure from a group of politically influential ‘“Washington wives,” 
they have already agreed to place warnings on albums which they deem to contain 
sexually explicit or violent lyrics. Now they’re being asked to create industry-wide 
standards for what constitutes ‘‘blatant, explicit lyric content,’ with input from the 
“community at large.” 

Whether or not this constitutes censorship is beside the point. It’s a definite step 
in that direction, and the “community” representatives on a standards panel would 
pore aad include the kind of zealots who launched this latest witch hunt of rock 
n’ roll. 

There is no impugning the motives of the women who formed the Parents Music 
Resource Center. They appear to be sincerely concerned about the exposure of 
youns children to suggestive and violent song lyrics. But, as RIAA perz Stan Gorti- 

ov pointed out in his letter to the PMRC, it’s unfair to single out the record indus- 
try in this respect. Sexual expression in our culture has moved far beyond the level 
considered permissible a generation ago, and it’s futile to try to turn back the clock. 

Nevertheless, fundamentalist Christians and right-wing conservatives have 
become powerful forces in America, and they are pushing their social agendas as 
hard as they can. For instance, while the PMRC attacks record companies, Sen. 
Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) has introduced a new bill that would expand the current ban 
on broadcast obscenity to include “indecent” or “profane” material. And MTV has 
already met with the PMRC to head off an attack on its programming policy. 

Where will it stop? no one knows. But indications are that artistic and individual 
freedom will continue to be eroded until someone gets mad enough to fight back. 
And, since the record labels are presently on the firing line, it is they who should 
take a stand, on behalf of themselves and of their artists. 


[From the Schenectady Gazette, Aug. 13, 1985] 


Don’t Rate Rock REcorpDs 


Since its birth in the 1950’s rock music has frequently been critized for its some- 
times-sexual content—suggestive lyrics as well as performers’ bodily contortions. 
That’s why the recent crusade against sexually explicit, violent and profane lyrics 
in rock songs comes as no big surprise. Still, the idea of regulating such music 
makes no more sense today than it did during the days of “Elvis the Pelvis.” 

Unfortunately, the recording industry has ‘voluntarily’ decided to do so. Nine- 
teen major record companies will soon begin putting generic warning labels on po- 
tentially offensive records and tapes. The decision followed a recent meeting with an 
influential group of congressional wives known as the Parents Music Resource 
Center, led by the wife of Tennessee Sen. Albert Gore Jr., which wanted record com- 
panies to adopt a specific system to rate rock records and tapes: those with profane, 
violent or sexually explicit lyrics would be prominently stamped “X,’” songs sup- 
posedly “glorifying” drugs and alcohol rated “D/A,’while songs dealing with the 
occult would be marked “O.” 

In fact, the industry has been using generic warning labels for years, but to a 
very limited degrees, usually in blatant cases involving recordings by night-club co- 
medians. Doing it on a large scale will present a number of problems, however. 
Who, for example, will decide what constitutes offensive material? It’s not always 
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easy to tell, because allusions to drugs, sex and alcohol are often intentionally 
subtle or veiled. As a result, unsophisticated listeners frequently miss their mean- 
ing. Putting a rating or warning label on such songs, but not restricting their sale, 
will undoubtedly call more attention to them—and, probably, stimulate more 
sales—than if they are simply left alone. 

Other questions: will an entire long-plan record be labeled in one of its songs is 
deemed offensive? How about if one line in just one of the songs is questionable? 
The point is, not only will it be difficult to establish an appropriate decency stand- 
ard, but applying it will, in many cases, be impossible. 

This isn’t to say record companies should ignore the common-sense standard of 
panded | EneyeNe traditionally employed, only that a rigid system is impractical and 
unneeded. 


(From Billboard, Aug. 24, 1985) 


Lyrics: ENOUGH GROUND SURRENDERED 


In drawing the line against a formal ratings system for sound recordings, as the 
Recording Industry Assn. of America has done in its recent dialog with consumer 
activist groups headed by the Parents Music Resource Center, the U.S. music indus- 
try has made a tough but supportable decision. 

While the RIAA’s position has conceded to parental concern over sensitive lyric 
content by allowing for a generic warning, Stan Gortikov, the trade group’s presi- 
dent, has informed the PMRC that labels will not submit to a categorical (and, we 
feel, ideologically suspect) system of rankings. 

We contend that the RIAA’s concessions are fully adequate, and proffered in a 
spirit of compromise. While they carry some risk, so long as the industry is permit- 
ted to create and administer its own mechanism for screening recordings, and re- 
stricts warnings to a non-specific message that allows consumers to exercise their 
own oe the current industry stand can work. Only then is such a risk ac- 
ceptable. 

The gap between the industry’s stance, at least as depicted by the RIAA member- 
ship, and that of the PMRC and other groups now aligning themselves against al- 
leged offenses in contemporary recordings, Raa thus narrowed but not closed. We 
strongly urge that the industry stand fast in its resistance to further demands that 
carry an implicit threat to essential rights. Enough ground has been given. 

Even a “warning” can exert an inhibiting force on free artistic expression. At 
worst, it’s a first step toward at least de facto censorship. 

We ask other sectors of the industry, and related and potentially affected citizens 
throughout the home entertainment ‘held, to add their own support to this position. 
The battle belongs to all. 


APPENDIX D 


Y-107, 
Long Branch, NJ, September 6, 1989. 
STANLEY GORTIKOV, 
Recording Industry Association of America, New York, NY. 


Dear Mr. Gortikov: I read of the RIAA’s “fight” against the PMRC in Rolling 
Stone and Broadcasting. I am writing to you to offer my support and to volunteer to 
help with the Washington hearings tentatively set for September 19th. 

I am General Manager of WMJY-FM (known mostly to its listeners as Y-107) in 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Y-107 is a tightly-formatted CHR station. Y-107 is 
wholly owned by Mammoth Broadcasting, Inc., which is wholly owned by my hus- 
band and me. We have just received FCC approval to purchase WNAB in Bridge- 
port, Souneceae I am also the mother of three children—aged 13, 9 and 5. I am 37 
years old. 

Prior to my working in radio, I’ve done social work for the Bureau of Children’s 
Services of the State of New Jersey; I’ve led consciousness-raising groups for women; 
I’ve taught breastfeeding and child-rearing courses; and I have counselled new 
mothers. I have testified at various hearings concerning women’s and children’s 
health issues. I’m relatively well-spoken and I look about as square and upright as 
women come. 

As a broadcaster, the attempts of the PMRC to institute censorship (and they are 
talking censorship—no matter how they attempt to phrase it) in the recording in- 
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dustry concerns me because of the First Amendment implications. As a business 
person, I can emphasize with the havoc such implementation would cause the indus- 
try with regard to production of recordings as well as negative consumer reaction to 
the increased prices which would be forced by the shrinking bottom line. As a 
parent, I think that the responsibility to control what my children are exposed to 
rests squarely with me—and I don’t need the PMRC’s help. 

I understand that among those testifying against the implementation of the 
PMRC’s recommendations are Eddie Fritts and Frank Zappa, as well as yourself. I 
urge you to counter the women of the PMRC on their own level—‘mother to 
mother” as well as with ‘“‘expert’”’ witnesses. It seems to me that they are raising the 
highly emotional banner of ‘mothers protecting children” and you need to fight this 
at their level with at least one person squarely on your side. 

I think that my testimony at the hearings could benefit the RIAA as well as pro- 
vide a voice for women like myself who find such attempts at censorship insidious. 

I hope to hear from you soon. I will be in Dallas for the NAB/NRBA Convention 
September 11-15. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH A. HOFFMAN. 


The CHAIRMAN. I have a couple of comments for you, Mr. Gorti- 
kov, and then a couple of questions. 

You say that the PMRC is holding your feet to the fire, and the 
record companies’ feet to the fire. They are doing that by publiciz- 
ing the problem, right? 

Mr. GortTIKOV. By publicizing the problem? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. I mean, you do not object to anybody publi- 
cizing their concerns, do you? 

Mr. Gortikov. No, but it is the degree, the narrowness of the 
focus, the ignoring of the—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Why should anybody not publicize any problem 
that occurs to them? If people are concerned about values in a soci- 
ety, if they are concerned about what is available to their kids, why 
should they not publicize it? The whole music industry lives on 
publicity, thrives on publicity. Why should concerned parents not 
be able to publicize their problems and their concerns as well? 

Mr. GorTikov. I am not saying they should not, but by the same 
token, I want to publicize to you these other aspects that put this 
thing in proper perspective. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I am glad you are here, but it seems to me 
that it is perfectly reasonable and even commendable for concerned 
parents to say wait a second, we are concerned about what is going 
on in this country, and we are going to call attention to it. We are 
not going to sweep it under the rug. We are not going to leave this 
just a matter between record companies and teenaged kids. We are 
going to talk about it and bring it out in the open. That is how we 
are going to try to hold people's feet to the fire, just by publicizing 
it. 

That is reasonable I think. 

Mr. GortTIkov. It is reasonable providing the perspective is accu- 
rate. The perspective has not been. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, do you deny the testimony of the PMRC 
and the lyrics that they read to us this morning? 

Mr. GorTIKov. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. It just seems to me that as matter of objective 
fact, the lyrics are there, and those lyrics are being sold to whoever 
wants to walk into a store and buy them. 

Mr. Gortikov. You are absolutely right, and they focus on the 
negative impact of those lyrics, as they see it, on their children. 
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What they do not say, for example, is take the “We Are the World” 
record. I promise you that their children learned more from the 
USA for Africa “We Are the World” record in respect to generosi- 
ty, giving, caring, brotherhood, sacrifice. Those positive messages 
are just as important as the negative ones, and I only ask perspec- 
tive and balance. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that was absolutely commendable, that 
record, and I have said so many times. But I also think that it is 
reasonable for parents to express concern and to do so very openly 
if se OCOrE, in fact, suggest or even glorify incest or violence or sul- 
cide. 

Mr. Gortikov. Well, what we are espousing, we have taken 
action in response to that. We are not sitting here ignoring what 
has been said, what has been publicized. We are taking action. We 
ask that that action be given a chance in the marketplace to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, if a PG rating, or some sort of rating were 
given records, there would have to be some basis for giving it, 
would there not? You would not just draw names out of a hat. 
There would be some basis for determining what got the label and 
what did not, right? 

Mr. GorTIKOV. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who would decide that? 

Mr. GortTikov. The individual companies would make the deter- 
mination that a given record with explicit content in these various 
areas that have been mentioned would warrant the inscription. 

The CHAIRMAN. What if the company’s whole business is to try to 
make as much money as possible by selling smut? 

Mr. GortTIKOv. You may even find that the application of this in- 
scription will enhance, not deter, sales. 

The CHAIRMAN. It might, but what if it were to determine that it 
was deleterious to record sales and that it was not going to apply 
the label to the record at all? Then what would you do? What 
would your suggestion be? 

Mr. Gortikov. Well, if a company chooses to ignore and not 
apply this or do it unfairly, I have a hunch that PMRC would rise 
again and approach you and approach the public for redress. But 
give it a chance to work. Let’s not decide in front that the inten- 
tions or the motivations or effects of the program will not work. 
That is unfair. 

It is a judgmental and it is an imperfect system, just like—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I cannot blame them for being a little bit 
wary about the motives of record companies that are right now 
making their profits by peddling lyrics that glorify rape and incest 
and drugs and suicide and violence to children. Why should they 
feel that that is any great custodian of the values of their kids? 

Mr. GortTikov. Yes, but on the other hand they are not sayi 
that the content of records should be changed; they are only asking 
that they be identified. We are making a step to identify them. 

The CHAIRMAN. But they are asking that somebody assume re- 
sponsibility for identifying them, and I do not think that there is 
much basis for feeling that the record companies are terribly re- 
sponsible. 

Why would somebody who is making a profit selling records glo- 
rifying incest be a responsible body to disclose anything? 
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Mr. GortTikov. Why is the motion picture industry, which rates 
itself, responsible? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does each company rate itself? 

Mr. Gortikov. The Motion Picture Association itself rates its 
own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you do not want your association to rate 
anybody; you want each company to do it individually. 

Mr RTIKOV. Because I do not think there are standards that 
can be developed for lyrics. Lyrics are not like motion pictures. 
Standards, precise standards, cannot be developed for language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, nothing is precise, but I think, it is just 
clear to me that what we heard today is so clearly pornographic 
a8 obscene, that it does not take too much guessing in that case, 

oes it! 

Mr. GortTIkov. No, it is not, and that is why I say there would be 
no problem in attaching the inscription. For example, every lyric 
that was exposed here today would certainly qualify. And I have 
even suggested to the PMRC that if it has a preferred set of stand- 
ards or guidelines, give them to me. Let me communicate those to 
the record companies. 

I have not had a response from them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I think you have come some distance, but 
it seems to me that looking at it from the standpoint of what we 
heard earlier today, it really is not adequate to just say every 
record company does whatever it wants by way of labeling. 

Mr. GorTikov. No, every record company would apply an inscrip- 
tion when the content of lyrics is explicit. I do not think it is very 
difficult to determine when lyric content is explicit, any more than 
the PMRC has had any problem in determining the explicitness of 
the items that were aired here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore? 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

There are some spokesmen for the industry who because of the 
length of this witness list understandably could not be included. 
One of them is George David Weiss, president of the Songwriters 
Guild of America, and he prepared a very short, 2% page state- 
ment which, with your permission and with unanimous consent, I 
would like to put into the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Gortikov, your exchanges with the chairman 
have illuminated the degree to which your industry has been will- 
ing to respond to the concerns expressed about explicit lyric con- 
tent. I would like to follow along with the train of questioning 
begun by the chairman. 

You have recognized that there are legitimate concerns on the 
part of parents, correct? 

Mr. GortTIKov. Right. 

Senator Gore. You have recognized that the industry has some 
responsibility to help parents in fulfilling their own responsibility 
as parents, correct? 

Mr. GorTIKOv. Correct. 

Senator Gore. Where you begin to part ways with the PMRC the 
PTA and others is in your refusal to acknowledge that the industry 
as a whole has such a responsibility. Your position is that 24 com- 
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panies should apply 24 different sets of criteria in determining 
what material warrants a label and what material does not, cor- 
rect: 

Mr. GortiKov. No. I do not think there will be 24 different sets 
of criteria. I think it will be a simple problem to identify the type 
of material that was exposed to you today, just as the PMRC has 
exposed that to you. I see no problem in doing that. 

If it does not work, then some corrective action might be appro- 
priate, but give it a chance. 

Senator Gore. It seems that either the industry feels a sense of 
responsibility or it does not. If it does, then the key question is why 
can’t the industry get together and develop an industry-wide set of 
criteria the same way the movie industry does, the same way 
dozens of industries around this country meet what they conceive 
to be their responsibilities to the public in a collective way? 

If you just leave it up to each individual company, then those 
who have been least responsible in the past are going to be the 
least responsible in the future. If, on the other hand, there is an 
industry-wide recognition that there is some responsibility to the 
public, then the industry ought to be willing to convey that sense 
of responsibility to its individual members. 

Mr. Gortikov. I go back to my testimony. You are dealing with 
lyrics. You are not dealing with motion pictures which have a pre- 
cise image. We are dealing with lyrics here, and I think that there 
is no problem in a record company identifying what is or is not ex- 
plicit sexuality or explicit violence. I do not see a problem here. 

And other than a set of guidelines that is going to say we will 
identify explicit sexuality, we will identify explicit violence, when 
you get into words, how are you going to convert that to a precise 
set of guidelines? I just think it is impossible to do. 

Senator GorE. Some would say that it is even more difficult to 
engage in such a task with visual images in the movies than it is 
with the lyric content. 

Mr. GortTikov. Well, I have been told by an executive of the 
rating entity of the Motion Picture Association that it has no writ- 
ten guidelines, that what it does is subjective and judgmental, to 
the best of its capability. But they do not have any guidelines. 

Senator Gore. Do they not have an industrywide standard? 

Mr. Gortikov. They do not have any guidelines that develop 
what those ratings are. 

Senator Gore. But now, the individual movie companies do not 
rate their own movies, do they? 

Mr. GortiKov. No; their association does. 

Senator Gore. According to an industrywide sense of what is ap- 
propriate, right? 

Mr. Gortikov. That is what I am saying. They state they have 
no such guidelines, that it is judgment on the part of the six or 
seven raters as to whether a motion picture qualifies for certain 
age exposure, or R or X. 

Senator Gore. Well, I cannot believe that it is a totally ad hoc 
approach. \ 

Mr. GorTIKov. Well, this is what I was told by a senior executive 
as recently as yesterday. 
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Senator Gore. The movie industry has specific categories, and 
there have been debates and appeals about the appropriateness of 
a movie falling into one category or another. There is a dialog 
about where a movie fits, but when that dialog takes place, it is the 
industry as a whole which is making the decision. 

With the recording industry you are suggesting that each indi- 
vidual company make the judgment on its own. I am saying in re- 
sponse that the companies that have been really irresponsible in 
promoting suicide and all the other things that we have heard 
here, are going to be the least likely to exhibit a sense of responsi- 
bility on their own. 

Do you not agree with that? 

Mr. GortiKov. Not necessarily. I do not, because of the records 
that you have exposed here today. Although I do not know the 
company that originates each one of them, they do represent a 
spectrum, a wide range of industry companies. Those same compa- 
nies produce a wide array of records that would not so qualify for 
exposure here today. 

Senator Gore. To a small degree, it seems to me that your indus- 
try has been forthcoming, and no one should minimize the fact 
that you have said these companies will be willing on their own to 
have labels. But there are two problems that I see and hate. I am 
not referring to the suggestion from Mr. Zappa and others that the 
lyrics be printed—I agree with that suggestion. But there are two 
problems that I see with your specific proposal 

Number one, there is no industrywide acceptance of responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. GortiKov. That is not true. 

Senator Gore. It appears to be true because you are saying that 
the individual companies are going to determine the labeling crite- 
rion on their own, individually. 

Mr. GorTIKOV. That in aggregate constitutes—— 

Senator Gore. And only some of them. 

Mr. Gortikov. That in aggregate constitutes an acceptance. I 
have not had any turn me down, and these companies, these 24 
companies, represent somewhere between 80 and 85 percent of the 
totality of the industry. All companies in the industry are not our 
members. I cannot speak for them. 

Senator Gore. Second, the wording of the label you have suggest- 
ed translates into PG, basically, Parental Guidance, which has 
become associated over the years in the minds of the public with 
material in the movie industry which is generally considered suita- 
ble for young children. There has been kind of an erosion of the 
meaning of PG. But you know, 5, 6-year-olds will routinely watch 
PG movies, and their parents have come to feel in many cases that 
PG means maybe one or two bad words, and that it is not really a 
bad thing. 

But the material we saw this morning, if translated into the 
‘sphere of the movie industry, would be X or certainly R. If you are 
going to only have one label, should it not be one that does not en- 
gender confusion in the minds of parents who might equate that 
parental guidance with the same meaning that it has acquired 
through the long experience of the movie industry? 
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Mr. GortiKov. We were not proposing to use PG. We were using 
the full language, ‘Parental Guidance—Explicit Lyrics.’’ The words 
“parental guidance” we lifted right out of communications I re- 
ceived from the PMRC, and on that the choice of words was predi- 
cated. So it was not intended to relate or not to relate to the 
motion picture industry. | 

Senator Gore. But I take it that this is a matter that you are 
still engaged in some dialog about, is that correct? 

Mr. GortTiIKov. Well, we felt that it was adequate. If it is not, 
then we have to go back to the drawing board. 

Senator Gore. All right, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Riegle? 

Senator Rrecie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think as this discussion goes along, most people would agree 
that we do not want to end up with some legislated standard or 
framework here and I think the industry association should proper- 
ly take the lead. 

I would like to make a couple of suggestions to you because I do 
not think what you have said today is as adequate as it needs to be. 

I have listened very carefully to what you have said, and you 
have said in effect that you think each of the companies can figure 
this out for themselves— what explicit material is—and make that 
judgment. If that is so, then I think the association as a whole can 
just as readily do it. You can decide as a body what in fact meets 
that test of explicit material or lyrics, and establish that as a 
standard on your own. You can keep other people out of it, but I 
think you do have a responsibility to do it within the industry. I 
think it ought to apply industrywide. 

I do not think you should have a situation where different com- 
panies can go a different way and in a sense do something that, if 
they decide not to honor that or the feeling that meets the general 
sense within the industry, then the whole industry in a sense falls 
under the shadow of that kind of an extreme judgment. 

I think if your association has any meaning and power, you 
ought to step up to that and you ought to do it before somebody 
else tries to do it for you. 

Second, I think where there are explicit lyrics, I think there 
ought to be a written text. I think you ought to provide it, and I do 
not think there is any excuse for not doing it other than cost. 
These records, whether they are singles or albums, carry a high 
enough price tag that if it costs an extra 5 cents or 3 cents or what- 
ever it does on the margin to print out what the text is when you 
have explicit material, I think it ought to be there. I think that 
still leaves it with the public to make a judgment, and decide what 
they want to buy or not want to buy. To simply say there are ex- 
plicit lyrics and not have a way for somebody to see what that 
means and whether or not in the sense of a particular family or 
parent, who would decide that that is something they would not en- 
courage their children to have. If in fact you are saying there are 
explicit lyrics here but we are not going to tell you what it is, and 
you have got to actually take and listen to the record, I do not 
think that is sufficient. 
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I think in that case—and I gather| Frank Zappa took that posi- 
tion earlier, that he had no problem when lyrics are printed, and if 
it costs you 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 cents more to put that on the inside of 
the record cover. I just think you ought to do it. 

That falls, in my view, in the area of full disclosure. Again, it 
does not tell people how they should make the judgment, but it at 
least_ puts people in a position to be able to make an informed judg- 
ment. 

I want to make an additional point with respect to the movies 
‘ian you were talking about the fact that there is a difference 

ere. 

Well obviously, there is normally a verbal side to the movie, or 
there is a sound side to the movie as well as what one sees on the 
screen. Of course, if we are just talking about a record, it would be 
the lyrics, and you would not, of course, have the video part of it. 

It seems to me that if they are able to set, in a sense, an indus- 
trywide standard, albeit with, I gather, 400 movies a year versus 
maybe 25,000 songs, so we are talking about a much bigger task 
within the record industry. They have found a way within the 
movie industry association to set up a working rating system far 
more complex than you are talking about. They have a variety of 
grades, and as was said, it is not just PG, but they have X rated 
and they have various ratings along the way. They have found a 
way to take and do that job in an area that I think is even more 
difficult because you are not only just rating the actual word con- 
tent of a movie, you are also making some kind of a qualitative 
judgment about what is actually seen on the screen. 

I think your job is easier. I think in fact, and in a sense, you are 
saying that because you have already admitted that point when 
you said here that you are going to draw the line in terms of disclo- 
sure at the point at which explicit lyrics are used, your choice of 
words. So it seems to me that in light of that, it is really quite easy 
to establish for yourself an industrywide standard and expect that 
others in the industry will adhere to that standard. 

I would be frank to say to you, if you do that, I think that would 
be a helpful step. If somebody did not want to—somebody in the 
industry basically did not want to adhere to that, then I think the 
industry, the remaining companies have some obligation to differ- 
entiate themselves from whoever that might be. 

Again, I think that to the extent that you can do this among 
yourselves, that is a far better way to try to have this done. Frank- 
ly, the examples we have heard today, are the most extreme exam- 
ples. Obviously the ones that were cited earlier in terms of violence 
or incest or suicide or what have you, the most extreme examples 
that are out there today are the ones that are used to illustrate the 
problem. But I think almost everybody is troubled by those ex- 
treme examples, and I think at the very least we ought to have a 
way of being fully informed about them so that parents are in a 
stronger position, and for that matter, young people for themselves, 
in their own behalf, are in a better position to try to make some 
kind of a qualitative judgment. 

I think you have taken a step here, but I think you can go some- 
what further on your own, and I think it would be constructive to 
have you to do so. | 
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Mr. GortTIKov. May I respond? 

Senator RIEGLE. Please. 

Mr. GortIKov. Please understand several things about the appli- 
cation of lyrics on the outside, say, of an album jacket. I repeat 
that these lyrics are owned by music publishers, not record compa- 
nies. The right to reproduce has to come from them. In some cases 
it would be easy. In a given album there could be as many as 10 
different music publishers represented. Rights, therefore, may 
come from eight of them or nine of them, but not from the one that 
is the key one. 

If such lyrics were exposed on the outside, and those lyrics tend 
to ar 

Senator RIEGLE. I do not necessarily say that they ought to be on 
the outside, but they ought to be such that if somebody is going to 
buy the album, maybe it is a fold-open album, they can open it and 
take a look at it. 

Mr. Gortikov. But all albums are shrink-wrapped with plastic, 
and they would have to be on the outside or would not be visible. 
This raises another question: If questionable lyrics such as those 
protested here today were printed on the outside of an album, 
would we be again castigated by parents for daring to expose such 
explicit language to the younger children, and maybe be called 
before a committee to have to explain ourselves for daring to 
reveal such objectionable material. 

Senator R1iEGLE. Look, let me tell you something. I think there is 
a way to solve that problem, and there are probably a lot of differ- 
ent ways to solve it. Just in terms of what comes to mind, I realize 
the way records come now. You could certainly have two sides— 
you could have a paneled container with the records on one side, 
and I have seen them like that. I own some myself. 

It is a matter of cost. It is not a matter of the fact that you 
cannot do it. I guess what I would like to establish with you, is that 
you are a lot better off once you have decided that explicit lyrics 
are there, to make the full disclosure. I think you should do that. I 
do not think you should fight it. I think you should find the most 
efficient way to do it so that people have the information to make a 
competent judgment. I think you are on a lot sounder ground if 
you do that than if you are reluctant about it for basically reasons 
of cost or inconvenience. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Gortikov, I just wanted to correct one state- 
ment that you made. You referred to being hauled before a com- 
mittee. You were not hauled before this committee. 

Mr. GortIkov. I did not say that I was. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were not subpoenaed to come here. 

Mr. GortTikov. No, sir, I am sorry, I did not say that word. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are here voluntarily, right? 

Mr. GortIKov. I was talking in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we do not haul people before committees, 
at least this committee. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GortIikov. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Next we have a panel, Dr. Joe Stuessy, Universi- 
ty of Texas at San Antonio, and Dr. Paul King, Memphis, TN. 

Dr. Stuessy, will you proceed, please? 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. JOE STUESSY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT 
SAN ANTONIO, AND DR. PAUL KING, MEMPHIS, TN 


Mr. Srugessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Senators and guests, thank you for allowing me 
to make a few remarks. 

I have submitted a substantial written testimony. I hope you will 
take the chance to read it because my 5-minute speech will be 
rather brief and just try to hit the main topics. Substantiation is in 
the written documentation. 

Let me see if I can convey to you what we know from the field of 
music psychology about music and its interrelationship with 
people. I should say that I am on the music faculty of the Universi- 
ty of Texas at San Antonio. I hold a Ph.D. in music, and have 
taught a course in the history of rock music for 12 years at two 
universities. 

The first thing we know is that music affects behavior. Many 
children will say I listen to that stuff, but it does not affect me. In 
fact, Mr. Snider said exactly those words earlier today. He said, it 
does not affect me. We have known intuitively for centuries, and it 
has been proven conclusively by scientific studies in recent decades 
that music does affect behavior. 

Music affects our moods, emotions, attitudes, and our resultant 
behavior. Music affects us psychologically and physiologically. This 
fact explains why we have choirs and organs at church, why we 
have bands at football games, Muzak in stores, business offices, and 
doctors’ offices. It explains why there are military marches, discote- 
ques, music behind movies and TV, Jazzercise, and most important- 
ly, commercial jingles. 

We know some other things about the way music interacts with 
people. We know that music is an aid to verbal retention. Any 
verbal message that you receive, you are more likely to remember 
if it is in a musical context. 

We also know that repetition increases our preference for that 
which is repeated. The more we hear things, the more likely we 
are to internalize it and like it. 

We also know that coordinated multisensory input reinforces 
music’s message. The more senses that can be involved in receiving 
a coordinated message, the more likely that message is to impact 
upon our conscious and subconscious. 

Although this next point may seem contradictory to the previous 
one, it is really not, and that is that there is such a thing as exclu- 
sionary input, that is to say, input which blocks out all other 
inputs, thus removing distractions. We also know that exclusionary 
pee increase the impact on the mind of the messages being re- 
ceived. 

Today’s heavy metal music is categorically different from previ- 
ous forms of popular music. It contains the element of hatred, a 
meanness of spirit. Its principal themes are, as you have already 
heard, extreme violence, extreme rebellion, substance abuse, sexual 
promiscuity and perversion and Satanism. I know personally of no 
form of popular music before which has had as one of its central 
elements the element of hatred. 
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The message may be either overt or covert. In the case of the 
overt message, we are talking of course about a message which is 
being reinforced by music, something we have said increases the 
verbal message’s impact. It is being reinforced by repetition, pri- 
mary and secondary repetition; primary meaning that within the 
same song a given hook line is repeated as many times as 30 or 40 
times in a 3 or 4 minute span; secondary repetition comes about 
because frequently the words are very difficult to understand. Typi- 
cally, the teenager therefore will listen repetitively, over and over 
and over, to understand the words and frequently be able to tran- 
scribe them. 

The message is reinforced by multisensory input such as the 
album covers, which have been discussed, the looks of the perform- 
ers, their theatrics on stage, the visual representations such as 
MTV, volume levels, etc. And the message is reinforced in individ- 
ual headphone listening, which is a type of exclusionary listening 
that I referred to earlier. 

The message may also be covert or subliminal. Sometimes subau- 
dible tracks are mixed in underneath other, louder tracks. These 
are heard by the subconscious but not the conscious mind. Some- 
times the messages are audible but are backwards, called back- 
masking. There is disagreement among experts regarding the effec- 
tiveness of subliminals. We need more research on that. 

We hear frequently about the first amendment problem. In clos- 
ing, I would say that while we must protect our first amendment 
freedoms, we must also protect minors from the abuse of those 
freedoms. The first amendment, as I understand it, is not a blank 
check. There are legal, constitutional limitations when we feel that 
the abuse or the use of a freedom negatively impacts the health of 
another segment of society. Use of the airwaves for pornography 
and immoral purposes, especially when aimed at minors, must be 
controlled somehow. Given the American philosophy, I think we 
have given the so-called creative artists a wide berth. We have 
given them more than the proverbial inch, and I believe they have 
taken more than the proverbial mile. 

Somehow we must send a message to the recording and radio in- 
dustry, enough is enough; you have gone too far. Parents are fight- 
ing this scourge all over the country. We plead for help from city 
councils, radio stations, advertisers and the record industry itself. 

I hope that this committee will find a way to send a message to 
the industry: clean up your act or we will do it for you. 

In the words of the heavy metal band, Twisted Sister, “we’re not 
going to take it anymore.” 

Thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOE STUESSY 


I 


A Few Brief Remarks About Background 
(Or, "Who is this guy?” 


I like rock and roll. I am a former professional rock musician (at 

the local level); about half of my rather extensive record collection 

is rock music. I hold a Ph.D. in music from the Eastman School of Music 
and am currently a Professor of Music at The University of Texas at San 
Antonio. I was among the first in the nation to teach a university 
course in the history of rock music (that was in 1973; in 1985 there 
are many such courses). I have taught this course at two universities 
(Southern Methodist University and The University of Texas at San An- 
tonio). I have had over 3,000 students in that course over the inter- 
vening twelve years. 


I full résumé is appended to this testimony if further information is 
desired. 


II 


Some Things We Know About Music and Human Behavior 
(Or, “I listen to that stuff, but it doesn't affect me!"') 


A. Music affects behavior. This simple fact has been known intuitively 
for centuries. For example, Plato's mentor, Damon, said that music 
can "not only arouse or allay different emotions, but also inculcate 
all the virtues--courage, self-restraint, and even justice."1 Many 
centuries later, Martin Luther said, "Music is one of the greatest 
gifts that God has given us; it is divine and therefore Satan is its 
enemy. For with its aid, many dire Semptations are overcome; the 
devil does not stay where music is." We can probably assume that 
Martin Luther was not familiar with Heavy Metal! 


In the twentieth century, especially in the last four decades, tons of 
research has been done on the interrelationship of music and human 

behavior. Although each study addresses slightly different aspects of 
this general premise, the aggregate conclusion is clear: music affects 
human behavior. It affects our moods, our attitudes, our emotions, and 
our behavior. It affects us psychologically and physiologically. 


Anthropologist A. P. Merriam in his book The Anthropology of Music 
says, ‘The importance of music, as judged by the sheer ubiquity of its 
presence, is enormous.... There is probably no other human cultural 
activity which is so all-pervasive and which reaches into, shapes, and 
often controls so much of human behavior."3 In his study of George 
Orwell's 1984? Dr. Paul Haack summarized the numerous references to 
music as follows: "The most striking feature of these references is 
the constant, blatant propagandizing and mind controlling function 
that the music serves.''4 


Music can make us feel relaxed, scared, patriotic, ambitious, mad, sad, 
happy, romantic, reverent, etc.. The fact that music affects behavior 
is the foundation of the entire science of music therapy, a field in 
which music is applied as a therpeutic tool to modify aberrant behavior. 


Think for a moment of just a few of the ways that the presence of music 
affects our average daily lives: 


1. Music in business offices, if properly structured, can have a positive 
(or negative) affect on worker efficiency. Companies such as Muzak, 
Inc. have done many studies which document this fact. 
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2. Similarly, music in doctors’ and dentists‘ offices is used to relax 
patients and calm anxieties. In some cases, music has been used as 
an aid in pain reduction. 

3. Music in retail establishments is used to partially sedate the shopper, 
making him/her more receptive to marketing stratagems. 

4. Music at sporting events is used to inspire enthusiasm for the home 
team (fight songs, Alma Maters, etc.). 

5. "The Star-spangled Banner" and other patriotic tunes are played on 
July Fourth celebrations (and other times) to inspire a feeling of 
pride and patriotism. 

6. Music accompanies movies and television shows and is used to affect 
the viewers emotions and expectations. For example, when the camera 
slowly proceeds up a dark path with woods on either side, the presence 
of "spooky" music heightens our expectation that someone is going to 
jump out from behind a tree, brandishing a knife. We become nervous 
and apprehensive; we tighten up and hold onto our seats; our pulse 
and heartbeat quicken. These affects would be less likely if the 
music at that moment were the theme song from '"'I Love Lucy!" 

7. When you think about it, dancing is a rather silly-looking activity. 
Next time you see a dance floor filled with people, imagine the same 
exact scene, but without music. Kinda stupid, isn t it? Either people 
would be jumping spastically around for no apparent reason (fast tume), 
or they would be draped over each other in a near-motionless embrace 
(slow tune). What makes this silly behavior OK? MUSIC! 

8. Bugle calls and marches have historically been used to intensify 
courage on the part of men in battle. The right music prepares us 
to charge over that next hill, bayonets poised, ready to meet the 
enemy (or our own death). 

9. When we are entering church on Sunday mornings, we are greeted with 
the reverent sounds of an organ. Choirs sing songs of praise. The 
congregation sings hymns of faith. All of this is done for a reason. 
It reinforces and enhances our reverence, our faith, our love of God, 
and our determination to live better lives. 

10. An entire industry today is based on the idea that people will put on 
skimpy outfits and travel miles away several times per week for the 
purpose of exercising and sweating. And they'll pay for the privilege! 
Without music, this activity is just plain hard work. With music, it's 
fun! Jazzercise and similar exercise-to-music activities are flourish- 
ing all ove,R the nation. 

Perhaps the best example of music affecting behavior is the commercial 
jingle. The Sears, Penneys, Toyotas, Dr. Peppers, and Budweisers of 
the world spend millions amually on catchy’ advertising slogans set to 
music. I'll have more to say about that later. For now, let's assume 
that the companies which spend hundred of thousands of dollars to get 
their musical jingle on a Super Bowl broadcast for a few seconds are 
really not stupid! They know exactly what they are doing. They know 
that such a message will increase the likelihood of the listeners 
buying their services or products. It works. 
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B. Music is an aid in verbal retention. Studies (Lathom, 1970; Mann, 1979; 
Wintle, 1978) have shown that we can memorize and retain verbal infor- 
mation better if that information is presented in a short, catchy musical 
setting. The makers of Sesame Street certainly knew that and used it 
most effectively in teaching [etters and numbers via their "commercials" 
for the letter K or the number 8. Currently a hotel chain is running a 
national advertising campaign in which they sing their telephone number. 
They are correct in thinking that it is more likely to be remembered be- 
cause of the catchy rhythmic/melodic context. Once implanted, such verbal 
information stays with us a long time. For example, if I say, "Oh what 
a feeling, - - - ," I'll bet you can fill in the blank with a car manu- 
facturer’s name. You can probably even sing the tune--in rhythm! How 
many other jingles can you still remember from years ago? Try “Baseball, 
hot dogs, apple pie, and - - - _ or "Wouldn't you like to be a - - too," 
or "See the USA in your - - - .™ That last one is thirty years old! 


Gs 
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Repetition increases our preference for that which is repeated. Again, 
studies (Verveer, 1933; Mull, 1940; Meyer, 1960; Bartlett, 1969; Pantle, 
1977) have shown that even if we are not favorably impressed with a piece 
of music the first time we hear it, most often such pieces tend to grow 
on us. As we become more familiar with it, begin to understand it, and 
as it becomes more “internalized, we not only find ourselves liking it 
more, but actually catch ourselves whistling it or singing it (sub- 
consciously--that's important, by the way!). Think of one of your per- 
sonal favorites (whether it's Beethoven or the Beatles). Can you re- 
member the very first time you heard it? Were you as wild about it then 
as you are now? Probably not. There are always a few exceptions--the 
piece we love on first hearing. But all of Top 40 radio is based on the 
premise that repetitive listening increases preference for that which is 
repeated. 


Coordinated multi-sensory input reinforces any message. Salesmen know 
this. If a salesman can coordinate a major presentation so that his 
client hears his message verbally, reads his message in printed forn, 
sees some slides and a few graphs, etc., the impact of his message will 
be greater. Teachers know this. Some of the finest teaching I have 
seen involved a coordinated presentation with verbal, written, and 
visual factors all focused to teach a given concept. 


"Exclusionary" input also enhances the impact of a message. (This seems 
to conflict with item D above, but notice that important word "coordinated" 
in item D.) By exclusionary input, I mean single-source input which 
blocks out all other conflicting or distracting inputs. Would you want 

to give an important political speech in the middle of Grand Central 
Station at the 5:00 p.m. rush hour? Probably not. You simply would not 
have people's undivided attention. There would be too many distractions. 
We know that we are bombarded with aural input every minute. Even in a 
relatively quiet room, there may be the sound of air-conditioning systems, 
flourescent lights buzzing, shoes squeaking, papers rustling, chairs 
scooting, not to mention the internal sounds of our own heartbeat, pulse, 
and respiration--plus anyone who is speaking and any music that is playing. 
Imagine how much more effectively our mind could concentrate on a message 
if most of these competing sounds were blocked out. 


Stimulative music, while stimulating some bodily processes, may actually 
sedate others. This fact is suspected, but not yet proven conclusively 
to my knowledge. But we do know that some things stimulate some aspects 
of our activites while depressing others. For example, three or four 
stiff alcoholic drinks may make you the life of the party (stimulated), 
but at the same time you may slur your words or trip over the carpet 
(these and other faculties have been numbed or depressed). It is an 
interesting contradictory effect of some so-called "stimulants." 


III 
Is Heavy Metal Really Different? 


(Or, "Isn't this just the same old fuddy~duddies 
against the same old rock and roll?") 


New musical styles have typically elicited negative reactions. The waltz 
was considered a depraved and licentious phenomenon which should never re- 
place the more proper minuet. Stravinsky's Rite of Spring was soundly 
booed at its premiere and described as primitive and animalistic. Jazz 
was berated as decadent and immoral music. And, of course, rock and roll 
was declared to be noisy and sexually provocative music from the begin- 
ning. 
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So here we are in 1985; again, a group of people is decrying the negative 
and potentially harmful affects of an abrasive musical style. Is this 
current debate just more of the same, or is it really something different? 
Is it just a matter of degree or is it a difference in kind? 


Both! We all know that differences in degree can be so extreme that they 
become differences in kind. Zero and 120 are differences in degree on the 
Fahrenheit scale; but the difference in degree is so great that we per- 
ceive them as opposites ("cold"' and "hot" respectively). When we drive 

a car a 90 mph, that is just a difference in degree from 10 mph; but we 
call one speed "slow" and the other one "fast."' As we move along any 
continuum, we reach a point where the characteristics of one end are 
categorically different (opposite) from the characteristics of the other 
end. 


Rock and roll has always been a rebellious music. It has often had 
sexual overtones. In fact the terms "rocking" and "rolling" were 
euphemisms for sexual intercourse in rhythm and blues music (the style 
from which rock emerged). 


So, is heavy metal just a difference in degree from Elvis, Little Richard, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, etc.? Or is it categorically different? Greg Stevens 
(former Program Director for San Antonio heavy metal station KISS-FM) 
says, "It's the typical rebellion of rock. It's just the modern day ver- 
sion of tet same rebel in black leather that Elvis Presley expressed in 
the ‘50s. 


But why, then, do so many reasonable, fairly "hip" people (even staunch 
rock and roll fans) sense that there is something really different about 
heavy metal--that it is more than a simple extension of good old rock 
and roll? Dwight Silverman, a writer for the San Antonio Light, may 
have put his finger on it best when he wrote, "Heavy Metal rock 'n' roll 
is a different beast from the music that ruled the late '60s and early 
‘70s, the music that was supposed to bring a generation together. Heavy 
metal is a mean-spirited music. In it, women are abused, parents are 
objects of derision and scorn and violence, education is a foolish waste 
of time. Rock 'n' roll always has been a music of rebellion and frustra- 
tion, but never of hatred.'"© 


Hatred. A mean-spirited music. To my knowledge, their has never been 

a popular style of music which had as a central characteristic the element 
of hate. This is something new and different. Its seeds may be found 
back in the mid-1960s. It was nourished and developed in the late ‘60s 
and throughout the '70s. It has burst upon the 1980s as a full-grown 
force. 


To understand the difference between earlier rock and current heavy metal, 
it is useful to make direct comparisons of songs from each period which 
address similar topics. For example, compare two songs about school and 
the educational experience. In the late 1950s, Chuck Berry released a 
song called ''School Days." In it, he describes a typical school day 
("the teacher is teaching the Golden Rule," and "Your studyin’ hard and 
hopin' to pass"). Note particularly the reference to school dismissal: 
"Soon as 3 o'clock rolls around, you finally lay your burden down." 

He goes on to say that our typical teenager leaves school, goes to a 
"juke joint," listens to some rock and roll and dances. Now compare 
that to "School Daze" by WASP. They refer to school as "a textbook 
madhouse,"' "a juvenile jail," "a blackboard jungle," and " a homework 
hellhouse." And what do they say about school dismissal? "Tick, tock, 
3 o'clock, I'm sitting’ here counting off the days; a fire bell ringing 
hell and I'd sure love to see it blaze--Burn it down! [screamed].'"8 
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Or consider two songs, one from the early ‘60s and one from the early 
80s, which are almost like teen anthems. Bob Dylan's "Blowin' in the 
Wind" advised the younger generation of their goals in creating a better 
world. '...how many times must the cannon balls fly before they're for- 
ever banned?" and '',..how many years can some people exist before they're 
allowed to be free?" The song speaks of love of fellow man, peace, and 
racial equality. Again, contrast that with Ozzy Osbourne's "Rock 'n' 
Roll Rebel." After many lines of deprecation of "'them'' (parents and 
other authority fisures); Ozzy threatens, "Do what you will to try and 
make me conform, but I'1l make you wish that you had never been born; 
cause I'm a rock 'n’ roll rebel and I'll do as I please.” 

Finally, compare two songs which refer to the age-old parent-child 
conflict within the family. The Coasters ("50s) sang a song called 
“Yakety-yak." Each verse recites typical parental commands (e.g., "you 
just put on your coat and hat, and walk yourself to the laundry mat; and 
when you finish doin’ that, bring in the dog and put out the cat.").1! The 
hook line is "Yakety yak--don't talk back."" The message seems to say to 
the teenager, "yeh, I understand your problem." But it never suggests 
violence or open rebellion, and certainly not hatred. But the song's 
1980s counterpart might be a song by Twisted Sister called "We're Not 
Gonna Take It ." They have a different message for parents: 


“Oh you're so condescending; your gall is never-ending; 
We don't want nothin', not a thing from you. 

Your life is trite and jaded, boring and confiscated; 
If that's your best, your best won't do. 


Oh, Oh, we're right, we're free, we'll fight, you'll see! 


We're not gonna take it; no, we're not gonna take it; 
We're not gonna take it anymore [screamed: Just you try and make us! ]""12 


The accompanying video shows a teenager who is transformed into Twisted 
Sister lead singer D. Snider, who proceeds to attack the teen's father. 


We could continue, but perhaps the message is clear. The current heavy 
metal is categorically different from the earlier rock 'n' roll. Even if 
we could agree that the difference is merely one of degree, we must con- 
clude that the degree of difference is so great as to be a difference in 
kind. 


IV 


Is There, Then, Reason To Think That Heavy Metal Can Affect Human Behavior? 
(Or, "So what!") 


A. Most of the successful heavy metal music projects one or more of the 
following basic themes: 


a. extreme rebellion 

b. extreme violence 

c. substance abuse 

d. sexual promiscuity/perversion (including homosexuality, 
bisexuality, sado-masochism, necrophilia, etc.) 

e. Satanism 


Testimony by Mr. Jeff Ling will provide more than ample evidence of 
heavy metal's projection of these themes. 


B. These five basic themes are projected by overt messages. Let us now see 
how the music works to affect behavior, as based upon the principals dis- 
cussed in section II above. 


1. 
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Remember that music reinforces verbal retention. The messages of com- 
mercial advertisers are more easily retainéd in our memory because they 
are set into a musical context. If you can still recall “See the USA 
in your Chevrolet," (assuming you are old enough to remember it from 
30 years ago!), we can conclude that the message was firmly stored in 
your subconscious for later retrieval. Similarly, heavy metal lyrics, 
especially "hook lines" like "We're not gonna take it anymore," or 
“Lick it up,” or "Eat me alive" are going to be stored in the current 
teenager's subconscious. The teen may or may not act upon this in- 
formation, but we can be relatively certain that the mind has stored 
it away for future reference. 


We said that repetition reinforces the message. With heavy metal, there 
are two kinds of repetition. I refer to them as primary and secondary 
repetition. Primary repetition is integral to a given song per se. 
Catchy hook lines are repeated over and over within a song. For example, 
in "Lick It Up" by KISS, the hook line (the title) is repeated thirty 
times in this four-minute piece. That's an average of one time every 
eight seconds. If I were to repeat a short message to you thirty times 
in the next four minutes, I'll bet you would remember it for quite a 
while! And remember that as an additional retention aid, the hook line 
is set to music. The hook line (and title) "Eat Me Alive” by Judas P 
Priest is repeated eighteen times in 34 minutes. Twisted Sister's line 
"We're Not Gonna Take It" is repeated 24 times in three minutes and 
forty seconds. Let's face it: you never heard "See the USA in your 
Chevrolet" that often, yet your subconscious can still retrieve it. 


Secondary repetition is more elusive. Adults often have difficulty 
understanding the words to heavy metal rock songs. And guess what! 

So do the kids. But they are determined to grasp every profound 
nugget of wisdom their heavy metal mentors spew forth! So they put 

on headphones and play the songs over and over, for hours if necessary, 
in order to decipher the words. Often they write them down in note- 
books. In the process, more repetitive listening reinforces the 
message even further. 


Recall that coordinated multi-sensory input also reinforces messages. 
The message of heavy metal music bombards our senses from every direc- 
tion. The album covers display Satanic symbols, portrayals of violence, 
open and free sex, and angry defiance. The names of the groups, the 
song titles, the names of the performers (e.g., Blackie Lawless), 

the words of the songs, and the liner notes reinforce one or more of 
the basic themes. The facial expressions, the hair, the clothes all 
contribute to the same messages. The videos and the histrionic antics 
of the live stage performance add a strong visual impact. The light 
shows, the smoke devices, and the sheer volume add impact. Ome can 
literally feel the music at a live concert, as the rib cage vibrates 
with every beat. Heavy metal is a media expert's dream-come-true. 

If the youngsters at the live concert happen to be smoking marijuana 
(as a great many do), please add the senses of smell and taste. That 
about rounds out all five senses: you hear it, you see it, you feel 
it, you taste it, and you smell it! 


As mentioned earlier, "exclusionary" input enhances the impact of a 
message. The phenomenon usually results from the parents’ yelling 
for the teenager to "turn it dom," or "turn it off," or "go to your 
room to listen to that stuff!" Often, they do just that. They go to 
their rooms, and put on the headphones (volume up, of course). When 
that happens, exclusionary input takes over. Now all distracting or 
competing input is blocked out. The heavy metal becomes the sole point 
of concentration. Now the teenager's mind need not be distracted by 
dishes rattling in the kitchen, little brother watching sitcoms in the 
next room, the dog barking, or even the telephone ringing (now that's 
a problem!). Literally, they can't hear it thunder! But heavy metal 
now has a direct, unfettered freeway straight into the mind. 
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5. Finally, we suspect that stimulative music (heavy metal surely qualifies) 
may stimulate certain bodily functions while actually sedating others 
(much like alcohol). The simplicity, the repetitive beat, and the 
uniformity of timbre and dynamics may contribute to a lowered level of 
consciousness. This may be why parents report that when their young- 
sters sit in apparent headphoned reverence while listening to music, 
they seem almost trancelike. If this is true (and we must admit that 
this age ream has yet to be scientifically substantiated to my know- 
ledge), it would imply that while in such a state, the listener has a 
greater susceptability to suggestion. When our conscious mind "dozes 
off,"' our subconscious is left with its guard down and rather indis- 
criminately accepts all input. Further study of this possible phenomenon 
is needed. 


C. There has been much speculation about the use of covert messages (subliminals) 
in heavy metal music. It is said that two kinds of subliminals exist. 


1. Subaudibles (forward messages). Most contemporary rock recordings consist 
of multiple tracks (at least 16) which are mixed together at various 
dynamic levels. It is possible that one such track could contain a 
verbal message (Satanic, sexual, or anything). This track could be mixed 
in at such a low level that the other tracks easily cover it. If heard 
by itself, it would be audible; but mixed underneath fifteen or more 
other tracks, it is inaudible to the conscious mind. But, as the theory 
goes, the subconscious mind soaks up (and stores) all input. This type 
of message to the subconscious is one type of "subliminal" message. 

(A variant on this technique is to record the message normally, and then 
mix it in at high speed. Again, the conscious mind misses it; but does 
the subconscious?) 
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istener backwards. While listening to a normal forward message (often 
somewhat nonsensical), one is simultaneously being treated to a back- 
wards message (in other words, the lyric sounds like one set of words 
going forward, and a different set of words going backwards). Some 
experts believe that while the conscious mind is absorbing the forward 
lyric, the subconscious is working overtime to decipher the backwards 
message. Of course by spinning the record backwards (or by tape 
manipulation), the conscious mind gets a chance to hear the message too! 


Backmasking (backwards messages). Some messages are presented to the 


There has been much controversy about subliminals (both forward subaudibles 
and backmasking). Several countries (e.g. Belgium, Great Britain) have 
banned the used of subliminals. The National Association of Broadcasters 
issued a rule forbidding its members'use of subliminals.13 The FCC says 
that the use of subliminals in advertising is "inconsistent with the ob- 
ligations of the license...[and] contrary to the public interest."’ They 
continued, "Whether effective or not, such broadcasts are clearly intended 
to be deceptive."14 A United Nations study concluded that "the cultural 
implications of subliminal indoctrination is a major threat to human rights 
throughout the world."I5 Aryeh Neier (formerly executive director of the 
ACLU said, "People have a right to go about their business without being 
subjected to manipulation they don't even know about."16 Olivia Goodkin, 
an attorney, said in testimony before the U.S. House Committee on Trans- 
portation, Aviation, and Materials (hearing on subliminal communication 
technology) that "undisclosed subliminal communication poses an unusual 
kind of captivity... since the audience cannot avert its eyes or shut its 
ears or retreat to private places if it does not even know that the com- 
munication is taking place."17 Subliminals are, at the very least, an 
invasion of privacy. 


Again, more research is needed to determine the actual extent to which 
subliminals are used and the extent to which they influence the listener. 
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V 
SUMMARY 


A. We know that music affects behavior. Anyone who says, "I listen to heavy 
metal, but it doesn't affect me” is simply wrong. Granted, it affects 
different people to different degrees and in different ways. The healthy, 
stable, mature personality may, in fact, be minimally affected by heavy 
metal. But many, especially teenagers and pre-teens, are still shaping 
their self-identities. They are malleable, beset by internal and external 
conflicts about authority (especially parents), drugs, sex, theology, edu- 
cation, etc. They are in the process of defining who and what they are. 
At such a time, heavy metal's influence can be significant. 


What should we as a society do to protect minors from the negative, often 
outright pornographic influences of heavy metal? What can we do? Parental 
awareness (and hopefully resultant counter-influences) is a desirable first 
step. But this can be ineffective. By his very nature, the teenager often 
does exactly the opposite of what the parent suggests. Anything stronger 
than suggestion (such as outright control) often leads to full-scale 
oot (especially if heavy metal music has already pounded its message 
in). 


Can society in general (through its elected officials) help? Maybe. But 
what about the first amendment to the Constitution? While we must protect 

our first amendment freedoms, we must also protect minors from the abuse 

of those freedoms. The first amendment 1s not a blank check! There are 
legal, constitutional limitations. Any freedom carries responsibilities. 

Use of the public airwaves for pornographic and immoral purposes, especial- 

ly when aimed at minors, must be controlled somehow. Open retail availability 
of pornographic records should be treated just as any other retail of por- 
nography (books, "adult" movies, etc.). 


Given the American philosophy, we have awarded the so-called creative 
artist a wide berth. We have given them more than the proverbial inch; 
and they have taken more than the proverbial mile. Indeed, our prior 
liberality may go a long way toward explaining how we have arrived at this 
unhappy point today. 


Somehow we must send a strong message to the recording and radio industries: 
"Enough is enough! You have gone too far." Parents, teachers, ministers, 
and civic leaders are fighting this scourge all over the country. We plead 
for help from city councils, radio stations, advertisers, retailers, and 
the record industry itself! 


I hope that this committee will find a way to send a message to the industry: 
"Clean up your act or we will do it for you!" In the words of Twisted 
Sister, “We're not gonna take it anymore!" 
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The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. King. 

Dr. Kinc. My name is Paul King, and I am a child and adoles- 
cent psychiatrist. I treat kids with serious drug problems. I have 
been treating adolescents for 9 years. 

Aira RIEGLE. Excuse me. Could you pull the mike a little 
closer? 

Dr. Kina. I have been treating adolescents for over 9 years, and 
have formerly also been a New York City high school teacher. So I 
have been working with teenagers for over 14 years now. 

The kids that I treat, some are delinquent, some are suicidal, 
others are violent, even homicidal. Many are sexually promiscuous. 
Nearly all of my patients worship heavy metal music. 

My comments are not really my own but reflect what I have 
learned from the kids that I see each and every day in my practice. 
I would like to talk about two points. One is to answer the question 
about whether music influences young people or not, and the other 
is the issue about parents and the type of guidance, and what is 
the nature of sufficient guidance for parents in this issue. 

With the aid of sophisticated marketing techniques, entertainers 
are elevated to the role of deities, to be worshipped by youth as if 
they are gods. Long hours are spent listening to heavy metal rock 
music, with some performers portraying themselves as charismatic 
leaders. The young person may then identify with the words of the 
song, “You've given me a new belief.” “Belief” has religious conno- 
tations, ““And soon the world will love you sweet leaf.’’ Sweet Leaf, 
by Black Sabbath, Warner Brothers Records. Adolescents tell me 
sweet leaf refers to marijuana. 

Rebellion and hate are common themes. “Children of the Grave,” 
by Black Sabbath: “Revolution on their minds/The children 
march/ Against the world they have to live in/Oh the hate that’s in 
their hearts.’ The group leader is a preacher, and the young 
person who becomes involved with the lyrics develops a belief 
system, internalizes a belief system based on those lyrics. 

Heavy metal refers to a type of music that was first developed in 
England. The music is loud and powerful, with most of the strength 
coming from electric guitars. The makeup or facial expressions are 
either hateful or demonic or have symbols and costumes represent- 
ing power, which is the basic core issue. Examples, facial painting 
in what Kiss used to wear, tatoos of snarling animals, black leath- 
er, chains, motorcycles. We have seen examples. Members of the 
group Motley Crue wear pentagrams. 

Verbal overtures are extremely philosophical. Let me give you a 
few examples. “The Number of the Beast’ by Iron Maiden, which 
is Zomba Enterprises, and it goes ‘Woe to you, oh earth and sea./ 
For the Devil sends the beast with wrath,/because he knows the 
time is short./Let him who has understanding reckon/the number 
of the beast,/for it is a human number./His number is 666.” The 
666 refers to the Beast from Revelations. 

Young people “Shout at the Devil.” It has a prologue. It is not 
even the music, it is a prologue with a very clear message, the idea 
so that that could be clearly listened to. “In the beginning/the 
court of good always overpowered/the evils of all man's sins./But 
in time, the nations grew weak,/ and our cities fell to slums/while 
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evil stood strong./In the dust of hell/lurked the blackest of hates./ 
For he who men fear awaits you.” 

“But now, many many lifetimes later,/ lay destroyed, beaten 
down,/ only the corpses of rebels/ashes of dreams and blood 
stained streets./It has been written,/that those who have the 
youth/have the future,/So come now children of the beast,/Be 
strong and shout at the ‘devil.” 

The heavy metal groups themselves state that this is all in fun 
and that they are not into Satan worship. Whether this is true or 
not is not important. Young people feeling inadequate can have an 
instant sense of power from the music and identification closely 
with the lyrics. Heavy metal portrays the power and glory of evil. 
Adolescents with emotional and/or drug problems, which I treat 
every day, become further involved in delinquent behavior, vio- 
lence, acts of curelty and Satan worship. The glamorization of vio- 
lence, sex, and drugs leads to further problems with directing 
young people’ s attitudes. Obviously, as a child psychiatrist, that is 
what I do, is try to help direct young people’s attitudes and direct 
parents. 

As Nikki Sixx of Motley Criie said in Hit Parader, “We like to 
live life to the fullest, and if that means driving your car into a 
wall at 70 miles per hour or doing three chicks at once, that’s OK 
with us.” In describing their form of music, ‘Yeah, apple pie, Chev- 
rolet, tight jeans, Motley Criie, pizza, drugs and sex.’ 

What is missing in today’s teenagers identifying so strongly with 
heavy metal music? The music represents power, and the lyrics 
give purpose and meaning to those who have not been able to iden- 
tify with the values they were raised with. Drugs and alcohol are 
often used while listening to heavy metal in order to feel the power 
more acutely and escape into the fantasies that are vividly por- 
trayed on MTV. Escape alone may be harmless, but drug-induced 
altered states of consciousness combined with the message of 
hatred and violence in heavy metal is dangerous. There are prob- 
lems in attitude, changes in thinking and new values develop. 
Eighty-three percent of my patients have been listening to heavy 
metal for several hours per day, and over 50 percent know the 
words and write them down. And in fact, they do that in school, 
write down the words to the lyrics. 

The drugs make the youngster suggestible to the message of the 
song. This is especially true with psychedelic mood-altering drugs, 
LSD, PCP and marijuana. 

Heavy metal is presented to kids as a religion. The adolescents 
are vulnerale because their sense of identity has not been formed. 
Their sense of meaning and purpose in life is missing. They sense 
in themselves a need to rebel. The topics are sex, violence, and the 
power of evil. The emotional hunger in these young people is met 
in the form of music, chemical use, and promiscuous sexual behav- 
ior, the crazier, the better. The term “partying” refers to being 
under the influence of drugs and listening to the heavy metal 
music and lyrics. Drug dependent teenagers often party alone, 
soaking in the lyrics and allowing it to influence their attitudes. 

In heavy metal evil acts are glorified to new heights in concerts. 
Gunpowder is lit, people are hung and placed in coffins, demonic 
figures are produced, and property is destroyed. There are many 
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ak about portrayal of evil acts on the stage, and the crowd goes 
wild. 

One of the most pathological forms of evil is in the form of the 
cult killer or deranged person who believes it is OK to hurt others 
or to kill. The Son of Sam who killed eight people in New York was 
allegedly into Black Sabbath’s music. Ricky Kasso, the teenager in 
Long Island who stabbed his friend, took out his eyes, and then 
hung himself, followed Black Sabbath and Judas Priest. That is in 
Rolling Stone in November 1984 where they interviewed the kids 
that were at the funeral. 

Most recently, the individual identified by the newspapers as the 
Night Stalker has been said to be into hard drugs and the music of 
the heavy metal band AC DC. 

This is not to say that the music made them into killers, but that 
in their insane, drug-crazed thinking, identification strongly with 
the lyrics of the songs. I see.the same process in my work with 
chemically dependent and hateful teenagers. 

Every teenager who listens to heavy metal certainly does not 
become a killer. Young people who are seeking power over others 
through identification with the power of evil find a close identifica- 
tion. The lyrics become a philosophy of life. It becomes a religion. 
Young people in our treatment program recovering from drug 
problems, do, we ask them to give up heavy metal for at least a 
year so that they are not again overtaken by feelings of resent- 
ment, hate, and the urge to party. Partying, wich teens identify as 
a combination of drug use and hard rock music, is a strong stimu- 
lus to go back to that ‘Highway to Hell,” which is an AC DC song. 

Young teens who already think too much with their hormones 
and too little with their heads, succumb to heavy metal bombard- 
ment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

One 16-year-old music listener said to me—in fact, she is my 
daughter—you know, I really do not pay very much attention to 
the words. And my concern, said she, with labeling is that a label 
would simply underscore the fact that there are words here that 
really should be listened to, and that therefore, said she, labeling 
can make the situation worse, not better. 

Do you think she has a good point or not? 

Mr. Stugsssy. I think she has a point there. Frequently that can 
in fact be the case. I think it is a matter of communicating to the 
record industry and related industries, whether it is through label- 
ing, whether it is through ordinances such as are being considered 
today in San Antonio and other places, that we are not going to 
take this anymore. Do something. Clean up your act. Many of the 
problems Mr. Gortikove related just a few moments ago—that we 
cannot do this or that and if we print lyrics, then we might be 
guilty of pornography—there is a very simple answer. Get off that 
stuff; move on to something else. The industry itself creates the 
market for this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the industry could obviously stop making 
records that advocated this sort of behavior, but we are not talking 
about that today. All we are talking about is making information 
available to parents. The information that is available to parents is 
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also available to children, and the question that was raised by my 
daughter was, well, does labeling not simply underscore the prob- 
lem and call attention to it so that the kids are more likely to be 
paying attention to the words and, therefore, be influenced by the 
words more than otherwise? 

Dr. Kina. I do not feel that would happen. The young people who 
have serious drug problems are into the words. They specifically 
listen through the music for the lyrics because the lyrics give them 
the kinds of messages that they are looking for, rebellion, hate, vio- 
lence, sex, the types of testimony that we have heard earlier. Those 
young people that do not listen for the lyrics pretty much are into 
just the beat of the music, and they know that some of the lyrics 
may be offensive, but they are not into it, so they do not listen for 
it. They just stay with the beat of the music. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are saying the negative effect would not 
apply universally to everyone who heard the music, but it would 
apply to those people particularly on drugs who were susceptible to 
it. 

Dr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sturssy. Nevertheless, even though an individual is not con- 
sciously absorbing the words, subconsciously they are being heard 
and registered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to first say it is nice to have a fellow Tennesseean on 
the panel here. Dr. King practices in Memphis, and I am delighted 
to hear your testimony, and yours, Dr. Stuessy. 

In view of the lateness of the hour and the fact that we still have 
a panel to go, please forgive me if I just have a brief interchange 
with you. 

If I could summarize the two presentations I would say both of 
you agree, based upon your experience, that there is a connection 
between messages received through this kind of material and be- 
havior on the part of those who listen to it a lot or become really 
wrapped up in it. 

Is that a fair summary? 

ve Kina. Yes, that is a fair summary. That is what the patients 
tell me. 

Mr. Stuessy. That is exactly right. We could fill the room with 
research studies to prove that. 

‘ Senator Gore. So there is not much disagreement about that 
act: 

Mr. Stusssy. Not really. 

Senator Gore. Well, I may submit some additional questions in 
writing. It would not be onerous for you to respond in writing, if 
you would be willing to do so. We may just do it that way and save 
some time. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you both very much. 

Finally, we have a panel consisting of Mr. Eddie Fritts, presi- 
dent, National Association of Broadcasters; Mr. William Steding, 
executive vice president, Central Broadcasting Division, Bonneville 
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International Corp.; Mr. Robert Sabatini, WRKC-FM, Wilkes- 
Barre, PA; and Mr. Cerphe Colwell, Reston, VA. 

F Mr. Fritts, your name is first on the list. Why do you not proceed 
irst. 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD O. FRITTS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS; WILLIAM J. STEDING, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CENTRAL BROADCAST DIVISION, BON- 
NEVILLE INTERNATIONAL CORP.; ROBERT J. SABATINI, JR., 
WRKC-FM, KING COLLEGE, WILKES-BARRE, PA; AND CERPHE 
COLWELL, RESTON, VA 


Mr. Fritts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you have mentioned, I represent the National Association of 
Broadcasters whose membership includes more than 4,500 radio 
stations and over 850 commercial television stations. 

Of the 25,000 or so individual songs which are released each 
year, only a small number have lyrics which genuinely raise paren- 
tal concern. As the principal trade association of the broadcasting - 
industry, the main avenue of action for NAB when a problem such 
as the porn rock phenomenon arises is to generate industry aware- 
ness and sensitivity, and particularly the awareness of those at the 
top of our industry. 

Thus, on May 18, 1985, I wrote executives of the more than 800 
radio and television station group owners in the United States to 
alert them to the public concern that was developing over the issue 
of porn rock. Several articles have also been written on the subject 
for our weekly newsletter, which is sent to every NAB member. 

The broadcasting industry response to my letter has been gener- 
ally very favorable. In a number of cases senior executives wrote or 
told me in person that they had not been aware of the explicit 
nature of some of the music being played on their stations until 
they received my letter. 

Some songs they found inappropriate for their audiences were re- 
moved from the play lists, and new songs are now being monitored 
more carefully. Additionally I believe the industry as a whole now 
has a higher level of sensitivity to this problem and to the general 
desirability of maintaining certain levels of good taste in program- 
ming. 

A few weeks after I sent out my letter to the group owners, we 
discussed the porn rock problem at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the NAB board of directors. The conclusion which 
emerged was that we might be able to help our members respond 
by asking the record companies to supply copies of the lyrics when 
they make new records available to broadcasters. Thus, on May 31, 
1985, I wrote to the chief executives of 45 record companies that 
together account in sales for about 85 percent of the Nation’s re- 
corded music, and I asked that all recordings made available to 
oe ners in the future be accompanied by copies of the songs’ 
yrics. 

Although there was a good deal of support for this proposal 
among broadcasters, the recording industry was not overwhelmed 
by the idea and subsequently rejected it. 
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Since we became involved in this issue, I and other members of 
the NAB staff have been in regular contact with Mrs. Tipper Gore 
and Mrs. Susan Baker and other leaders of the Parents Music Re- 
source Center. Last week at the Radio Management and Program- 
ming Conference in Dallas, NAB sponsored a major session on this 
issue which I chaired. It featured presentations by Mrs. Gore and 
others from the PMRC, and by Stanley Gortikov, president of the 
RIAA, who graciously agreed to participate on the panel. 

I view this panel as another step in our effort to make broadcast- 
ers understand the nature of the public concern about the issue so 
that they can formulate an appropriate response. 

The FCC expects each licensee to determine what the words or 
lyrics on a record are before the record is broadcast, and the FCC 
holds each broadcast licensee responsible for what it puts on the 
air. But even more importantly, broadcasters are held responsible 
in their local communities. If our listeners and our advertisers are 
not pleased with us, they will turn us off, the ultimate censor. 

Each station must choose for itself how best to serve its own re- 
spective community, and not all listeners will like what every sta- 
tion in the marketplace has to offer. NAB will never attempt to in- 
trude into any station’s programming judgments. What we have 
endeavored to do is to balance the need for voluntary industry re- 
straint with a strong sensitivity to first amendment concerns. 

I think this effort has been successful. All in our industry now 
know that there is a problem which needs to be addressed and that 
they must make a conscious decision about how to respond to the 
concerns about porn rock as they go about serving their audiences 
in their respective communities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement follows:] 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD O. FRITTs, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, my name is Edward O. Fritts. I am 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters (‘‘NAB“), an organization 
which represents more than 4500 radio stations, 850 television stations, and the 
major commerical broadcast networks. I appreciate the opportunity to join with you 
today to discuss the problem of what has come to be called “porn rock.’ 

Before talking about what NAB has done to respond to this phenomenon, I think 
it is important to focus on the scope of the problem itself. More than 25,000 individ- 
ual songs are released on record in the United States every year. Not all of these, of 
course, are rock music, and many recordings—much to the disapointment of the art- 
ists and their record companies—rapidly go from release to obscurity. Nonetheless, 
it is important to remember that literally thousands of songs are competing form 
public attention in the rock music marketplace each year. 

Of this number, a small group have lyrics which are so sexually explicit or vio- 
lent, or deal with the use of drugs and alcohol or with the occult in such a way as to 
raise some parental concern. Those parents who are concerned fear that the music 
at issue may have a detrimental impact on their children. Of this limited number of 
songs, only a very few ever receive any meaningful airplay. 

I bring this information to the subcommittee’s attention, Mr. Chairman, not to 
minimize the importance of the subject we are discussing today, but because—espe- 
cially in several of the press reports in recent months—there has been some tenden- 
cy to confuse the exceptions with the rule. 

Now, what has NAB done to respond to this problem? As a trade association the 
main avenue of action open to us when a problem such as this arises is to generate 
industry awareness and sensitivity, and, particularly, the awareness of those at the 
rod Therefore, on May 13, 1985, I wrote executives of the more than 800 radio and 
television station group owners in the United States to alert them to the public con- 
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cern that was developing over “porn rock.” I included in that mailing the letter that 
the founders of what is now the Parents Music Resource Center had sent me on the 
subject, as well as a column from one of the major news magazines. That same 
week, I followed up on the mailing with a story in Highlights, our weekly newsletter 
for all NAB members, including a reprint of the text of the letter sent to the group 
owners. 

The broadcasting industry response to my letter was generally very favorable. Al- 
though a few broadcasts viewed even this informational mailing as a veiled attempt 
at censorship, many felt that it raised an issue deserving of immediate attention. 
Top management, even in relatively small station groups, must delegate most day- 

y decisions about what’s on the air to program staff. In a number of cases, 
senior executives wrote or told me in person that they had not been aware of the 
explicit nature of some of the music being played on their stations until they re- 
ceived my letter. Some songs they found inappropriate for their audiences were re- 
moved from their playlists, and new releases are being monitored more carefully. 
Through the letter itself, and through numerous aritcles about the letter and the 
reaction to it which appeared in the trade press, I believe the industry now has a 
higher level of sensitivity to this problem, and to the general desirability of mani- 
taining certain levels of good taste in programming. In many cases programming 
changes have been made, and that will continue. 

Several weeks after I sent out the letter to the group owners, we discussed the 
“porn rock” problem at a meeting of NAB’s Executive Committee. That is the group 
of broadcasters elected by our Board of Directors to oversee the organization's day- 
to-day operations. The conclusion which emerged from the Executive Committee dis- 
cussion was that one way in which we might be able to help our members respond 
to the “porn rock” problem would be to ask the record companies to supply copies of 
the lyrics when they make new records available to broadcasters. 

Thus, on May 31, 1985, I wrote to the chief executives of 45 record companies that 
together account for the sales of over 90 percent of the nation’s records, and asked 
that “all recordings made available to broadcasters in the future be accompanied by 
copies of the songs’ lyrics.” I explained that we were asking for this assistance not 
only to help the station program directors, but also to aid station owners and man- 
agers in going through the dozens of new releases, many of them recorded in a way 
that makes understanding the lyrics quite difficult. 

Although there was a good deal of support for this proposal among broadcasters, 
our friends in the recording industry were not overwhelmed by the idea. Only a 
handful of responses were received, and they were generally negative in tone, al- 
though one very small company did send a copy of the lyrics it had supplied with a 
new singles release. Most recently, the Recording Industry Association of America 
has formally rejected the proposal on behalf of its members, arguing both that the 
record companies don’t always have the right to reproduce lyrics for such purposes, 
and that it’s the responsibility of every station to know what it broadcasts. 

Since NAB got involved in this issue, I and other members of our staff have been 
in regular contact with Tipper Gore, Susan Baker and the other leaders of the Par- 
ents Music Resource Center. We have striven to understand their concerns, and to 
assist them in familiarizing themselves with the workings of our industry. Last 
week, at the Radio ’85 Management and Programming Convention in Dallas, I 
chaired a panel session on “porn rock” which featured a lengthy presentation by 
Mrs. Gore. I am pleased that Stan Gortikov, the president of RIAA, also graciously 
agreed to participate on that panel. I view this panel as another step in our effort to 
make broadcasters aware of the public concern about this issue, so that they can 
formulate their own response. 

The FCC expects each licensee to determine what the words or lyrics on a record 
are before the record is broadcast, and the FCC holds each broadcast licensee re- 
sponsible for what it puts on the air. But even more importantly, broadcasters are 
held responsible by their local communities. We are there, every day. Indeed, every 
hour our communities vote on how well we are doing. If our listeners and our adver- 
tisers are not pleased with us, they will turn away, in the ultimate censure of our 
activity. 

Each station must choose for itself how best to serve its community, and not all 
listeners will like what every station in the marketplace has to offer. That is part of 
the extraordinary diversity of our industry, and that is as it should be. NAB will 
never attempt to intrude into any station’s programming judgments. That would be 
improper both legally and as a matter of policy. What we have endeavored to do is 
to balance the need for voluntary industry restraint with a strong sensitivity to 
First Amendment concerns. I think this effort has been successful. Everyone in our 
industry now knows that there is a problem to be addressed, and that they must 
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make a conscious decision about how to respond to the concerns about “porn rock” 
as they go about serving their audiences. 

I appreciate the consideration of the Subcommittee in permitting me to let you 
know of the action NAB has taken. 

Thank you very much. 


Fritrs LETTER TO BROADCAST STATION GROUPS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, DC, May 13, 1985. 

Dear : The lyrics of some recent rock records and the tone of the related music 
videos are fast becoming a matter of public debate. The subject has drawn national 
attention through articles in publications like Newsweek and USA Today and fea- 
ture reports on TV programs like “(Good Morning, America.” 

Many state that they are extremely troubled by the sexually explicit and violent 
language of some of today’s songs. An example that has been cited is the song with 
words which say in part: 


“T knew a girl named Nikki 

I guess you could say she was a sex fiend 
I met her in a hotel lobby 

masturbating with a magazine.” 


The pre-teen and teen audiences are heavy listeners, viewers and buyers of rock 
music. In some communities, like Washington, D.C., parents and other interested 
citizens are organizing to see what they can do about the music in question, which 
at least one writer has dubbed “porn rock.” 

I wanted you, as one of the leaders in the broadcasting industry, to be aware of 
this situation. For your information, I am enclosing the recent Newsweek column as 
well as a letter I received from a group of influential Washington area residents. 

It is, of course, up to each broadcast licensee to make its own decisions as to the 
manner in which it carries out its programming responsibilities under the Commu- 
nications Act. 

Sincerely, 


Fritts LETTER TO RECORD COMPANIES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, DC, May 31, 1985. 

Dear’ :I1 am writing you, as a leader in the recording industry, to ask your as- 
sistance in a matter of concern to many of us in broadcasting. 

The sexually explicit and violent nature of some of today’s songs raises difficult 
issues of selectivity for those broadcasters who program rock and other contempo- 
rary music. The sheer volume of new records (and videos) made available to broad- 
casters, as well as the recording techniques sometimes used, make it extremely diffi- 
cult for broadcast owners, managers, and program directors to be fully aware of the 
lyrics of all of the music their stations are being asked to air. 

NAB has neither the ability nor the desire to place itself in any way in the role of 
censor of the music that broadcasters are presenting to the public. We do believe, 
however, that with your help we can play a constructive role by assisting broadcast- 
ers in making reasoned prog amning choices. 

At its May meeting, NAB’s Executive Committee asked that I write you to re- 
quest that all recordings made available to broadcasters in the future be accompa- 
nied by copies of the songs’ co It appears that providing this material to broad- 
casters would place very little burden on the recording industry, while greatly as- 
sisting the decisionmaking of broadcast management and programming staffs. 

I look forward to hearing from you on this proposal and learning your thoughts 
ie the problem of selectivity that the broadcasting and recording industries con- 

ront. 
Sincerely, 


The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Fritts. 

Mr. Steding. 

Mr. STEDING. First of all, I would like to take the opportunity to 
thank the Senate Commerce Committee for bringing together a 
panel of witnesses today for the purpose of analyzing carefully the 
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issue of pornographic rock and its impact on American youth 
today. It is my hope that a consensus can be reached toward resolv- 
ing the issue in a self-regulatory manner. 

Bonneville International has consistently advocated the limiting 
of Federal regulatory involvement to those areas of significant 
public concern not susceptible to voluntary self-regulation. Howev- 
er, because of the importance of this issue, if all voluntary efforts 
fail and the problems inherent in the airing of pornographic lyrics 
continue unabated, it is my personal opinion that some form of leg- 
islation may be appropriate. 

I think it is very important that we understand what the issue is 
that is before us today. What this issue is about is about the influ- 
ence of today’s popular artists on American youth and the abusive 
behaviors which some artists desire to popularize through their 
lyrics and music videos. What this issue is about is about consumer 
information, not censorship. It is about freedom of information, 
freedom of choice. 

We can, however, have little hope of resolving this issue without 
the compliance and cooperation of every contributor to the market- 
ing chain of contemporary music. While the recording artists cry 
for freedom of expression and cloak themselves in the Nation’s 
highest principle, the first amendment, they, through popularizing 
abusive behaviors, deplore the common principle of responsibility 
to their fellow man. 

All we are asking for is that these artists and these record com- 
panies come clean with America regarding the disclosure of their 
lyrics and the content of their music prior to funneling it through 
the powerful chain of distribution that includes not only record re- 
tailers but radio stations. We are not asking for the editing of 
music or the exclusion of lyrics from public consumption. What we 
are asking for is responsible disclosure of product information to 
the public so that the radio stations and the consumer can make a 
more informed decision regarding these records’ exposure on their 
airwaves or their consumption in the home. 

Over the last few years I have been highly involved with this 
issue from the standpoint of promoting its resolution in the broad- 
casting industry. One of the primary objections that people throw 
out to the idea of not playing music which is offensive in nature is 
that a radio station cannot compete in a marketplace if they do not 
play all these songs. I come before you today as evidence of one sta- 
tion in one market, KAFM in Dallas-Fort Worth, TX that has risen 
to great success over the last 3 years since entering the contempo- 
rary hit radio format and adopting policies of eliminating offensive 
music. Since August 1982, the time we went into the format and 
adopted these policies, the station has risen in success from 24th 
out of 27 to a high ranking of third. The stations remain competi- 
tive in the marketplace today as advertising revenues have in- 
creased more than six times those of 1982, and profits have in- 
creased by similar amounts. 

Our financial success is due not only to increases in ratings but 
also due to the fact that several of our advertising clients will ad- 
vertise with our station and not with our competitors simply be- 
cause they know that their commercial will not air in an offensive 
environment. 
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Our success on the air in radio has also been duplicated on tele- 
vision in Dallas-Fort Worth. Through cooperation with Gaylord 
Broadcasting Co.’s KTVT Channel 11, KAFM simulcasts a music 
video program called Texas Hit Review. The program, I am proud 
to say, is No. 1 in its time period and beats, in fact, the network of 
the same nature produced by NBC called Friday Night Videos. 

We have a similar policy in place for the selection of music 
videos for the production of Texas Hit Review as we do for select- 
ing songs for air play. 

The point is this: Be it on radio or television, we have succeeded 
at KAFM in presenting positive music to our marketplace. 

As this committee is well aware, the Communications Act places 
the responsibility of all programming decisions directly on the li- 
censee of each station. Even so, if I had to cite any negative about 
the process KAFM goes through to exercise that licensee responsi- 
bility as it relates to its music programming, it would be the lack 
of information available to the station. The station manager has no 
regular access to the opinion or input from the recording artist or 
the songwriter. 

This lack of broad representation for information and input led 
KAFM in the spring of 1983 to propose a National Music Review 
Council to the industry for the purposes of creating a national 
awareness of this destructive impact of objectionable lyrics and to 
antl self-regulation on the issue of offensive or pornographic 
yrics. 

Our proposal provides for the establishment of four councils lo- 
cated in New York, Detroit, Nashville and Los Angeles, where 90 
plus percent of all contemporary music is produced. These councils 
would represent every segment of the marketing chain of music. In 
other words, each council would constitute itself by having mem- 
bership representing the recording artists and songwriters, the 
record companies, record distributors, the broadcasters, the record 
retailers and the consumers. These councils would review the con- 
temporary music produced in their respective markets, and if ac- 
ceptable, based on the policy developed therein, the record would 
receive the seal of approval much like a Good Housekeeping Seal, 
on the album cover before it went to the radio stations for consider- 
ation for air play or before it went to the record retail outlets for 
consideration of purchase by the consumer. 

We have to say in 19838 the response to our proposal was mixed 
at best. To quote Stanley Gortikov in his response written to us in 
August 19, 1983, “I just deplore in principle any single review body 
sitting in judgment as to what is right for all Americans to hear.’ 

I find it ironical that now Mr. Gortikov is proposing that the 
record companies sit as a single review body in judgment and label 
records which may or may not be offensive based on their own 
judgments. I guess what he meant in 1983 was that he deplored 
any single review body, that is not his own. 

This brings us up to the current efforts and current proposals 
before this committee. In concept, the National Music Review 
Council proposal differs from other proposals brought before this 
committee in a couple of very key areas. First of all, it advocates 
the representation of every element of the marketing chain of 
music. Second, it advocates positive labeling of music which is ac- 
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ceptable. Third, it seeks the voluntary cooperation of broadcasters 
and retailers in using their discretion as to what is played or what 
is sold through their retail outlets. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what we have today is to consider what is 
practical, what is reasonable, what creates the highest benefit for 
the real world and society as a whole. What we need on the issue 
of pornographic rock is a consumer information thrust which gives 
the National Music Review Council the opportunity to review every 
piece of contemporary music before it enters the American market- 
place, and label that music as acceptable or not. 

Whether this is in the form of ratings or positive labeling or 
whatever, the important thing is to make those judgments and 
seek the compliance of the radio station and the record retailer 
when it comes to the distribution of these products. All we are 
asking for is that a parent has a better chance of rearing their 
young adults, or that the teenager has a better chance of avoiding 
these types of popularized abusive behaviors being promoted by 
some recording artists. 

[The statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. STEDING, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CENTRAL BROADCAST 
DIVISION, BONNEVILLE INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


THE ISSUE: 


First of all, I'd like to take the opportunity to thank the Senate Commerce 
Committee for bringing together a panel of witnesses this morning for the purpose 
of analyzing carefully the issue of pornographic rock and its impact on American 
youth today. It is my hope that a consensus can be reached toward resolving this 
issue in a self-regulatory manner. Bonneville has consistently advocated the limit- 
ing of federal regulatory involvement to those areas of significant public concern 
not susceptible to voluntary self-regulation. However, because of the importance 
of this issue, if all voluntary efforts fail, and the problems inherent in the airing 
of pornographic lyrics continue unabated, it is my personal opinion that some form 
of legislation may be appropriate. 


I think it's very important that we understand the issue that is before us 
today. What this issue is about, is about the influence of today's popular artists 
on American youth and the abusive behaviors which some artists desire to popu- 
larize through their lyrics and music videos. 


What this issue is about, is about the thousands of young Americans who 
spend six hours a day with their favorite rock radio station and who adopt prac- 
tices of deviant and destructive behavior because a popular recording artist has 
expressed his or her endorsement of such behavior to the point that young Amer- 
icans feel this may be a means by which to gain popularity among their peers. 


What this issue is about, is about young Americans who indulge in abusive 
behavior involving drugs, alcohol, sex and violence, to the sometimes permanent 
detriment of themselves and others. 


What this issue is about, is about a North Dallas teenager committing 
suicide by carbon monoxide asphyxiation while listening to a Pink Floyd's album 
which glorifies suicide as a logical way out. 


What this issue is about, is about Richard Rameriz, suspected Los Angeles 
night stalker, who killed and terrorized fourteen people while being obsessed with 
the rock group AC-DC, and their 1979 album, "Highway to Hell”. 


What this issue is about, is about the negligence of recording artists, rec- 
ord companies, record distributors, radio stations and record retailers, in not in- 
forming the public about the potentially dangerous impact of some of these prod- 
ucts on our highly impressionable young American public. 


What this issue is about, is about freedom of information and freedom of 
choice. 


We can, however, have little hope of resolving this issue without the com- 
pliance and cooperation of every contributor to the marketing chain of contemp- 
Orary music. While the recording artists cry for freedom of expression, and cloak 
themselves in the nation's highest principle, the First Amendment, they deplore 
with great regularity the common laws of this land and the common principles of 
responsibility to their fellow man. All we're asking for is that these artists, and 
these record companies, come clean with America regarding the disclosure of 
their lyrics and the content of their music prior to funneling it through the power- 
ful chain of distribution that includes not only record retailers, but radio stations. 
We are not asking for the editing of music or the exclusion of lyrics from public con- 
sumption. What we are asking for is responsible disclosure of product information to 
the public, so that the radio station and the consumer can make a more informed de- 
cision regarding these records’ exposure on the airwaves or their consumption in the 
home. 
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KAFM RADIO: 


Over the last three years, I have been highly involved with this issue from the 
standpoint of promoting resolution of this issue in broadcasting. One of the primary 
objections that people throw out to the idea of not playing music which is offensive 
in nature, is that a radio station cannot compete in a marketplace if they do not play 
all these songs. I come before you today as evidence of one station in one market, 
KAFM in Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas, that has risen to great success over the last three 
years since entering the Contemporary Hit Radio format and adopting policies of 
eliminating offensive music. 


In July of 1982, | was National Sales Manager of Bonneville International Corp- 
oration's radio properties in Seattle, Washington. At that time, Ken Hatch, Senior 
Vice President of Bonneville, asked me to move to Dallas to take over KAAM and 
KAFM radio, also owned by Bonneville International Corporation. KAAM and KAFM 
were ranked 24th out of 27 stations in the market, and were losing millions of dollars 
each year. In July of '82, we made the decision to go into the brand new version of 
Top 40 Radio, called by the industry Contemporary Hit Radio. It was apparent at 
that time that the playing of top hits, or singles as the industry calls them, would be 
a format opportunity for several years to come, following the decline of the album- 
oriented rock stations who played the harder rock and longer album cuts of music. 


In August of 1982, our stations' management team settled on a Statement of 
Purpose to guide our management process. Our Statement of Purpose was and is today: 


"We will be the dominant voice in the community while upholding high 
standards and values for youth. We will operate a highly profitable or- 
ganization, recognized as innovators of business systems, dedicated to 
the continuous development of employees as industry leaders, founded 
in a strong sense of business ethics.” 


Subsequent to this Statement of Purpose, we composed a music policy to sup- 
port specifically our intention of "upholding high standards and values for youth". 
Our music policy, stated specifically: 


"A title or lyric is objectionable if specific reference is made to sex 
or the sex act, the use of drugs, or when a specific expletive, used 
normally as a swearword is contained therein. The song would either 
be deleted from playlist consideration or the objectionable lyric 
edited entirely from that particular song. Innuendo or double entendre 
in the lyric or lyrics may or may not be construed as objectionable. 
The decision to delete or edit is left up to the management of each 
individual radio station." 


At KAFM, we decided to take a position against offensive lyrics. Every week, 
we review the songs brought to us by the record company promoters in the hope of 
finding the four or five songs that we believe will be big hits. While this process is 
highly complex, it does involve one final decision regarding offensive lyrics. After 
all the music has been considered, the Vice President of Programming and the Gen- 
eral Manager, sit down and review each piece of music again for lyrical content. If 
the song is acceptable, it is added to the playlist. If it is unacceptable, it is either 
edited for airplay or eliminated from consideration. If the General Manager and 
the Vice President of Programming cannot make a clear decision, the piece of music 
is played for the Youth Advisory Board, which is made up of 12 youth members of 
the community and youth leaders of the community. These 12 people review music 
on a regular basis, as well as advise the station on promotional policies and com- 
munity service projects. After the piece of music has passed all these tests, it is 
added to the playlist. 


Since August of 1982, the stations have risen in success from 24th out of 27 
to a high ranking of third. The stations remain competitive in the marketplace to- 
day as advertising revenues have increased more than six times those of 1982, and 
profits have increased by a similar amount. Our financial success is due not only 
to increases in ratings, but also due to the fact that several of our advertising 
clients will advertise with our station and not with our competitors simply because 
they know that their commercial will not air in an offensive environment. 
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Our success on the air in radio has also been duplicated on television in 
Dallas/Fort Worth. Through cooperation with Gaylord Broadcasting Company's 
KTVT Channel 1] in Dallas/Fort Worth, KAFM simulcasts a music video program 
called the "Texas Hit Review" on Friday and Saturday nights, from 12 midnight to 
2AM. The program, I'm proud to say, is #1 in its time period, and beats, in fact, 
the network program of the same nature produced by NBC called "Friday Night 
Videos". Quite an accomplishment, considering that the program is on an indepen- 
dent TV station, up against a slick, highly financed network program. We have a 
similar policy for the music program, "Texas Hit Review", that we follow when 
selecting videos. Our policy on music videos is that 


"A music video is objectionable when the graphic exploitation of sex, 
drugs or violence exists. In other words, when specific visual refer- 
ence is made to sex, or the sex act, particularly featuring exposed 
body parts to refer to this action, or if there is a specific visual ref- 
erence to the use of drugs as a positive effect on a human being, or 
violence in the form of excessive aggression leading to murder, rape, 
or similar acts. All decisions regarding the deletion or editing of 
objectionable materials is left up to the individual management of 
the radio and television station." 


The point is this, be it on radio or on television, we have succeeded at KAFM 
in presenting positive music to our marketplace. If that isn't proof enough for you 
about the attitudes and opinions of these listeners and viewers of Contemporary 
Hit Radio, let me refer you to some research recently conducted in Dallas/Fort 
Worth which reflects the same appetite for positive music rather than offensive 
music. 


In July, 1985, KAFM commissioned Coleman Research Group to answer sev- 
eral questions regarding the radio station and the musical tastes of the Dallas/Fort 
Worth Contemporary Hit Radio listener. Sampling 400 people through telephone 
research, ages 15 to 29, we asked questions to measure the extent to which refer- 
ences to drugs, sex, violence and alcohol in hit songs today offend listeners. It's 
astonishing to learn that not only was a high percentage of the audience bothered 
by references to drugs, sex, alcohol or violence, but the sub-group that was most 
offended in that 15 to 29 age population, were the 15 to 18 year olds, 48% of the 
people in that age group said that they were either very or somewhat bothered by 
the above mentioned references. More importantly, the 19 to 29 year old age group 
trailed the 15 to 18 year old age group by 9 percentage points in their preference for 
a radio station that does not play lyrics that make overt references to drugs, sex, al- 
cohol or violence. That 15 to 18 year old age group said that 43% preferred radio 
stations that did not play that type of music. Of the 15 to 18 year olds, when asked, 
"What should radio stations do about songs that include overt references to drugs, 
sex, alcohol or violence?", 65% said "Don't play them", "Edit them", or “Limit their 
exposure." Now remember, these are 15 to 18 year olds. Only 12% of that popula- 
tion said "Do nothing"; 18% said, "Play them as is". Finally, we asked the question, 
“Would you listen to a radio station that removes potentially offensive lyrics?" 

60% of the 15 to 18 year olds said "Yes". 


While some of these figures do not indicate a vast majority in all cases, you 
have to remember that in radio, the #1 station in the market may only have a 10% 
market share of listeners. Consequently, a 60% preference level for any given 
type of programming is a very large opportunity for a radio station. To quote Cole- 
man Research's summary on this issue, they said, "The research suggests that the 
majority of listeners are willing to listen to a station that edits lyrics. In fact, 
some listeners like that KAFM edits lyrics." 


As this committee is well aware, the Communications Act places the respons- 
ibility of all programming decisions directly on the licensee of each station. Even 
so, if 1 had to cite any negative about the process KAFM goes through to exercise 
that licensee responsibility, as it relates to its music programming, it would be the 
lack of information available to the station. The station manager has no regular 
access to the opinions or input from the recording artist, the music publisher, the 
recording company, or, except in limited circumstances, the consumer. This lack of 
broad representation for information and input led KAFM, in the Spring of 1983, to 
propose a National Music Review Council to the industry for the purposes of creat- 
ing a national awareness of the destructive impact of objectionable lyrics, and to 
achieve self-regulation on the issue of offensive or pornographic lyrics. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC REVIEW COUNCIL PROPOSAL: 


Our proposal provides for the establishment of four councils, located in New 
York, Detroit, Nashville and Los Angeles, where 90%+ of all contemporary music is 
produced. These councils would represent every segment of the marketing chain of 
music. In-other words, each council would constitute itself by having membership 
representing the recording artists and songwriters, the record companies, the record 
distributors, the broadcasters, the record retailers and the consumers. These coun- 
cils would review the contemporary music produced in their respective markets and, 
if acceptable, based on the policy developed therein, the record would receive the 
seal of approval, much like the Good Housekeeping seal, on the album cover before 
it went to the radio station for consideration for airplay, or before it went to the 
record retail outlets for consideration of purchase by the consumer. 


We have to say, in 1983 the response to our proposal was mixed, at best. To 
quote Stanley Gortikov, in his response written to us on August 19, 1983, "I cannot 
support any nationalization of such a procedure, no matter how feasible it is for any 
one station such as your own. I just deplore in principle any single review body sitting 
in judgment as to what is right for all Americans to hear." I find it ironical that now, 
Mr. Gortikov is proposing that the record companies sit as a single review body, in 
judgment, and label records which may or may not be offensive, based on their own 
judgments. I guess what he meant in '83 was that he deplored any single review body 
that's not his own. We also flew to New York and had meetings with heads of Columbia 
Records and Warner Record Labels. in both cases, while executives of these companies 
thought the idea was an excellent idea and right for their children, they knew that it 
was too cumbersome an issue for them to deal with, with respect to the big money 
contracts they had with their artists. To quote one radio executive, he said, "Can 
you imagine paying Mick Jagger of Rolling Stones five million dollars just to walk 
in the studio, and then tell him he can't sing certain lyrics?" Recording artists and 
record companies aside, industry response to our proposal at that time, from the 
record distributors and retailers, was positive. Bromo Distributors, the largest dis- 
tributor in the area of Texas, was very supportive of our efforts, as were Leiberman 
Brothers, Minneapolis. This brings us up to the current efforts and the current pro- 
posals before this Committee. 


In concept, the National Music Review Council proposal differs from other 
proposals brought before this Committee in a couple of very key areas. First of all, 
it advocates the representation of every element in the marketing chain of music, 
such that every one has a voice in the decision or judgment made on a particular 
piece of music. Second, it advocates the positive labeling of music which is accept- 
able, rather than drawing attention to that which is unacceptable. Third, it seeks 
the voluntary cooperation of broadcasters and the record retailers in using their 
discretion as to what is played or sold through their retail outlets regarding that 
music which is not accepted or approved by the Council. We feel that the benefits 
to the industry and to the consumer of this type of proposal far exceed the cost of 
implementing such a process. If we can save one young life from suicide, or several 
thousand lives from abusive behaviors popularized by some of today's recording artists, 
we have created a social benefit which far outweighs these negligible costs of admin- 
istration. 


For those who would seek to work against this effort by giving it the false 
label of censorship, we cite the opinion of Jeremiah S. Gutman, President of the New 
York Chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union and a member of the A.C.L.U. 
National Board of Directors. Mr. Gutman, while not endorsing the purposes of the 
N.M.R.C., said that "Individually owned media of communication have an absolute 
right to broadcast or not to broadcast whatever they please. The people that come 
together with the National Music Review Council have a First Amendment right to 
associate peaceably together and to attempt to persuade others to associate with 
them and to follow their recommendations on musical taste." 


SUMMARY: 


The issue we're faced with today is a social/consumer issue ... not an issue of 
freedom of speech. We are not advocating the censorship of lyrics, or of music, to 
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the American public. What we are advocating is a higher degree of information dis- 
seminated to those people who directly distribute that music to the American con- 
sumer, the radio station and the record retailer. It is simply irresponsible and negli- 
gent not to provide this information, considering the profound effect that this music 
has on American youth. Contemporary Hit Radio is one of the most dynamic influ- 
ences on the emotions and the behavior of people in their pre-teens, adolescent and 
immediate post-teen years. This population spends an average of six hours a day 
with rock radio stations in America. That's more time typically than they spend at 
school and with their parents combined. The impact of the lyrical content of songs 
is intensified by the charismatic appeal and fame of the recording artists, and the 
natural tendency to achieve a sense of identification with the artist is as powerful 
today as at any time in the 20th century. Broadcast and recording technology, and 
the ability to bring music into virtually every aspect of daily life has made Contem- 
porary Hit music an integral part of the consciousness of today's youth. For many, 
it is more than entertainment, it is an accompaniment to day to day existence. 
Young artists have always dictated styles of personal appearance and dress. Today, 
however, their influence on the thoughts, emotions and behavior of their audiences 
has created a new responsibility for artists, the production companies which record 
their music, and the broadcasters who air Contemporary Hit music on radio and tele- 
vision. That responsibility is to establish ethical boundaries for the content of their 
communication, be it a lyric, and in the case of music videos, the visual content of 
their performances. 


Unfortunately, a few artists have decided to abuse their power by populariz- 
ing abusive behavior along the lines of sex, drugs and violence. This issue is, there- 
fore, one of social benefit vs. social cost. We are not asking for undue government 
interference. All we're asking for is that we decide to live by necessary rules for 
civilized society. For the same reasons, we have laws about 21 year old drinking 
ages, and laws mandating seat belt use, we need to seek measures which protect us 
against the influences of ill-intentioned popular artists. When it comes to regula- 
tory intervention, some people think that it's a black and white situation ... you 
either have to be completely for it, or completely against it. But, to quote Lee 
laccoca on the issue of mandatory seat belts, he says, "As with anything else, you 
have to look at the circumstances. There are areas of life where the government 
has to act to protect society. Only in America do we allow the idealogues to pre- 
vail over the demands of safety." He goes on to say, "What these purists seem to 
forget is that the damage done by not using seat belts raises our taxes, increases 
our insurance rates, and harms us and our loved ones, ana if that's not an intrusion 
on my freedom, I don't know what is." I feel Mr. laccoca's arguments for manda- 
tory seat belt laws apply to pornographic lyrics as well. 


Ladies and gentlemen, what we have to do today is to consider what is 
practical, what is reasonable, what creates the highest benefit for the real world 
and society as a whole. What we need on the issue of pornographic rock is a con- 
sumer information thrust which gives a National Music Review Council the oppor- 
tunity to review every piece of Contemporary music before it enters the American 
marketplace, and label that music as acceptable or not. Whether this is in the 
form of ratings, or positive labeling, or whatever, the important thing is to make 
those judgments and seek the compliance of the radio station and the record re- 
tailer when it comes to the distribution of these products. Some people have said 
to me, "Well, isn't this the job of the parents?" | say to them, that the job of being 
a parent in today's society is more complex and time-consuming than it has been in 
recent years. With so many dual family incomes, the mother and father are highly 
pre-occupied with the business of providing for a family. All we're asking for is 
that the parent has a better chance of rearing their young adult, or that the teen- 
ager has a better chance of avoiding the types of popularized abusive behaviors 
being promoted by some recording artists today. As long as we agree with the prac- 
ticality of 21 year old drinking ages, and 55-mile an hour speed limits, we should 
have the fortitude to step up and handle this very delicate situation as it pertains 
to music and its relationship to young adults. 


I ask today for your commitment in seeking some type of review process, 
complied with by all members of the music industry, including everyone from the 
artist to the consumer, in an effort to keep in check the potential harm to Amer- 
ica's #1 resource, American youth. 


Thank you very much for your time and for your consideration. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Sabatini. 

Mr. SaBaTINI. Thank you very much. 

My name is Robert Sabatini, Jr. I am speaking on behalf of 
WRKC-FM, and that is at Kings College in Wilkes-Barre, PA, not 
in New York or Kentucky or Camp Springs, MD. 

We are very concerned about record labeling and its impact on 
college radio programming. College radio is generally alternative 
programming, playing music which has not been discovered by our 
commercial brothers yet. WRKC prides itself on playing these 
songs, giving listeners in the Wyoming Valley a musical alterna- 
tive. 

Some of this music could fall under the categories of sexually ex- 
plicit, promoting drug use or violent, as we are discussing today. 
But what do those titles mean? Everyone here can find songs that 
truly offend our tastes. Some of this music could be played by radio 
stations; in fact, many are. But at WRKC we restrict their air play 
to late night hours. We exercise discretion over what and when 
music is played. 

There is a great range between Disney and Deep Throat in lyri- 
cal content. That music makes up a sizable share of our alternative 
programming. This music talks about the human condition, love, 
hate, sex, violence, and the need to escape. These artists are 
making a statement about society, and they should remain unhin- 
dered in expressing themselves. Groups that support record label- 
ing say they do not want to censor records, but they ignore the 
effect that an X label has on a radio station, a retailer and a record 
company. 

A chilling effect would encourage record companies to sign art- 
ists that do not cause controversy, like requiring a warning label. 
Less music would be available, and that would be something that 
offends no one. This chilling effect would cut back on available pro- 
gramming for alternative music stations and deprive all of us of 
significant music. 

Smaller labels without the large roster of artists to fall back on 
would be the hardest hit. These labels which we are very depend- 
ent on are vulnerable because they do not have the financial re- 
sources to fight labeling restrictions or the muscle to convince re- 
tailers and radio stations to stock and play their music. 

Radio stations do not exist in a vacuum. We are dependent on 
record companies and retail outlets, just as they are dependent 
upon us. If a record store declines to carry records with a warning 
label, maybe record sales of a group of artists fall in that area, 
even though a radio station is playing their music. So a record pro- 
motion executive says to himself, wow, no record sales in this area; 
I guess the radio stations are not very effective. Let’s take their 
name off the mailing list. 

College radio does not have the financial resources that our 
larger brothers have, so we are very dependent upon record compa- 
nies for programming material. 

Maybe a radio station does not want to play labeled records. Lis- 
teners then lose the opportunity to judge for themselves what is ob- 
scene or violent and what is not. We are also concerned about what 
announcers would be required to do before playing a labeled song. 
Should we say, this record contains sexually explicit material; lis- 
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tener discretion is advised? Actually, that would not be too bad of 
an idea. Forbidden fruit usually has its followers, and we can cer- 
tainly use the boost in our ratings. 

We question what constitutes violence, sexually explicit or pro- 
motion of drug use. We could spend a year throwing examples back 
and forth, but in my written testimony I have left you with a few 
examples to mull over. 

Will record companies be required to label all types of music, 
rock, jazz, classical, soul, country, patriotic? Will older as well as 
newer material be covered? 

We look forward to the day when we see a violence or sex label 
on a Frank Sinatra record because it contains “Mack the Knife’ or 
“Strangers in the Night.” Then we will believe that this is not an 
attempt to put down currently popular music. 

Underlying this discussion about record labeling is the unstated 
assumption that records cause changes in their children’s behavior, 
especially among those who have already got problems. Does rock 
music negatively affect children? We have all heard about studies 
when a researcher puts 10 7-year-olds in a room with baseball bats 
and then plays ‘aggressive music.” Inevitably, the boys use the 
baseball bats, leading the researcher to partially conclude that 
music contributes to aggressive behavior. 

But has there ever been any research conducted in the real 
world? It is naive of us to believe that labeling records so parents 
can know what their children are listening to will alter their be- 
havioral patterns. Let’s look at our children’s environment before 
we go gung-ho into labeling. Rape, murder and everything else 
imaginable abounds on daytime and prime time television. Domes- 
tic violence scars thousands more than any record ever could. 

Maybe we should ask ourselves why is there violent or sexually 
explicit lyrics out there? People are focusing on some ill-defined 
specifics of society’s breakdown and are not looking for the cause. 
Some people here have said music reflects our society. In Barron’s 
last week there was a chart showing different music trends, and 
basically what it said was that when music becomes downbeat, ag- 
gressive, that something is wrong with society. Maybe we should 
take a look at that. 

We hope that the general public becomes more aware of what 
their children are listening to and respond if they believe that un- 
acceptable values are influencing their children. This could be ac- 
complished better by writing one article for a popular magazine, 
like Ladies’ Home Journal, then a year’s worth of warning labels, 
and would not be censorship, which record labeling is. 

We have heard a couple of comments about the Night Stalker. It 
is inferred that this music by AC/DC contributed to this guy’s com- 
mitting murders. I put that in the same category as the Twinkie 
defense used in San Francisco and the television defense where the 
kid said he saw the murder on Kojak and felt compelled to commit 
the same thing in Florida. Let’s look at how many people have 
been killed in the name of God. Do you want to ban God? 

We thank the committee for allowing us, and me, the opportuni- 
ty to testify on behalf of WRKC in Wilkes-Barre, PA. 

ank you. 
The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Colwell. 
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Mr. CoLWELL. Good afternoon. 

I would like to thank you for the invitation to speak this after- 
noon on the subject of hat some would call the explicit nature of 
lyrics in today’s popular music. My name is Cerphe Colwell, and I 
am a radio announcer on WWDC, DC-101, FM, here in Washing- 
ton, DC, and also a co-host of a segment of Panorama on Channel 5 
television, also here in Washington, DC. 

I have been employed in radio for 16 years in this market. Al- 
though others today have made the strong argument on the legiti- 
mate concerns raised by the subject, that is not my primary pur- 
pose for this appearance today. I believe that neither I nor any 
other individual is fully qualified to render judgments regarding 
the moral implication of any form of artistic expression, including 
contemporary music. However, for those who choose to make such 
judgments, there are some very real dangers that any proposed 
action to control or to limit the availability of certain records will 
amplify the problem that they seek to solve. 

Many people have argued here today that today’s popular music 
is merely a reflection of today’s more explicit society. And certainly 
it cannot be disputed that from movies to print to television we are 
almost constantly exposed in every form of media to both explicit 
and graphic depictions of our modern world. However, to point an 
accusing finger solely at contemporary music demonstrates a fun- 
damental misapprehension of the problems and concerns at hand 
and any attempted “solutions.” 

First, as our society has become more sophisticated, young people 
in general have become more sophisticated. Thus, any of the per- 
ceived harms that many feel will result from today’s songs must be 
viewed in the proper social context. Ralph Cramden promised his 
wife weekly trips to the moon back jin the 1950s. We were not pat- 
ently outraged when this happened, ‘words and actions which today 
would be offensive, per se. Nevertheless, now as then, we as a socie- 
ty are sophisticated to place such scenes in the proper context. And 
I think certainly few of us would elevate The Honeymooners as a 
TV show that advocated spouse abuse. 

Similarly, today’s young people viewing musicians that to all out- 
ward appearances would offend their parents, are intelligent and 
sophisticated enough to place such performers in their proper con- 
text and to make their own judgments. In fact, many of these musi- | 
clans are viewed as little more than glorified comic book charac- 
ters. To underestimate the ability of young people today to make 
these perceptions just begins to expose the problems that antiregu- 
latory steps would create. 

Second, it must be recognized that any attempt to impose a 
standardized rating system similar to that for motion pictures is an 
overreaction to the perceived problem and could in fact produce re- 
sults contrary to those intended. Mr. Chairman, your daughter had 
a good point on listening to lyrics, that it may indeed raise the at- 
tention to these lyrics that is not happening right now. 

The effect of a backlash against such a rating system is a point 
surely that has been raised by a few, and will not be repeated here 
now. 

In that regard, however, it must be noted that the songs com- 
nlained of today represent a very small fraction of all popular 
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music currently being produced, and by highlighting just a small 
percentage of that music as “explicit” or needing of “parental guid- 
ance’ is only going to serve to unduly focus attention on these sub- 
jects. This result is more probable due to the traditional percep- 
tions of young people that popular music is an exclusive voice of 
their peer group. 

As a radio personality for over 16 years, I have seen radical and 
fundamental changes in this business. Be assured that the nature 
of radio has significantly changed from the free-form days of the 
1960’s, and further be assured that no song is played on contempo- 
rary music stations that has not been previously reviewed by sta- 
tion personnel. These people are aware of FCC guidelines as well as 
community standards of our listening audiences, and quite simply, 
the economic marketplace defines what is broadcast. An FCC li- 
cense is far too valuable to be jeopardized by the playing of songs 
that would offend their audiences. 

Similar considerations apply to other segments of the industry 
such as the record companies and distributors. Again, it comes 
down to the fact that a particular song or record will not be made 
or distributed unless there is an acceptable market willing to re- 
ceive it. 

The inherent problem of determining standards to categorize lyr- 
ical content on a broad national level is the fact that parental abili- 
ty to set guidelines for their children will be directly undermined. 
It cannot be disputed that every community in this country is dif- 
ferent, just as every young person is different. A national rating 
pear will deprive all parents everywhere of responding to what 
they believe is in the best interest of their child. 

Finally, a proposed rating system for lyrics offers no assurance 
that these problems complained of here today will simply vanish or 
diminish, even if certain songs are targeted as offensive and effec- 
tively kept from young listeners. The explicitness of all of today’s 
media would surely continue. 

Nevertheless, should it be determined that some action is neces- 
sary, it is important that such a step be taken with extreme cau- 
tion so as not to overreach and effectively ban all popular forms of 
musical expression or to chill the creative talents of contemporary 
musicians and artists. Any such effort must be carefully designed 
to ensure that fairness is applied by those whose judgments and in- 
terpretations will control dissemination of popular music. All seg- 
ments of the music industry, as well as society at large must be al- 
lowed adequate input into this. 

Further hearings should be conducted, fully exploring all sides of 
these issues, and many of the people appearing before this commit- 
tee today I think would be a natural starting place, for while the 
symptoms of our modern society are being examined here today, 
precipitous action will be a false cure, at best, and just another dis- 
ease at worst. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Colwell. 

You know, when I looked at this witness list yesterday, I won- 
dered what today’s hearing would hold in store for the Commerce 
Committee, and I must say I looked at it with some trepidation. I 
was concerned about the problem of maintaining some degree of 
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decorum in the committee room, what sorts of statements would be 
rendered by the various witnesses. I did not expect that we would 
wait for our last panel to testify to hear the most cynical statement 
that I have heard yet, and that is Mr. Sabatini’s testimony. 

You are the director of programming for a college radio station? 

Mr. SABATINI. No, sir. I am testifying on behalf of the radio sta- 
tion. 

tae CHAIRMAN. Oh, you are testifying on behalf of a college sta- 
tion’ 

Mr. SABATINI. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does your testimony reflect their views? 

Mr. SABATINI. Yes, it does, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I'll tell you, the cynicism of whoever is running 
your college station blows my mind. I thought that there was some 
degree of idealism left. Your testimony is, as I understand it, the 
problem with this all is that it interferes with people’s ability to 
make a buck. 

Mr. SABATINI. No, sir. What it interferes with is our ability— 
well, we are not making any money off of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, but the whole thrust is that people will not 
send you records to play, business will go down, dollars will not 
come in, people will not be spending money. That was what I got 
a of your testimony, that the great value is the pursuit of the 

ollar. 

Mr. SABATINI. Or the great value might be that we are allowed to 
listen to music. 

Now, we have to pay for music, at least on the disk, by buying 
disks. Now, music coming into a radio station, that comes to us 
generally free. We play that. Now, for us, for people to hear it, we 
have to play it, and if retailers do not stock it or if retailers will 
not stock it and it gets back to the record companies that this 
music is not selling, then another type of music is affected, too, 
that is not necessarily what you would call porn rock. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will just say that I have not advocated legisla- 
tion, and do not. My whole thought in holding this hearing is that 
there are concerns and there are values out there in the country 
beyond the value of the dollar. And that whatever value system we 
have in the country is brought into play by letting that system 
work and speak to what is happening in the country. And there- 
fore, to me, the idea of bringing out into the open what is in these 
lyrics and then allowing some system for labeling so that families 
can know what is in the lyrics is simply a matter of openness and 
disclosure and permitting the values of this country to be exercised 
for better or worse. 

Maybe we as a people will decide that incest and rape are per- 
fectly fine. I do not think that that is the attitude of the American 
people if they know the facts. I think the attitude of the American 
people if they know the facts is that this is not what we want to 
stand for as a people, and this is not what we want to stand for as 
a country. 

I think that the attitude of mothers and fathers is this is not the 
kind of thing that we really want in our home. That is the use of a 
value system. 
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I understand the approach that if you have any labeling or any 
disclosure maybe it will interfere with people’s dollars. But it just 
seems to me that there are things other than the pursuit of the 
dollar which should be considered in this country. To say that if 
you tell people that this record deals with suicide, then our radio 
station is not going to have as many dollars is no argument against 
disclosure. 

Mr. SABATINI. I think a lot of broadcasters believe that we should 
have a lyric sheet, and I think that we should have a lyric sheet. It 
gives us the opportunity and it gives the parents the opportunity to 
judge what is on the music. But who is to say? I mean, we are all 
very tied into this, and the economic forces that say, OK, this stuff, 
this music is bad, that is how bad music fades out into oblivion, be- 
cause the economic forces push it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say who is to say, and everybody here has 
said that today. Who is to say? Who is to say? Parents are to say. 
Families are to say. Communities are to say. 

That is what makes values in this country. It is not Congress. We 
hopefully reflect the values of the country. We do not make the 
values of the country. 

Hopefully parents, families, and communities will say what is 
tolerable and what is not according to our value system. That is all 
the parents group is asking for. All they are asking is, just put it 
out in the open, and let the parents say. 

Mr. SaBatTINI. A lyric sheet would be acceptable to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe so. I am not part of this negotiation. Sen- 
ane Gore has indicated that he thinks it is a good idea. Senator 

re. 

Senator Gore. Yes; I do think that lyric sheets might be a solu- 
tion to this problem. If the industry could work out the remaining 
problems associated with getting the publishing companies to coop- 
erate with the record manufacturers to have lyric sheets available 
to the DJ’s and to parents, I think it could be a very good way to 
solve this problem. 

I want to elaborate on one point for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is to underscore the fact that the National Association of 
Broadcasters was the first group that responded to these concerns 
as they were being initially raised. The NAB immediately wrote 
letters to broadcasters around the country and said, look, this is a 
real problem, we have a responsibility as an industry, and formally 
requested lyric sheets from the record companies. 

I want to say for the record that I think these actions reflect 
very well on the sense of responsibility on the part of the NAB and 
on the leadership of Eddie Fritts in that respect. It was a very good 
step, and considering the reaction received from some other ele- 
ments of the entertainment industry, a courageous step. You got a 
lot of criticism for your actions, I am told. 

I want you to know that there are a whole lot of people who ap- 
preciate your leadership and believe that you did the right thing. 

Mr. Steding, I think your heart is obviously in the right place, 
and you have made a commercial success out of imposing some 
standards on the material that you play, and I wish you the best. 

I would like to say I have some concerns about the National 
Music Review Council idea. I understand that your radio station or 
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stations sometimes change the words of songs in order to have 
them comply with your airplay criterion. Is that right? 

Mr. StTepING. The process at the stations includes a review of 
every piece of music that comes into the organization on a weekly 
basis, which sometimes can be as many as 100 records from record 
companies, and we go through a very complex process in terms of 
determining the four or five songs that we may potentially wish to 
add to our play list. 

The very last step before we put it on the air is to review the 
song between myself and between the vice president of program- 
ming for lyrical content, and we do have a policy that we follow 
that states basically that if we find it offensive along the lines of 
popularizing abusive behaviors that involve sex, violence, or drugs 
or alcohol, that we will do one of two things. 

We will either not play the song in its entirety. We will just 
abandon it from consideration. Or we will edit the music with the 
compliance of the record company before we put it on the air. 

Now, of course, we have two reasons why we do that. One is that 
we have a very high responsibility granted us by the FCC to repre- 
sent the public interest, and along the lines of that responsibility 
review the music that we play on the radio station. 

But also I think it really puts the issue flat back on the record- 
ing industry, and that when faced with the option of not having 
their song played, they very readily wish to have it edited, as long 
as we will play it and add it to our play list. 

Senator GorE. Well, I certainly applaud your willingness to re- 
frain from playing songs which you consider offensive and inappro- 
priate for your audience. However, I have some real concerns about 
editing or actively changing the words. You say you make these 
changes with the compliance of the record companies? 

Mr. STEDING. Well, the record promoters who come and bring the 
music to our station each week are well aware and in fact have 
made suggestions at times of which lyrics to edit before air play, 
because they understand our position. 

Senator Gore. It is obviously a complex legal question. I think it 
is noble to not play songs which you think are offensive. But I have 
some concern about going ahead and playing the songs and taking 
out the individual words you think are offensive. I would think the 
raed and the record companies may have something to say about 
that. 

Again, however, it is obvious that your heart is in the right 
place, and you would like to give support to the effort to increase 
sensitivity within the recording industry, encouraging some self-re- 
straint. 

Mr. Sabatini, you belittled the connection between AC/DC and 
the alleged Nightstalker. I do not think it is fair to blame the 
record company or the artists for what this accused, evidently psy- 
chotic murderer did. 

But at the same time, there have been a number of violent acts 
associated with that same rock group. In this particular case the 
accused had a hat with the name of the group on his forehead and 
wrote the words of the songs on the walls of his victims as they lay 
dying in their beds. According to his acquaintances, he was a big, 
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big fan of the band and in fact, one of their songs spells out what a 
nightstalker does. 

These facts, when combined with the incidences of young kids 
committing suicide while listening to other songs from the same 
group glorifying suicide, suggest to me that the company that is 
making a lot of money from the sales of these records ought to be 
willing to ask—are we doing something wrong here? Do we not 
have some responsibility to this country in which we live, to the 
people of whom we are a part? Does it not trouble you, that there 
have been several instances associated with these explicit lyrics 
from just this one group? 

Mr. SABATINI. Yes; it does. I cannot comment for a record compa- 
ny or for a group saying that we should not have these songs on. 
That would be outside of my bounds. But yes, it is troubling. But 
can you say that definitely the song is going to make this person, 
this individual person, whether they have drug problems or what- 
ever, commit crimes? Is there that direct correlation? 

Senator Gore. Well, I do not think it is fair to draw a direct cor- 
relation. 

Mr. SABATINI. It is troubling, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Trible. 

Senator TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, very briefly, first I want to thank 
you for your leadership and for giving this committee the opportu- 
nity to hear from many witnesses today, and to talk about a very 
important issue. 

I want to commend you, Mr. Fritts, and the National Association 
of Broadcasters for your very constructive response, and I simply 
want to observe that probably the most important word in a de- 
mocracy is “no,” that in a free society not everything goes, that un- 
bridled freedom leads to chaos and to loss of freedom. 

The Supreme Court has said that freedom of speech is not with- 
out limitation, and I would hope that within this industry there 
would be a measure of self-restraint, and I would encourage the 
leaders of the industry to respond responsibly to this very real na- 
tional concern to exercise a measure of restraint, and I think ev- 
eryone’s interest would be better served. 

Absent that I would predict there would be a response from the 
elected officials of the people of this country who are very con- 
cerned about these kinds of activities, and who have judged them 
destructive, destructive of lives, destructive of our society. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to thank the members of the committee 
for their diligence today. And I want to thank all witnesses, and 
especially the members of the last panel, for staying with us for 
such a long period of time. That concludes a 5-hour hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene upon the call of the Chair. ] 
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ADDITIONAL ARTICLES, LETTERS, AND STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Tom BRADLEY, Mayor City or Los ANGELES, CA 


Attempts by narrow and isolated segments of our society to censor the lyrics of 
American popular music are not new. In the 1930’s, pressure from censors forced 
Variety not to list the work of music legends Gene Autry and Jimmy Rodgers. The 
1950’s and 1960’s saw zealous efforts to inhibit the lyrics and the performing styles 
of entertainment superstars such as Elvis Presley and Little Richard. In 1963, the 
Federal Communications Commission conducted a farcical month-long investigation 
of the Kingsmen’s classic song “Louie, Louie.” 

Fortunately, the would-be censors have lost nearly every round against American 
popular music, and generations of Americans have grown up with the legacy of free 
thought and unfettered expression guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

Today, the acrid smell of censorship is in the air once again. Even though this 
Committee is not yet considering any specific legislation, the unmistakable threat of 
censorship now hangs over the American recording industry. The fact that these 
hearings are being held at all sends a clear message to the American music commu- 
nity: Meet the artistic demands of a few influential individuals, or face Congression- 
al hostility on many different fronts. 

The time has come to strip the veneer of respectability from the proposals offered 
by the would-be censors; we must recognize those proposals for what they really are. 
The censors want nothing less than a national system of ratings to categorize each 
of the tens of thousands of recordings released every year by the American music 
industry. The censors want to take away from parents the responsibility of deciding 
what kind of music their children should hear. Instead, the censor would have some 
annointed or appointed undemocratic committee decide questions that have always 
been properly left to the family. 

There is no logical end to the arguments made by the would-be censors. If tens of 
thousands of recordings should be rated every year, why not impose the similar 
rating standards on books? Why not require authors to publish potentially objection- 
ie passages in a special section of their books so that parents can easily review 
them: 

Indeed, the proposals set forth before this Committee raise the frightening specter 
of government intrusion into American arts and culture. A few song lyrics—no 
matter how objectionable to some—do not deserve the attention of the United States 
Congress. Nor do these lyrics justify opening the Pandora’s box of censorship—a box 
that is firmly and securely shut by the First Amendment. 

The censorship proposals also open the door for the extreme kinds of narrow- 
mindedness and provincialism. For example, the would-be censors appearing before 
your Committee have focused entirely on rock and roll lyrics, while completely ig- 
noring country music. This selectivity has more than a little to do with personal 
preferences and political constituencies than with concern for America’s youth. Can 
we expect the same sort of arbitrary considerations to influence a national ratings 
system? Or can we expect the next wave of censors to shift their attack to lyrics 
they describe as “unpatriotic” or “un-American?” The dragon of censorship, once 
loosed, will not be easy to recapture. 

The censorship proposals are also doomed to failure. Placing warning labels on 
record albums will do nothing but attract children to the “forbidden fruit,” to pre- 
cisely those songs the censors have decided are objectionable. 

The American music industry does not deserve to be made the scapegoat for the 
problems that some see in our society. America’s performing artists represent a 
multi-billion dollar industry that has always been quick to aid those in need. Surely 
we have not forgotten the scourge of the McCarthy era, when the ravings of a single 

rominent senator wreaked economic havoc on an entire industry and ruined many 
ives. We must not permit similar economic and personal devastation to be inflected 
on the music industry. 

If there is concern about the lyrics to a few songs, the solution lies with the Amer- 
ican family—not with the government, not with a small group of self-annointed cen- 
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sors. Parents must become involved in their children’s lives; they must be concerned 
to find what albums their children are listening to. The censorship pla.:s of a small 
fragment of our society can never substitute for the advice and supervision of 
caring, concerned parents. 

The lure of headlines cannot justify the forum that this Committee has given to 
those who would restrict free speech. America’s highest legislative body must stand 
squarely behind the First Amendment. The United States Congress should not sanc- 
tion—in even the slightest way—the effects of those who regard the first amend- 
ment as an inconvenience rather than as the cornerstone of our democracy. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. Rapeck1, M.D., CHAIRPERSON, NATIONAL COALITION ON 
TELEVISION VIOLENCE 


VIOLENT AND DEGRADING IMAGERY IN ROCK MUSIC VIDEOS 


The National Coalition on Television Violence (NCTV) has been monitoring rock 
music videos on national television channels since October, 1983. We have also com- 
pleted a study comparing rock music lyrics from 1963, 1973, and 1983. We have 
gathered reports from other researchers from U.S. universities on violence in rock 
music videos and its impact on normal college students. What we have found is a 
major increase in the quantity and intensity of violence in rock music itself and 
even more so in rock music videos. We have also found a virtual absence of any non- 
violent rock music video viewing hours available to the public on any national cable 
or broadcast television channel. We have found research that documents the harm- 
ful effects of violent music video entertainment even on normal college students. 

NCTV’s own study of rock music lyrics found a major 115 percent increase in the 
use of violent lyrics since 1963 in rock music’s top 40 lists. The character of this 
violence has also changed, becoming much more intense. Sons of rape and sadism 
were virtually non-existent in 1963, but have become fairly common in the 1980's. 
Rock music has even developed a subculture known as heavy metal which glamour- 
izes violence and anti-social attitudes. However, songs of violence and sexual vio- 
a have become increasingly common in other rock music entertainement as 
well. 

To date, NCTV has monitored over 1300 rock music videos from MTV, WTBX’s 
Nighttracks, and the USA Network. 35 percent of these can explicit physical vio- 
lence, 9 percent contain anger or threats of violence, 2 percent contain violence 
which is used in an educational manner, 50 percent non-violent, and 4 percent pro- 
social. Violence on MTV and WTBS have been very similar in amount, averaging 
17.9 acts of violence per hour. This level of violence showed little change from Octo- 
pe as and November 1984, while there has been a small decrease in violence in 

In all, 44 percent of all music videos contained violence or suggestions of violence. 
Almost half of these violent videos contained violence between men and women. 
Women were as violent against men as men were against women. A major theme 
was a portrayal of hatred and intense violence between the sexes as being common- 
place and acceptable. Although women were as violent as men, they were more 
often portrayed in a negative light: 13 percent of violent videos contained sadistic 
violence, where the attacker actually took pleasure out of committing the violence. 

Violence in music videos is considerably more common than violence in rock 
music lyrics, themselves. The visuals in music videos have been found to contain 
three times as many acts of violence as the lyrics. A fair number of videos with vio- 
lence in the visual track have absolutely no violence in the lyrics themselves. In 
addition to violence, sexist and sexually degrading images, cigarette and alcohol 
abuse, and other anti-social behaviors are frequently portrayed in rock music videos 
wes cigarette abuse being considerably more often portrayed than on prime-time 
television. 

The impact of rock music videos can be seen in the powerful effect they have had 
on record sales as reported by the industry itself. A survey in Newsweek magazine 
reported that 50% of music video viewers replay the video in their minds when they 
later hear the record played on radio. 

Other researchers have found the same high levels of violence as found by NCTV. 
Dr. Richard Caplan of the University of Akron in Ohio completed a study of 200 
MTV videos and found the violence averaged 17 acts per hour. Women were more 
negatively portrayed and were shown as having lower morals and other undesirable 
traits. Dr. Caplan also did a monitoring of Nick Rocks the Nickelodeon music video 
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program owned by Warner Communication. He found the same high level of vio- 
lence on Nick Rocks as he found on MTV. 

Sherman and Dominick of the University of Georgia in a second study and 
Jerome and Dorothy Singer of Yale Univeristy in a third study report finding up to 
60 percent of MTV videos to contain violence. 

Research on the effects of music video violence amounts to three studies, all done 
on college students. These studies warn of harmful effects from the large amounts 
of violence found by the above researchers. Virtually no government funding has 
been available for this research despite well over $20,000,000 of funding by U:S. fed- 
eral and state governments to the film industry in the past year alone. 

(The film industry and the music video industry have a tremendous overlap with 
Warner and CBS being the first and second largest producer of rock music records 
and videos.) 

One research study, done by a University of Massachusett’s student for her Ph.D. 
dissertation, found that college students who watched MTV were more depressed 
than other students. Since this was a correlational study, a cause-effect relationship 
cannot be concluded with certainty. However, its findings are similar to research by 
Monroe Lefkowitz finding that 10-year-old girls and 20-year-old women also become 
more depressed when consuming heavier diets of TV violence. Jennings Bryant 
found a similar increase in anxiety and depression in a controlled study of college 
students consuming a diet heavy in TV violence. 

Two studies have been done with violent music videos which have reported harm- 
ful effects in controlled studies. Dr. Susan O’Reilly and Dr. Sharas Rehman of the 
University of Miami in Oxford, Ohio reported that students became somewhat more 
desensitized to violence after viewing only five violent videos. Dr. Rehman has com- 
pleted a second study at Pennsylvania State University found similar effects in a 
larger study of over 100 college students. Although these studies did not look to see 
if there were long term effects, millions of young American children are never more 
than 24 hours away from rock music and music video entertainement. 

Although music video violence is not necessarily more violent than primetime tel- 
evision, there are several key factors that must be remembered. 1) Research has 
found overwhelming evidence that violence on prime-time television has important 
harmful effects on normal children and adult viewers. This was the conclusion of 
the U.S. Surgeon General, the National Institute of Mental Health’s expert panel, 
the U.S. Department of Justice, and the U.S. Attorney General’s Task Force on 
Family Violence. 2) music videos appeal to a young age group that has less ability to 
find out about the harmful effects of violent entertainment. 3) Music videos contain 
a higher level of violence between the sexes and of sadistic violence than is found on 
prime-time TV. 4) The viewer has absolutely no choice on music video programs. 
There are no viewing periods in which the viewer can be assured of non-violent and 
non-degrading programming. At least on prime-time television, a viewer knows that 
certain viewing hours, e.g. the Cosby Show, Family Ties, Webster, etc. will be non- 
violent and the A-Team and Mike Hammer will be violent. Thus, there is no way for 
a parent, child or adult to feel confortable at the present time that he or she will be 
able to enjoy an hour of rock music videos without sudden, unexpected images of 
violence, sadism and callous sexual protrayals. 5) MTV music video entertainment is 
a monopoly. By virtue of exclusivity contracts, essentially restrains of trade, MTV 
has guaranteed that it alone will have access to the newest videos from the major 
record companies. Until recently, MTV has been owned by Warner Communica- 
tions, the number one owner of rock music companies. 

Despite overwhelming evidence of harm, there are no warnings of harm, and no 
non-violent, non-degrading alternatives in rock musicvideo entertainment. Because 
MTV has a monopoly as the nation’s only rock musicvideo networks, having bought 
out its competitors, and because there is limited access to any new such networks, 
due to the monopolistic nature of cable television, it is virtually certain that no na- 
tional alternative will arise. 

NCTV considers it the responsibility of the U.S. government to assure that Ameri- 
ca’s young viewers are informed on a regular basis about the harmful consumers 
have the right to be informed when a harmful product is being sold. Consumers, 
especially in monopolistic situations, also have a right to non-harmful alternatives. 
To expect the industry to police itself against its own financial self-interest is unrea- 
sonable and a renunciation by government of its function of assuring an open and 
honest marketplace. 

The U.S. government, by its total inaction to date on this issue, has been irrespon- 
sible in its duty to the American people. It has allowed a monopolistic industry to 
program American young people for its own financial self-interest. Numerous people 
within the industry itself think that there is too much violence in current rock 
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music entertainment. However, it is not the responsibility of the industry nor the 
ability of the industry to police itself. U.S. court decisions have spoken quite clearly 
in the case of the National Association of Broadcasters that it is the responsibility of 
the federal government to set standards for the marketplace. No public group that I 
know of has suggested censorship. Indeed what we are seeing at the present time is 
censorship by the industry. MRV, for example, has consistently refused to allow 
debate on on its own channel about this important issue and has turned down sever- 
al dozen invitations to debate this issue on national television and radio programs. 

NCTV is asking today’s Senate committee to take specific action. There have now 
been some 14 U.S. government hearings on violence and pornography entertain- 
ment since 1954. Not once in all of this time has either the U.S. House or the US. 
Senate ever taken one single action to correct this problem. Not once has any House 
or Senate committee recommended that America’s young people be given the honest 
information on a regular basis on television or guarantee that they be provided with 
alternatives. 

NCTV would like to see this committee recommend the following legislative steps 
to the U.S. Senate: 1) Require that all musicvideo programs set aside at least 33% of 
viewing time, in one hour segments, for non-violent and non-degrading entertain- 
ment and that these program hours be announced ahead of time so that they can be 
published in TV guides. 2) Require a 30 second informational warning, designed by 
the Surgeon General, the FCC, or concerned public interest groups, be shown once 
for every three hours of musicvideo programming. These warnings would inform the 
viewer on scientific findings about the effects of violent and degrading entertain- 
ment on viewers. This would allow viewers to be informed and make up their own 
minds, the opposite of censorship. 3) Require that an independent panel be con- 
structed to rate all musicvideo programming and that these ratings be displayed in 
a upper left hand corner of the screen for 10 seconds at the beginning of each 
video. 

Reports in Billboard magazine make it quite clear that the only reason that MTV 
and the rock music industry is even talking to the Parent Music Resource Center is 
that there is a threat of legislation. It is virtually certain that such a threat cannot 
and should not be continued forever. Any recent small improvement on musicvideo 
entertainment is sure to be transient if no action is taken by this committee. Sensi- 
ble public action, compatible with the First Amendment can and should be taken. It 
would have a major beneficial effect on the rock music industry and young people in 
the U.S. and around the world. 

I fear that this committee will do nothing and thus become the 15th U.S. govern- 
mental hearings resulting in no action. I fear that this committee will be afraid to 
exercise its responsibility to the American people and assure that America has an 
open and honest marketplace for music entertainment. Only by breaking down re- 
strains of trade and guaranteeing consumers regular and honest information will 
this problem be resolved. From NCTV’s monitoring of rock music and other forms of 
entertainment covering the past 20 years, it is very likely that violence and sexual 
degradation will only get worse if the U.S. government refuses to correct this situa- 
tion. I hope and pray that this committee will consider this issue serious and take 
action to require proper information and alternatives be made available to Ameri- 
ca’s children and young people. 


STATEMENT OF THE CITIZENS AGAINST Music CEeNnsorsHiP [CAMC] 


From the outset, Citizens Against Music Censorship (CAMC) would like to apolo- 
gize for not being here with you today at this hearing, but want to assure you that 
on behalf of music’s millions of fans, we are following the issue quite closely. 

I present this testimony to you today as a California resident whose home state 
includes the huge music industry; as a music consumer and as Legislative Advocate 
for CAMC. In a nut shell, CAMC is opposed to the inroads that are being made in 
an effort to censor music and thus the activities of organizations that try to censor 
or restrict the individual rights of choice provided to us as artists and consumers by 
the United States Constitution, before they are ever utilized. 

With this in mind, I will take but a few minutes of your time to quickly highlight 
many of the problems we find with this movement; even with the establishment of 
just a simple rating system, one using V for violent, D for drugs and so on. 

To start with, CAMC finds that any proposal designed to censor music, immedi- 
ately restricts the freedom of thought and artistic creativity process; by either 
making it tougher for an artist to pen, release or sell a new poem, song or phrase or 
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simply by deciding what can and can not be purchased by selected consumers before 
that product is on the shelves. 

Second, if you start censoring with Rock and Roll (everyone’s first choice since 
Elvis Presley and the Beatles), where do you stop? Is it with Soul? Country and 
Western? Opera? Dance? Art? And who knows what else-laser light shows? Yet out 
of all of this, one point does stand clear: once started, the program will have to be 
carried over into every specific music field; definitely costing time, money and possi- 
bly valuable works of art; if not simply through increased avenues of red tape. 

Third, and falling directly in line with #2, is that no one knows were this move- 
ment will start. Will we start by censorship only today’s music, or are we going to 
go back into the past and put clothes on the Venus De Milo, rewrite Edger Allen 
Poe, the 1812 Overture or the 1930’s edition of Minnie the Moocher. 

Fourth, the establishment of any rating system will cause problems for radio sta- 
tions, because these rules will force the creation and establishment of special time 
zones designed for the air play of special songs and of course groups. Is this what we 
want from a free thinking and artistically inclined society. 

Fifth, CAMC firmly believes that the establishment of any rating system will in- 
crease the costs of records and tapes to consumers, because there is more red tape 
for an artist and company to go through before they can release their music. And 
who do you think is going to pay for that? No doubt about it, the music fan. 

Sixth, CAMC feels that the establishment of any rating system will only make the 
artist(s) that these rules are designed to affect, even more popular, because people 
will become curious about their works, in the same way they did with Playboy and 
Penthouse in the 50’s and 60’s. 

Seventh, who will constantly be in charge of deciding what will be censored, and 
then what its rating will be? Will it be Congress, the President or better yet, a regu- 
latory body or school teachers? 

As you can see from this simple overview, the issue of censorship in music not 
only opens up the proverbial can of worms, but none the less, will cause a dramatic 
restructuring of the entertainment community in California and America, thus af- 
fecting millions of lives and dollars. 

Next, I would like to directly refute a couple of misconceptions that have been 
brought to the forefront of this issue by the media. 

First, do people know what is contained in the albums before they purchase 
them? The answer to this is definitely yes, and can be answered simply by pointing 
to marketing strategies that make sure that the album or song to be released is in 
the hands of the Radio Stations, sometimes weeks or months in advance so that 
their listeners may review the record and in turn, create excitement about its im- 
pending release. 

Second, the articles have clearly brought into focus the question of parental re- 
sponsibility and their role in raising the children of the 80’s. I mean is it fair for a 
parent to complain about the material their children listens to, when they do not 
control or pay attention to the shows their children watch, the clothes they wear, 
the magazines they read or the friends they keep? 

In conclusion, in this era of import competition and stagnant imaginations, we as 
community leaders should be looking at ways to both protect and promote one of 
the nation’s largest and most important social, artistic and economic industries (not 
to mention ways upon which to expand our artistic community), rather then ways 
upon which to bring them down—something that music censorship does. Please, as 
we end this hearing today, let us promise to oursleves and the nation, that we will 
not move one step closer to music and artistic censorship in any way shape or form. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. MARMADUKE, PRESIDENT, WESTERN MERCHANDISERS, 
HASTINGS BooKS AND RECORDS 


I am John H. Marmaduke, President of Western Merchandisers and Hastings 
Books & Records, a wholesaler and a retailer of music, books and video in 15 states 
in the Southwest. 

I have a mixture of experiences that lends me to support the voluntary labeling of 
sd pat material such as Polygram Records has initiated and the RIAA has pro- 
moted. 

First, I am a parent of three children under the age of 10 so I and my wife have 
found some lyrics unsuitable for our children. In some cases, after the fact. Second- 
ly, as a book retailer, I know that censorship doesn’t work. Third, as a retailer, I am 
concerned that due to the expanding universe many artist are taking with lyrics 
that our ,roblem is going to become more acute. 
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My experience leads me to believe it is time our industry regulated itself. Allow- 
ing parents to be the determinate of what lyrics are appropriate for their children 
by labeling our product is the only workable solution. 

As a retailer, I’m concerned that current parential concern over lyrics will end up 
painting all music retailers with a broad brush. Even though any form of labeling 
may halo the product of some such as “Banned in Boston’’did for books and movies, 
I’m willing to take that risk because it’s a much more reasonable approach to a real 
problem. Most of our business is done in malls where families frequent. Our image 
is one of a family music store. We encourage this through our decor, customer serv- 
ice, selection, and in-store airplay. We want to do nothing to jeopardize our appeal 
to the entire family. This is why we feel an industry wide cooperatiye to label ex- 
plicit lyrics is a family oriented approach. 

From my years of experience in the book industry with it’s many travails of cen- 
sorship, I am most certain any form of attempt to label product such as X, D, or O 
will prove unworkable due to the very nature of censorship. It is an impossible task 
to appoint someone whose personal criteria will have to fill in the wide gaps be- 
tween censorship definition. 

In fact, finding someone who could understand all the lyrics, much less interpret 
them to someone’s definition of what constitutes an X, O, or D would be difficult 
enough. It has to be one of the most impossible job descriptions even given. 

Instead, I think the stickering of explicit lyrics puts the responsibility directly 
where it belongs: on the parents of the children. It is a family problem and can only 
be solved in that environment. 

I appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement to the Committee. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. BONK, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CAMELOT ENTERPRISES, 
INC. 


The issue of lyrical content in popular music has received much attention of late 
from the Parents Music Resource Center, the Parent Teachers Association, the Re- 
cording Institute Association of America, the National Association of Recording 
Merchandisers and the recently-formed Musical Majority, along with other seg- 
ments of the record industry: songwriters, performers, broadcasters, record labels, 
and the like. As the parent company of Camelot Music, one of the nation’s leading 
mall-oriented retail chains of pre-recorded music with locations in 26 states, we at 
Camelot Enterprises, Inc., share many of the concerns that have been expressed re- 
garding this issue. 

As is true any other large corporation, our ranks include a great number of par- 
ents—therefore, we understand the perspective of the PMRC and the PTA. Beyond 
the concern that we have for our own children, we have a natural interest in this 
topic, because it is obvious that the youth of America play a significant role in de- 
termining our industry’s fortune. Since so much of our product is targeted for a 
young market, it would be irresponsible for us to ignore the impact that music has 
on a youth’s emotional and social development. Our company has expressed deep 
concern, to our suppliers and within trade associations, regarding this topic and the 
need to examine its ramifications. We are committed to do so until a reasonable so- 
lution can be reached. 

However, at the same time, we also share the concerns that have been expressed 
from many quarters of the music business. While we believe that Ben Franklin and 
John Adams may not have had some of today’s controversial songwriters in mind 
when they framed the Bill of Rights, we realize that song lyrics are a First Amend- 
ment issue. On that note, we foresee the possibility of a “Witch Hunt” atmosphere, 
which some of the proposed solutions seem to encourage. 

Furthermore, we fear that many of the discussions surrounding this issue unfairly 
cast a negative light on the music industry. As is true of any business, we do have 
problems that must be addressed—but overall, we at Camelot feel that the music 
community make a positive contribution to our society. Music offers a constructive 
diversion to the pressures of everyday life, and on occasion, the craft has been a 
healthy forum to express relevant issues that affect our society—both from conserv- 
ative and liberal viewpoints. And this year alone, we have seen literally hundreds of 
individual performers devote their time and talents to help shape a better world. 

In a year that will be remembered for such worthwhile efforts as U.S.A. For 
Africa, Live Aid, and Farm Aid, to mention just a few of our industry's worthy char- 
itable ventures, the reputation of the entire music business is suffering as a result - 
of the bickering that surrounds the issue of lyrics and label coding. It is a classic 
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case where the actions of a few seem to outweigh the actions of the majority, be- 
cause the song lyrics that are now under scrutiny do not represent the masses. 

For the most part, industry leaders are sympathetic to the issues that have been 
raised in these discussions, and are aware of their responsibility to today’s impres- 
sionable youth. Many ptetiare | artists are also aware of that responsibility. Howev- 
er, we are finding that our industry is being subjected to a dark image because we 
are being judged by the exception, rather than the rule. 

The music retailer has a unique perspective in this discussion. Unlike the song- 
writer, the artist or the label executive; unlike the PMRC or the PTA, we are the 
conduit through which the public receives its music. As such, we have a vested in- 
terest in this topic. The music retailer is the most accessible target for the com- 
plaints and objections that questionable lyrics may inspire, a fact that sets us apart 
from the rest of our industry. What sets us apart from the PMRC and the PTA is 
the fact that we have a sharper perspective for the day-to-day realities of the retail 
world, and therefore, we have a keener awareness for the impracticalities of solu- 
tions that have been proposed to address this situation. 

Our company has been in the music business for 29 years and I personally for 18 
years, so we feel confident in making two key observations. First, this is by no 
means a new problem. Many of the same attitudes that are surfacing today led to a 
network executive’s decision to only show Elvis Presley from the waist up during 
his first appearance on ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show.” And as RIAA president Stanley 
Gortikov has pointed out, controversy surrounding music dates back to the days of 
Plato and Socrates. That historic perspective leads to my second observation, 
namely, that there is no easy solution to this problem. Most of the remedies that 
have been laid on the table are “quick fixes,’ when in fact, there is no quick fix for 
this situation. 

It has been proposed that record labels voluntarily place ‘Parental Guidance’ 

warning stickers on releases that may contain objectionable lyric content. One need 
only look at the movie industry and its rating system to realize the shortcomings of 
this solution. In many cases, the ‘‘R” rating entices, rather than discourages, teens 
to attend films which portray excessive sexual and/or violent acts. In fact, there 
have been several instances when some studios have elected to add such footage to a 
movie to ensure an “R” rating, thereby increasing the chances for a box office suc- 
cess. 
It is a simple fact that with many teens, if you tell them they cannot do some- 
thing, they are more likely to seek out that forbidden fruit. Teenagers are known 
for their independence, a simple manifestation of their maturing process. When you 
tell the average teen that he or she cannot see a given movie, you stir their curiosi- 
ty to the point where they want to see it all the more. I fear that the same would be 
true with stickered “Parental Guidance’ albums and cassettes. Then, what happens 
if artists are record companies find that ‘stickered’? product entice extra sales? 
Rather than discourage the artist or performer from engaging in content of ques- 
tionable taste, you may actually promote the practice. 

Finally, there’s another reason that the ‘PG’ sticker looks impractical from a re- 
tailer’s perspective. Camelot’s store managers and salespeople can tell you that it is 
a very rare occasion when the average teen brings Mom and Dad along to the 
record store. Therefore, this so-called solution offers no means for enforcement. 

It has also been proposed that a coalition of record executives and concerned par- 
ents form a review board, which would be charged with the task of combing in 
excess of 25,000 new songs annually for excessive references regarding sexual or vio- 
lent acts, drug and alcohol abuse, and messages that promote the occult. My first 
fear with this “quick fix” is that it seems to condone the dark spector of censorship. 

It must be acknowledged that some songs cross a fine line in these areas of con- 
cern, but who is in a position to judge when that line has been crossed? While it’s 
easy to point out blatant sexual references in some of the songs that led to PMRC’s 
stated concerns, I wonder what sort of verdict would be passed on such mainstream 
hits from the past, like Charlie Rich’s ‘Behind Closed Doors,” or Starland Vocal 
Band’s ‘‘Afternoon Delight,” which made more subtle references to a similar subject 
matter. Obviously, while some people may have objected to those songs, those songs 
were palatable to enough people that they became best sellers. We run the risk not 
only of stifling a songwriter’s creativity and freedom of expression. We could actual- 
ly deprive the general public of hearing songs that relate to common experiences, 
emotions, and thoughts. 

Along that same line, I wonder how a song like the recent hit “I Want A New 
Drug” by Huey Lewis and the News would fare before a review board. On the sur- 
face, it would appear that the song title refers to the very intent of this discussion. 
However, upon study of the lyrics, you find that the song actually condemns drug 
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use, ane in fact the ‘“‘new drug” referred to in the title is the singer’s love for a lady 
friend. 

Rather than clearing up the situation, this proposal instead opens up a Pandora’s 
Box of First Amendment objections. We must remember that in music, as is true of 
any creative venture, it is extremely difficult to establish a reasonable set of stand- 
ards for taste that would be acceptable to all people. It is said that beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder; that same philosophy applies to lyrics that may or may not be 
objectionable. 

My second fear regarding a review board and the suggested “R” rating leans in 
another direction. Instead of encouraging songwriters and performers who cross the 
lines of acceptable tastes to look for more constructive subject matter, the review 
process may offer them a place to hide. Rather than taking the responsibility to ele- 
vate their songs’ content, they could point to the review board as a convenient out 
with the attitude of ‘Go ahead and rate my record. I'll write what I damn well 
please.” Again, if it appears that records that have been unfavorably rated find in- 
creased sales with youngsters and teenagers, you will further aggravate and call at- 
tention to the situation rather than solve it. 

Finally, I wonder how feasible it would be for a review board to deal with the 
enormous task of rating all new songs that are released in a year. At least 4,000 
new albums are released each year, accounting for in excess of 25,000 new songs. 
While some have raised the moral question of “who has the right” to determine 
lyrics which may or may not be offensive, a more practical question may well be 
who has the time for such a task? 

Camelot Enterprises, Inc., is sympathetic to the legitimate concerns that have 
been illuminated by PMRC. Where we differ is the manner in which we would solve 
the problem. After all, the creative process cannot be legislated, just as you cannot 
legislate a person’s thoughts. 

A recent development seems to indicate a healthier solution to this dilemma. 
Former Prince cohort Morris Day, whose previous performances with the group The 
Time were frequently punctuated with overt sexual references, apparently has paid 
attention to the issues raised by PMRC. It has been reported that he voluntarily 
took an eraser to his own lyrics for an upcoming solo release in an effort to broaden 
his acceptance in the mainstream audience. We haven't heard the record yet, so we 
can’t really say how successful his editing efforts have been, but Day has stted, “I 
don’t want kids quoting me and not sounding kosher.” This is the direction that our 
industry must instill within artists and songwriters to address this delicate situa- 
tion. The best cure for this problem lies not in legislation, but in a sense of account- 
ability on the part of the creative community. 

As an industry, the music business must make a vigorous effort to ensure that the 
content of all released product falls within acceptable public standrds. We must face 
up to that obligation. In fact, our company president, Paul David, and his counter- 
parts from other national retailers and wholesalers, are working through the Na- 
tional Association of Recording Merchandisers to stress the importance of this topic 
throughout our entire industry. However, it is my firm belief that such action must 
be an internal effort. Otherwise, we must be careful not to infringe on musical art- 
ists’ legal and creative rights. If these concerns are addressed in a positive nature, it 
is entirely possible that influential recording artists could be enticed to speak out 
against the negative topics that brought this controversy to a head. Such coopera- 
tion is not likely if they feel their hand has been forced through legislation. 

In terms of protecting the value structures of today’s youth, the primary responsi- 
bility has always been, and will always be, in the home. Stickers on records and 
decisions by review boards will not teach America’s youth the difference between 
right and wrong. That valued task remains in the hands of parents. Through exam- 
ple, through open communication, and through caring direction, America’s parents 
can exert far more influence over their children’s values and behavior than any 
song with questionable lyrics will ever impact. 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA WINTER Gross, PH.D., WASHINGTON, DC 


As a mother of two pre-adolescent children and as a licensed, practicing psycholo- 
gist, sex therapist and sex educator in the nation’s capital, I feel I can no longer 
afford to remain silent and powerless, as many of us have, over the type of enter- 
tainment our children are being exposed to by a multi- billion-dollar industry which 
exploits and manipulates them at a crucial time in their sexual development. 

Like many of you on this committee, I belong to a generation that was steeped in 
and guided by tradition. There were rules when we were growing up. We were 
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puget the rights and the wrongs, the shoulds and the shouldn’ts, the dos and the 
on’ts. 

But as we grew older we were caught up in the sexual and cultural revolution of 
the 1960s when those rules were scrutinized, questioned—and, by some of us—aban- 
doned—in pursuit of ‘‘freedom’”’ to find our own sexuality, our own sexual values, 
our own morality. From those times we have emerged—the concerned, anxious and 
not-to-be-so-envied parents of today—confused and ambivalent about sexuality in 
general. Our conflict extends itself into the ways in which we communicate or 
don’t—our verbal and nonverbal messages about sex which we give to our children. 

We want to protect our children but not repress them; we want them to be free 
but provided with standards and guidelines that will help them become sexually 
healthy adults. Because of our own uneasiness and conflicts over the changing 
sexual mores and roles, many of us have done what we were most comfortable with, 
what was easiest—and that is to say very little to our children about sex. Some of 
us have opposed sex education being taught in the schools, saying that was the role 
of the parents. But how many of us have assumed that responsibility? By our abdi- 
cation, we leave the sexual education of our children in the hands of the purveyors 
of pornography in the music, print, television, film, and video industries. 

We have no one to blame but ourselves. The entertainment industry is only re- 
sponding as any good capitalist would—producing whatever is profitable in response 
to supply and demand. Dick Clark, who fathered rock and roll to the world on 
“American Bandstand,” recently said in a television interview, “ ‘We give them 
what they buy.’ ” 

Our childrens’ heroes, more than likely, are rock stars. And some of those rock 
stars—in their lyrics and in their videos—extol violence, sadism and masochism, 
sexism, the subordination of women, devil worship, and drug abuse. 

Fortunately, the real trash, the most destructive and harmful rock videos, repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the market and has a limited exposure. Music 
videos can be fun and entertaining and their potential for creating positive mes- 
sages is unlimited and exciting. 

The telecommunications explosion has robbed our children of their innocence. Tel- 
evision has introduced them to adult problems and emotional issues they sometimes 
are unprepared to handle. Frequently, they learn about sex and violence before they 
learn about sex and love. 

Some might ask what is the difference between this form of entertainment and 
what we were exposed to in our teen-age years. The difference, definitely, is in the 
explicitness of the message and in its presentation. 

It is true that Elvis shocked our parents with his suggestive, pelvic gyrations, but 
he wasn’t subjugating anybody—he wasn’t expressing violence. CBS-TV even cen- 
sored our view of those swival hips on “The Ed Sullivan Show,” making them that 
much more tempting! But many of the messages in the songs and performances of 
the ‘King of Rock and Roll” were about love, romance and heartbreak. While some 
of his words had sexual overtones and were suggestive, they were explicit and they 
were not violent. 

The messages of some of today’s heavy metal rock—in lyrics and music video pro- 
ductions—convey explicit violence and abuse. Sexual messages, traditionally con- 
veyed in music, are no longer communicated in suggestive terms or words. Masoch- 
ism and sadism are conveyed as acceptable and normal standards of behavior. Some 
performers have admitted they feel compelled to add risque lyrics and music video 
scenes to entice the buying market. War scenes and scenes of nuclear devastation 
are presented in a flip, light-hearted manner, making them that much more perni- 
cious. There is no connotation of pain. Most of the objects of violence and pain are 
women who are shown as liking it. The viewer becomes numbed—desensitized—to 
the hurt, the pain, the criminality of violent acts. The message communicated is 
that aggressiveness is an accepted—valued—way of life. 

The fusion of violence and sexual explicitness in some of the rock music lyrics and 
music videos our pre-adolescents and adolescents are being exposed to is antithetical 
to the values of respectful treatment of one another that we as sex educators and 
sexologists are trying to create and to communicate. 

While I’m not prepared to say that the violence and sexual explicitness commun1- 
cated in some of today’s rock music causes antisocial behavior, I certainly think it 
sets the stage. What I have seen and heard recently being produced by some in the 
rock music industry creates a damaging climate—a sub-culture—for teen-agers who 
are not old enough to make wise decisions about what they can emotionally handle 
and what they can not. It is a pervasive influence during a critical period of their 
development when attitudes, identity and values are being molded. 
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The time of sexual development for adolescents is a tumultuous, intense period as 
they experience a complicated mix of strong emotions and physical longings. I’m 
sure each of you remembers that period in your lives. This is a time they experience 
the pleasure and pain never before experienced and they are confronted with a vari- 
ety of pressures arising from their new sexual consciousness. This is when they are 
ee about themselves, their bodies, their own sexuality and how to treat one 
another. 

Two of the main developmental issues faced in adolescence are the struggles with 
identity and heterosexual relationships. Exposure to the cynical, violent, demeaning, 
sex and drug-laden messages conveyed by some of today’s rock performers can be 
extremely damaging to pre-adolescents and adolescents during their formative 
years. 

The subliminal messages in some of this rock music doesn’t bolster obtimism in 
teen-agers at a time when they most need it. And those of us in the mental health 
profession see the damage that results when people are unprepared to handle vio- 
lent and sexually explicit messages they receive. 

Statistics make commentaries about our times; but, sadly, and too often, we do 
not pay attention until the figures knock us into awareness. Are you comfortable 
learning from researchers that every 90 minutes someone in this country between 
eee ze 15 and 24 commits suicide? We're talking about 5,800 lives being wasted 
each year! 

By the time the average youngster reaches the age of 18, he’s seen 17,000 hours of 
violent deaths via television. He is absorbed in a rock music culture that advocates 
drugs or death as an escape from his adolescent pain. And statistics tell us that 80 
percent of all people who try to take their own lives have been drinking heavily. 

We are all alarmed by the dramatic surge of teen-age suicides in the last three 
decades. Adolescents’ feelings are so intense, their emotions so volatile. Their impul- 
siveness and vulnerability make them high suicide risks. They become confused 
over their sexuality, drugs, violence, expectations and demands from peers, parents 
and society. Their psychological defenses break down, leaving them in despair. They 
haven’t had enough life experience to understand that their pain will not last and 
that they have internal resources available to survive the disappointments. 

Teen-age pregnancies are at an all-time high and our children are bombarded 
daily on the airwaves with free-love proclamations. Children, like many adults, are 
turning to alcohol and drugs to deal with anxiety and stress. And rock music lyrics 
encourage—rather than discourage—their use. Abused or neglected youngsters are 
running away from home in greater numbers, ending up making their living on the 
streets as prostitutes or criminals. Child pornography is increasing, and where there 
is child pornography there are child abusers. An alarming number of children are 
being reported missing—many of them never to be found or found dead at the 
hands of a molester. 

Drs. Ed Donnerstein of the University of Wisconsin, Dolf Zillmann of Indiana 
University and Neil Malamuth of UCLA have shown through their much-cited 
sexual violent studies that pornography, violent and nonviolent, affects normal men 
and normal women. Their research has shown that pornography desensitizes view- 
ers, increases male acceptance of aggression toward women, trivializes rape, and dis- 
torts our perception of rape and forced sex—promoting the age-old myths that 
women are sex objects who enjoy rape and torture. 

Since the current research of the effects of violent pornography measures only at- 
titudes, we cannot predict which men will act out aggressive tendencies stimulated 
by pornography. A lot of variables come into play when a man commits rape or 
child abuse—such as his background, his value system, his psychological make-up, 
his perception of sex, violence and women. Those are the very factors being shaped 
in the developing young person exposed to the violence and sexual explicitness in 
some of today's rock music and rock music videos. 

MTV—the pioneering 24-hour all-music cable channel aimed at 12 to 34-year- 
olds—constantly exposes an estimated 20 million people daily to rock video. MTV 
pee me chief Bob Pittman has publically acknowledged the influence he 

nows his product has on people’s lives. 

He candidly told a MS magazine reporter, “when you’re dealing with a music 
culture . . . music serves as something beyond entertainment. It’s really a peg they 
use to identify themselves.” 

It would be impossible to shelter our children from being exposed to the sex and 
violence of the media today. Censorship or labeling violent and sexually explicit 
records and music videos will only make them more attractive. Censorship has 
always produced negative results and violates the principles of free speech that are 
precious to all of us. 
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Even a rating system—similar to that used by the film industry—would be effec- 
tive only if parents monitored their children’s purchases of records and music 
videos. But most teen-agers make their own purchases, unsupervised. Once the pur- 
chases are opened, they cannot be returned. The kids share or copy each other’s 
records, tapes and videos and then lose themselves in the music from their stereo 
headsets. Many parents are so relieved not to be disturbed by the blaring music, 
they don’t take the time to find out what is absorbing the interest of their children 
under those headsets. 

What can be done to clean up the entertainment our children are exposed to? 

I feel the power of the almighty dollar which fuels the industry can be applied by 
parents to force reform in the lyrics and images being produced by the record com- 
panies. I believe it is the parents who hold the ultimate power as consumers to force 
the rock music industry to clean up its act. 

It is the broadcasters—the radio and television stations—who introduces the new 
records and videos to the buying public. Unless the stations play them, they are 
doomed in the ratings and thus assigned to dusty corners in warehouses. 

Because many broadcasters have been caught off guard by playing new releases 
that record companies have sent to them without accompanying lyrics, the National 
Association of Broadcasters has requested record companies to include song lyrics 
with all promotional releases sent to radio stations. I strongly support the NAB re- 
quest. If the companies agree to this request and the station still chooses to play 
music containing violent and sexually explicit messages, then parents can put pres- 
sure on station managers and businesses who advertise on the station. Station 
owners and advertisers respond when their profits are threatened. 

Parental-consumer pressure on broadcasters not to play the objectionable records 
and videos will force the record and video producers and the performers to tone 
down the violence and sexually explicitness of their products. 

I feel this is the most sensible and effective way we can attack the pornographic 
rock music problem. It’s a consumer issue—and I believe consumer pressure—not 
censorship, labeling, or new legislation—will generate the necessary reform. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL RapIO BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Radio Broadcasters Association (‘“NRBA”’) is a non-profit trade asso- 
ciation representig approximately 2,000 AM and FM radio stations located through- 
out the United States. We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on the 
issues surrounding the lyrics of current songs which are sexually explicit or pro- 
mote offensive conduct (‘‘offensive lyrics’), especially as any remedial action would 
impact on the operation of radio broadcast stations. 

Various suggestions have been made involving the regulation of offensive lyrics, 
including legislation requiring warning labels on records containing sexually explic- 
it lyrics or the adoption of a federal rating system. While the NRBA is sympathetic 
to the concerns which have been raised about such lyrics, we believe that the adop- 
tion of legislation would be an inappropriate approach. 

First, as an overall matter, philosophically it is difficult to believe that the imposi- 
tion of warning labels on records is going to spark the interest of heretofore uncon- 
cerned parents. It is also difficult to believe that the posting of “X’’-ratings on 
records is going to discourage the sale of offensive music. To the contrary, an ‘“X’’- 
rating will likely attract attention to such recordings and lead directly to an in- 
crease in sales. 

From the perspective of radio broadcasters, any regulation of the record industry 
with respect to lyrics would necessarily impact on the radio broadcast industry, as 
one of the staples of most radio programming is the playing of records. Thus, the 
imposition of regulations would necessitate increased review by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (‘‘FCC’’) of the programming judgments of licensees. The FCC 
would be required to determine whether particular lyrics in a recording were in vio- 
lation of regulations (which in this very complicated First Amendment area of the 
law would be difficult to draft and be amophous at best), whether any part or all of 
the recording could be broadcast or whether it could only be broadcast at certain 
times of the day, when younger children are unlikely to be listening. And, in the 
event that the FCC were to find a licensee’s decisions in a particular factual situa- 
tion to be unreasonable, sanctions would necessarily be imposed upon the licensee. 
Such an approach, even if it could be tailored to meet constitutional requirements, 
would thus not only be burdensome, but would also be redundant in that Sections 
1461 et seq. of Title 18 of the United States Criminal Code already deal with the 
mailing, importation, transportation and broadcast of obscene, profane and/or inde- 
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cent material and provide for criminal sanctions for violations. These sections of the 
Code, of course, are equally applicable to record producers and distributors. 

Certainly, broadcasters are concerned about the problem of offensive lyrics, a 
problem which centers around the recording industry and not the broadcast indus- 
try. As good citizens and businessmen who are responsible to the communities they 
serve, broadcasters can be relied upon to monitor music and lyrics before broadcast. 
It has already been well established that broadcasters are policing themselves and 
screening out offensive recordings. Furthermore, insofar as any legislation would 
necessarily impact on the radio broadcast industry, the marketplace is the best 
guarantor of operation in the “public interest.” The listening public will not toler- 
ate for long a station which does not serve its needs and interests. The tune-out 
factor is tough master. Who can better determine the interests of the people resid- 
ing in a local community and how best to serve those needs and interests than the 
people residing in the community itself? 

Therefore, while we are sympathetic with those who are offended by sexually ex- 
plicit and other offensive recordings, the NRBA strongly believes that another law 
is not the answer. Legislation which of necessity intrudes upon, and interferes with, 
the free play of commercial marketplace forces and the operation of broadcast li- 
censees should be kept to a minimum, especially when there are already laws in 
place and social forces in existence which are available to deal with the problem. 


FAITH CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP CHURCH, 
Blue Ash, OH, September 13, 1985. 


Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE: I respect- 
fully request that the sermon ! entitled, Don’t Let Them Do It, Daddy, containing 
important statistical data regarding pornography and audio pornography, as well as 
the attached petition, be added into the hearing record on behalf of the Faith Chris- 
tian Fellowship Church. In addition, as a member of the Citizens Concerned For 
Community Values and as participants in the National Coalition Against Pornogra- 
phy, we ask that you stand against the dissemination of this material to the youth 
of our nation. 

Audio pornography has easy availability and we desire that a corrective and re- 
straints be applied, so tha the moral eyesight of our youth will not be gouged out. 
The corrupting influence of pornography in all of its forms degrades human life and 
results in deviant behavior. Responsible leadership cannot neglect this important 
area of our national life. 

Love, the highest form of sanity, demands that we protect our most important 
natural resource—the young people of this great country, who will represent our 
nation in future years. Therefore, it is our sincerer prayer that you will repond and 
stop this hideous seduction. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. R. EpGAR BONNIWELL, M.Div., Th.M. 


AMERICAN Civit LIBERTIES UNION, 
Washington, DC, September 16, 1985. 
Hon. JOHN C. DANFORTH, 
hae Senate Commerce, Science, and Transportation Committee, Washington, 


DEAR SENATOR DANFORTH: I am writing to express the concern of the American 
Civil Liberties Union regarding your upcoming September 19 hearing on proposals 
to label sound recordings with some form of rating system or disclaimers to indicate 
their contents. 

In our view, it is inappropriate for a committee of the United States Congress to 
serve as a set of official music critics or to evaluate the content of lawfully produced 
and distributed material. Virtually every newspaper, magazine, and network talk 
show has chronicled the efforts of the Parents Music Resource Center and other 
groups to “warn” parents of lyrics which they claim present offensive ideas about 
sex, violence, rejection of parental authority substance abuse, or the occult. Al- 


1 The sermon was retained in the Committee files. 
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though it is certainly permissible for such private groups of parents, religious lead- 
ers, or others to critique lyrics which they find offensive for any reason, the effect of 
giving official recognition to these positions through a Congressional inquiry can 
cast a substantial chill over free expression. 

The decision to hold hearings about song lyrics sends the unmistakable signal to 
writers, producers, distributors, and broadcasters of this form of music that their 
actions are under scrutiny and that official intervention, in the form of federal leg- 
islation, could descend on them from the wings. These hearings seem designed not 
to warn parents about content so much as to warn persons in the recording industry 
then they must either “voluntarily” alter their product or face new statutory or reg- 
ulatory initiatives. The threat of forthcoming censorship is palpable. This is particu- 
larly true where the product is often marketed through the regulated broadcasting 
industry. Any “label warning” means that broadcasters will need to decide whether 
to play “labelled” material and those who ignore the labels will undoubtedly face 
pressue at the time of license renewal. 

Recent witness lists indicate that a few songwriters will be present to address 
charges leveled at rock music. It is certain that specific lyrics will be discussed as 
examples of what is “wrong” with rock music. The writers of all these lyrics will 
not be present to respond, even if that was their desire. Moreover, creative artists 
should not even be expected to explain or justify their work in an official forum 
such as a Congressional hearing. 

The ACLU knows that many persons in the recording business feel great distress 
over Congressional activity in this arena. Although I realize that you are deter- 
mined to hold these hearings, I wanted to voice out objections and ask that this 
letter be included in the record of the proceedings. 

Sincerely, 
Barry W. Lynn, 
Legislative Counsel. 


STATEMENT OF MTV Networks INc. 


MTV: MUSIC TELEVISON AND VIDEO HITS ONE/VH-1 


MTV Networks Inc. is committed to presenting its viewing public with program- 
ming of the highest quality and standards. The Program Standards department has 
responsibility for a specific area of that commitment, ensuring that programming 
presented meets standards of good taste and community acceptability. To under- 
stand the process involved in applying program standards to video music, it is also 
important to understand the concepts and elements which led to the popularity of 
this imaginative and exciting art form. 

In 1981 MTV Networks Inc. created an environment which gave life to the video 
music medium—MTV: Music Television. The phenomenal success of MTV: Music 
Television gave rise in 1985 to the creation of the company’s second successful video 
music service, VH-1/Video Hits One. Video music is created and produced by re- 
cording companies and artists who supply clips to MTV Networks Inc. Video music 
encompasses a wide spectrum of popular tastes, ranging from straight forward con- 
cert footage to elaborately choreographed conceptual vignettes. MTV Networks Inc. 
has fostered and encouraged an experimental approach to developing this new art 
form, and the company continues to be a catalyst bringing together innovative, 
imaginative, and creative forces representing all that is new and exploratory in 
music, style, fashion and culture. 

MTV and VH-1 have a charter to present amd promote video music in a manner 
designed to entertain viewers and to satisfy their programming preferences while 
fulfilling the company’s social responsibility to present programming of the highest 
quality. In short, the company recognizes alike the legitimate scope of artistic free- 
dom of expression and the legitimate expectations of viewers for programming meet- 
ing accepted community standards. Accordingly, MTV Networks Inc. has voluntari- 
ly adopted the following program content guidelines: 

Videos which endorse or condone illegal drug abuse or alcohol abuse will not be 
aired by MTV. Depictions of narcotic addiction and alcohol abuse, if presented, will 
be shown only as self-destructive, anti-social behavior. Videos aired will not pro- 
mote, glamorize, or show as socially acceptable the use of illegal drugs or the abuse 
of legal drugs. 

MTV will not air videos containing explicit, graphic or excessive depictions of 
sexual activities. When sexual themes are key to a video's concept or plot, they 
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must be depicted with intelligent regard for commonly accepted standards of taste 
and propriety and not in a manner that would appeal to prurient interests. 

Speech shall be consistent with the standards that prevail throughout a substan- 
tial portion of the vewing audience. Obscenity is unacceptable. 

Pornographic material is prohibited. 
eee characterizations of any ethnic, racial or religious group will be avoid- 


Videos containing gratuitous violence are unacceptable. Depictions of violence, if 
used, must be essential to the development of a video’s theme, plot or concept. Vio- 
lence may not be used to stimulate the audience or to invite imitation nor may it be 
shown or offered as an acceptable solution to human problems. Exceptional care 
must be taken in instances where women and children are victims of, or are threat- 
ened by, acts of violence. 

Each video submitted to MTV for consideration is reviewed to determine whether 
it conforms to our guidelines. To understand the review process, it is important to 
recognize video music as an expressive art form, which may sometimes be controver- 
sial and thought provoking—and which is subject to highly personalized areas of 
taste and interpretation. As in any art gallery, MTV presents exploratory and imag- 
inative art forms, the interpretation of which may occasionally generate honest dis- 
agreements among individuals who respond differently to their messages. The 
review process demands difficult, subjective judgments which reflect sensitivity and 
se reeulay Yet, clearly it will be impossible for everything to appeal to all people at 

times. 

Our guidelines are designed to provide an appropriate balance between our re- 
sponsibility to our viewers and their preferences, and the needs of creative artists to 
express and explore new ideas—to experiment, lead and innovate. To help achieve 
the balance, Program Standards maintains a liaison with, but independence from 
other company departments. It is supervised by a Vice President of Program Stand- 
ards and Public Responsibility who reports directly to the President and Chief Exec- 
utive Officer. The application of the principles which our guidelines express is so- 
phisticated and complex. The result is the preservation of their spirit and intent in 
tandem with the artistic integrity of our high quality programming. 

MTV Networks Inc. was built on creativity, the creativity of people. Unlike busi- 
nesses delivering some material piece of hardware, ours delivers an extension of 
human expression. Artists, writers, directors, producers, programming management 
and viewers with specialized talents, tastes, opinions, attitudes and ideas help MTV 
Networks Inc. create its unique programming environment. Our sensitivity to view- 
ers’ desires for innovative programming is blended with our close working relation- 
ships in the creative community. The result is that MTV Networks Inc. offers its 
audience the best programming available— that which embodies sensitivity to cre- 
ative and community standards. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE Davip WEIsS, PRESIDENT, SONGWRITERS GUILD OF AMERICA 


I’m grateful for this opportunity to testify. 

I find myself on the triple horns of a dilemma. First of all, I’m here to speak not 
officially as the president of the Songwriters Guild of America, but personally, as a 
parent. I want to state in as strong a manner as I possibly can that I deplore the 
violent and sexually explicit themes that are creeping into our pop music literature. 

There are those who say that today’s teenagers are too sophisticated to be nega- 
tively affected by these lyrics. Well, if they want to take the risk of throwing those 
youngsters to the moral wolves and hope they’ll come out all right, good luck; let it 
be on their conscience. But I would caution them to remember this: don’t underesti- 
mate the power of ideas. They have historically been deadlier than bullets. And it 
becomes far more serious, and I become much more deeply concerned, when our pre- 
teeners are so freely exposed to these songs and their suggestions. 

Children of that age are hardly mature enough to deal with such lyrics and make 
judgments about them. Yet, through the airwaves, and the records their siblings 
purchase and bring into their home, kids hear this material day after day after day. 
Artists have become such idols, such role models, that youngsters sport a Michael 
Jackson white glove, frills a la Madonna, etc. If kids imitate their heroes to this 
degree, can absorption and acting out of a lyrical idea be far behind? Personally, I 
would not like to risk guessing wrong cn that one. 

Horn number two: Speaking now as a songwriter, I consider it much more artis- 
tic, and a far richer creative challenge, to employ inuendo and subtlety in lyric writ- 
ing rather than blatancy. 
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Oh sure, it’s a lot simpler going for the obvious, spouting the gutter language, 
reaching for the common titillating denominator, but who ever said writing was 
going to be easy? 

I agree with others who say that almost all segments of society today are bom- 
barding us with salacious, prurient and explicit material; but why is that an excuse 
for the music industry to join them? Why lower our standards to their level? Society 
has to start somewhere to stop this headlong dash into moral oblivion. 

Those of us in the public eye must accept responsibility, particularly in regard to 
youngsters. 

What an opportunity for songwriters! Bob Dylan and writers of his talent and cal- 
iber, with songs like “Blowin’ in the Wind’ appealed to the best in people, not the 
basest. And who will deny that those fine writers raised the perceptions of a genera- 
tion and helped! What a contribution we can make by resisting the tide that seems 
to be swelling, and by sticking to our good taste guns and writing as cleverly, as 
beautifully as we can. 

Aye, but there’s the rub! Which brings me to the third horn of my dilemma. 

When I say “good taste’, the obvious riposte would be “in whose opinion?” In this 
particular presentation, of course, I advocate ‘my opinion.” Yet, at the same time, I 
would shun like the plague a position, for instance, that would make me “adminis- 
trator” of good taste. And I would fight with every ounce of my strength allowing 
Washington to decide officially and with the sanctions of law, what is or isn’t ac- 
ceptable, what a creator may or may not write. 

Once the Pandora’s Box of censorship is opened, no one will escape its spreading 
poison. Not writer or artist, not record company or broadcaster, no one. And I don’t 
believe anyone down through the ages has yet devised a method of stuffing suffoca- 
tion back into the Box. 

Once out, forever out. 

So, what to do? 

Some months ago, I called for an industry-wide dialogue relating to this problem 
and the advisability of voluntary self-restraint. There have been some steps taken, 
perhaps not enough. The shock and wrath of parents are still gathering as they 

me more aware of what many of these songs are saying. And as everyone 
knows, when the public is aroused, Congress is too. After all, our legislators take 
their lumps often enough on issue after issue; isn’t it nice (they’re probably think- 
ing) to be on the side of the angels for a change? 

Here’s the opportunity to make up for a multitude of omissions and co-missions. 
How can we blame them for wanting to rush pell-mell into the melee, and champion 
what is declared, by many, a righteous cause? 

But, if ever it is true that haste makes waste, it would in this case make devasta- 
tion. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Congress and those who are close to you, I urge you to 
think long and hard before you even consider loosing censorship upon this land. 

There was one other thing I called for some months ago. I'll be the first to admit 
that it might be an unrealistic, super idealistic suggestion, but here goes. All of us 
at various stages of our lives are subjected to and vulnerable to peer pressure. Well, 
perhaps if some of our great artists, like the Lionel Richies, who showed their power 
and influence with “We Are The World,” were to use personal persuasion by calling 
up those who deal in porn lyrics and saying “Hey c’mon, don’t do that. It ain’t no 
good for the kids, for our industry. Straighten up and fly right guys.” Then I truly 
believe that the embarrassment of peer pressure would get more response from 
many of these porn writers and artists than a hundred guns to their heads. 

In closing, I want to say that ultimately it may all come down to economics. 

If we put Xs on records, they’ll probably sell millions. It’s the old Boston ban the 
book syndrome. On the other hand, if parents, and kids, stopped buying these 
records, record executives wouldn’t be too happy. Of necessity, they’d have to dis- 
cuss this with their producers, their artists, and so on down the line. 

Possible results; no profits? Exit porn. 

There they are, the triple horns of my dilemma. No solutions, lots of hope. Plus 
my thanks to you for affording all of us the opportunity to talk, which after all may 
itself be the solution. 
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Stop Pornographic Rock 


MY TURN/KANDY STROUD 


M): 15-year-old daughter unwit- 
tingly alerted me to the increas- 
ingly explicit nature of rock music. 
“You've got to hear this, Mom!” she 
insisted one afternoon, fast-forwarding 
Prince's “Purple Rain” to the song 
“Darling Nikki.” “But don't listen to 
the words,” she added, an instant tip-off 
to pay attention. The beat was hard and 
pulsating, the music burlesque in feel- 
ing, as Prince, who has sold more than 9 
million copies of ‘Purple Rain,” began: 


I knew a girl named Nikki 

I guess u could say she was a sex 
fiend 

I met her in a hotel lobby 

masturbating with a magazine 


Unabashedly sexual lyrics like these, 
augmented by orgasmic moans and 
howls, compose the musical diet mil- 
lions of children are now being fed at 
concerts, on albums, on radio and 
MTV. Rock stations may play Sheena 
Easton’s latest hit, “Sugar Walls,” as 
many asa dozen times aday. “I hate this 
song,” my 13-year-old, rock-crazed son 
muttered on the way from school one 
day as he inadvertently tuned in Eas- 
ton's lewd and crude song about genital 
arousal. My own Mr. Cool was visibly 
embarrassed. Embarrassed? I almost 
drove off the road. 

I confess to being something ofa rock 
freak. I may be a singer of sacred music, 
but I’ve collected rock since its birth in 
the ’50s. I've danced to it and now I do 
aerobics to it; I love the beat and the 
sound. But as both parent and musician 
Iam concerned about the number of hit 
tunes that can only be called porn rock, 
and about the tasteless, graphic and 
gratuitous sexuality saturating the air- 
waves and filtering into our homes. 

Which is not to say rock took an 
erotic turn overnight. Elvis Presley was 
bumping and grinding his way through 
“Heartbreak Hotel” 30 years ago. “‘l 
Can’t Get No Satisfaction,” by the Roll- 
ing Stones, was no innocent ditty. But 


innuendo has given way to the overt 
And vulgar lyrics supported by uncom- 
fortably provocative sound effects re- 
sult in musical pornography. 

“Feels so good inside,” squeals Ma- 
donna on her tniple-platinum album, 
“Like a Virgin.” Rock’s latest “it” girl 
hardly touts virginal innocence, as one 
can gather from her gyrations and un- 
dulations on Friday-night video shows. 

**Relax when you want tocome,” the 
English group Frankie Goes To Holly- 
wood wails on “Relax,” now the fourth- 
best-selling record in British history, a 
lofty position that being banned by the 
BBC did much to ensure. On the album 
“Defenders of the Faith,” the group 


Tasteless, graphic and 
gratuitously sexual 
songs saturate the 
airwaves and filter 
into our homes. 


Judas Priest sings “Eat Me Alive,” 
which deals with a girl being forced to 
commit oral sex at gunpoint. In “Ten 
Seconds to Love,” Motley Criie croons 
about intercourse on an elevator. In 
concert, W.A.S.P.’s lead singer, Black- 
ie Lawless, has appeared onstage wear- 
ing a codpiece with a buzz-saw blade 
between his thighs. During “The Tor- 
ture Never Stops,” Lawless pretends to 
pummel a woman dressed in a G-string 
and black hood, and, as fake blood cas- 
cades from the hood, he attacks her with 
the blade. 

Aristotle said music has the power 
to form character. The Bach B-Minor 
Mass can be a link with the eternal. But 
while music can ennoble and inspire, it 
can also degrade. Some drug programs 
forbid teen-age patients to attend rock 
concerts or even to sport the T shirts of 
rock groups. Some schools where smok- 


ing and drinking are prohibited have 
added rock music to the list of taboos. 
“At the very least,” says Father James 
Connor, the pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church in Washington, D.C., “rock is 
turning sex into something casual. It's 
as if society is encouraging its young- 
Sters to get sexually involved.” 

Dr. Joseph Novello, director of a 
drug program in Washington, says one 
of the questions he asks his teen-age 
patients is what kind of music they listen 
to. Whether it’s satanic, sexual or drug- 
oriented—it tells him something about 
the child’s state of mind. In like manner, 
he says, parents have an obligation to be 
aware of their children’s musical tastes 
and “if you take exception to the words, 
don’t allow them to listen.” 

Surprisingly, the majority of parents 
I’ve spoken to have expressed partial or 
total ignorance of the music their chil- 
dren are dancing to, doing homework 
to, falling asleep to. Most claim they 
don't listen to rock or can't understand 
the words if they do. They also admit 
that they don’t want toadd another item 
tothe laundry list of things they already 
monitor—movies, books, magazines, 
parties, friends, homework. 

Dollars: Legislative action may be 
needed, or better yet, a measure of self- 
restraint. If distillers can voluntarily 
keep their products off the public air- 


waves, then the record industry can also 


curb porn rock—or, at the very least, 
make sure that kids under 17 are not 
allowed into sexually explicit concerts. 
And what about the musicians them- 
selves? If 46 pop superstars can cooper- 
ate to raise millions of dollars for Afri- 
can famine relief with their hit “We Are 
the World,”’ why can’t musicians also 
ensure that America’s own youth will be 
fed a diet of rock music that is not only 
good to dance to but healthy for their 
hearts and minds and souls as well? 


A free-lance journalist, Stroud sings 
with Washington's Choral Arts Society. 
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9/17/85 


To: The Honorable John Danforth 
From: Glenn M. Raucher 
Re: Proposed Record Ratings. 
Dear Sir; 
Enclosed are petitions that contain the names of people who do 
not approve of the proposed record ratings. Each and every one of these 
concerned people are voters. They want their voices to be heard, and 
are ready to use their votes. Please don't let them down. 
~ T am also sending copies of this package to the FCC, and to Frank Zappa. 
Please let Mr. Zappa know that you have received these. I will be in 


touch with him. Thank you. 
Sincerely, 


Glenn M. Raucher 


LONG LIVE ROC 


WARNING LABELS ON METAL, 
ROCK,or any MUSIC 


S 
g\" write clearly and use permanent address 


(Petition with approximately 2,150 names was received) 
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To Stop Pornographic Music 
From Being Sold To Or Played On The Public Airwaves in The 
Presence Of Minors. 


Mr. President, Members of Congress and Chairman of the F.C.C.: 
We, the undersigned, are hereby petitioning all federal branches of government involved and all honorabie 
men concerned to stop innocent children from being immorally influenced by pornography disseminated 
through music sold to minors or played over the public airwaves in violation of existing law which states, 


“Whoever utters any obscene, indecent or profane language by meens of redio communication, 
shell be fined not more then $10,000 or imprisoned not more then two years or both." 
U.S. Code Tithe 18, Section 1464 


We demand the establishment of the following: 
(1) A record rating system that will aid parents in monitoring the music to which their children listen—a 
system similar to that used in motion picture ratings; 


(2) The banning of all obscene, indecent, or profane records (or records so rated) from play over the 
public airwaves via radio or television; 


(3) Prohibition of sale of any obscene, indecent or profane records (or records 90 rated) to any minor 
under the age of 17, except for consent by parent or guardian. 
(Petition with approximately 240 names was received) 
FAITH CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP CHURCH 


MEETING AT MINISTER OFFICE 
ake Road Elementary School Ine Reverand R. Edger Bonniwell, M.O0iv.,Th.™ Mery Lou Chepman 
6205 Drake Rosd 9531 Plaintield Road 2 Melisse Court 
wian Hill, Ohio 48243 Blue Ash, Ohio 45236 Terrace Park, Ohio 45176 
(513)791-3470 (513) 831-2749 


September 13, 1985 


To: The Senate Commerce Committee 
To The Attention of: Senator Barry Goldwater 
Regarding: Our petition against audio pornography 


As citizens of our great republic, we call upon you, as our national leaders, 
to stand against audio pornography as it is currently being marketed through 
rock music. 


We feel strongly that the lyrics of this rock music should be printed on the 
jacket covers of the albums and that these albums should be rated in a way 
similiar to the method used by the motion picture industry. 


Furthermore, we desire to see national laws that would prohibit the sale of 
such material to minors. 


(Petition with approximately 60 names was received) 


[Notre.—Additional examples of rock music lyrics and rock con- 
cert behavior are in the committee files.] 
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